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The New Rug You Long For 


— at /2 the price 





Write today for America’s finest rug book, FREE— 
illustrated in actual colors. See how amazingly low 
in price you can secure beautiful rugs in the up-to- 
date, one- and two-toned effects recommended by 
leading decorators. This book describes how your 
old, faded, worn-out, threadbare rugs, carpets and 
clothing are shredded, washed, sterilized, carded, 
combed and completely reclaimed like new ‘by 


the OLSON Patented Process, then dyed any color 
you wish and firmly woven on immense power looms into 
Sood new rugs with the same deep, smooth surface or nap 
that you find in the high-grade Wilton rugs. And best of all, 
they are woven seamless and reversible so they will wear 
practically twice as long. Regardless of the color of your 
material, you can select any of the 26 popular colors and pat- 
terns shown, including: Blue, Brown, Gray, Mahogany, 
Green, Mulberry, Moss, Taupe, Mole, etc. Save half the 
money you had planned to spend for rugs by sending us— 















and Old Clothing 


We can use all kinds of rugs and carpets either alone or combined. 
Your material, when reclaimed by the OLSON Process, cannot be detected. 
OLSON RUGS are just the kind you have always wanted —at a tremendous 
saving — up-to-date rugs that are soft and pleasant to walk on—that do not 

curl—woven any size or shape you want. , 


Our ironclad guarantee gives you the right to use your new 
rugs on the floors of your home, subject them to everyday hard 
wear, compare them with new store rugs costing twice as much, 
then, if you do not think your new rugs are the biggest rug 
value you ever had for the money, send them back at our 
expense and we will pay you liberally for your material. 
Forty-nine years of square dealing have made the OLSON 
RUG COMPANY the largest rug factory in the world 
doing business by mail. 


One Million Customers 
Thrifty women take pride in real economy. 
You will find OLSON RUGS in the finest hotels, 
and clubs, and thousands of the most exclusive 
homes that could well afford higher-priced rugs. 
nsolic ited testimonials in never-ceasing flow 
have been our best advertisement for 49 
Write for catalog—read what cus- 


tomers say. 


All Orders Completed 
Within One Week 


We have thousands of customers 
in every Statein the Union. 


WE PAY EXPRESS 


Parcel Post or Freight. 
Write at once for this : 
money-saving offer 


years 
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bo hg al Every home lover will welcome this unusual rug book, showing 
< , . modern homes with the fashionable one- and two-toned rugs. Each room 
\ "fy is correct in every detail of interior decoration. Our prices are rn ht 
‘, a down to rock bottom. Never in our 49 years of rug weaving have we 
é; “ been able to offer such great savings. Send coupon or postcard NOW 
*@ RY "n for this FREE book. Learn how easy it is to order. 
é ‘ 4 ‘ é “on ° oN 
Pe te OLSON RuG Co 
? % ‘Q, ‘@ 
417, ¢ . “Be, , “2 
* = _ " = Dept. E10, 31-45 Laflin Street, CHICAGO, II L. 
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GUARANTEE OF 


Our g uccaaaas is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in 

. Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
‘ Aavengeeaianal for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 
ar ther questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our 
readers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- 


duction of the adyertiser to the homes of our friends. 
We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


toncer 


ADVERTISERS 


the aqes of Guccsstel F and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to your banks and guarantee 
note. We refuse many thousands of dollars worth of rye yt each month be- 
comme we 7: not willing to guarantee these advertisers or their tions to our 

ur guarantee covers the manufacturers’ promises w you buy of 
the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer but we do not guarantee the 
debts of an honest pt. When you answer an advertisement refer to this 
guarantee. 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subsc ription Rate—Three years for $1, payable in advance. Single copies, 5 
Rates to subscribers in Canada, other foreign countries and to subscribers 
gzhth gone, three years for $2. Successful Farming is sold to every sub- 


er without exception, strictly on a guarantee of satisfaction Any time 


t satisfled, just say so and the money you have paid for your subscription 
heerfully refu 
enewal——The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to which 
the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's recei The paper is paid for to and 


g the month of the 


pst indicated on the abel. If the date on the label is 
tot changed upon receipt o 


the second paper after payment of subscription, or if 


erenewals always s! 


any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. In sending 
nm your order exactly as the name appears on address label. 

How to Remit nd money by postal money order, express order, bank draft, 
or registered letter. Stamps in good condition acce pted for small amounts. 
Change in Address— When ordering a change in the address, subscribers should 
be sure to give their cupenat as well as their present address, otherwise > address 
cannot be changed. This is a matter of importance both to you and to u 
Advertising Rates—The advertising rates will be sent upon application. 
Entered at the Des Moines, Iowa, post office as second-c 

This issue is copyrighted, 1923, by Successful Farming Publishing Company 
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The three Cadillacs at the 


Brooklands track, near London, 
where they won the Dewar 
Trophy by a dramatic demon- 
stration of the perfect inter- 
changeability of their parts. 
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What Cadillac brought to 


(General Motors 


AID the Royal Automobile Club of 

London: “We will award the Dewar 
Trophy each year to the motor car demon- 
strating the greatest advance in the 
industry.” 
In 1909, three Cadillacs were taken from 
the dealer’s storehouse in London to 
compete against the best that Europe 
could produce. 
They were torn apart; the parts were tossed 
into a heap; it was impossible to tell from 
which of the cars any given part had come. 
Then an amazing thing occurred. 
Mechanics, with only the most ordinary 
tools, stepped up to the pile, reassembled 
the three Cadillacs and sent them whirling 
around the track. 
No other competing car could be rebuilt 
without filing and hand fitting. Cadillac 
had revealed to the world an unsuspected 
American achievement—perfect inter- 
changeability of parts. 
So the Dewar Trophy was won for 


American industry. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


Its Divisions and Subsidiaries make these ACCESSORIES, PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 
which contribute to the merit of many other trustworthy cars 


Delco Starting Systems + Harrison Radiators 
Frigidamre 


. Delco Light and Power Plants 


Maker of PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


CHEVROLET Fisher Bodies + Remy Starting Systems 


CADILLAC 
OLDSMOBILE 


Buick 
OAKLAND 





GMC Trucks 


In 1912, Cadillac built the first car ever 
equipped with a complete electrical system 
of starting, lighting and ignition, and so 
won the Trophy a second time. 
By a long succession of similar triumphs 
the leadership of Cadillac was gained. 
That leadership it kept and brought to 
General Motors. 

se 
General Motors has built for Cadillac a 
wonderful new plant. It has contributed 
the united experience of its seventy-one 
divisions and subsidiaries to Cadillac crafts- 
manship; it has put its research laboratories 
at the service of Cadillac engineers. 
Thus, giving and receiving, the two have 
reinforced each other. From the strength 
of the parent company Cadillac draws 
increased strength. From twenty years of 
Cadillac fidelity General Motors inherits a 
splendid tradition and an enduring ideal. 
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New Departure Ball Bearings ° AC Spark Plugs 
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WOULD CHANGE MARKET BUREAU 


Why Farmers Oppose the Proposed Transfer 


By E. B. REID 


RESIDENT HARDING cut out for himself a man’s 
size job when he voluntarily undertook to take a hand 
in the shifting of the federal administrative depart- 

ments and to reconcile the secretaries of the various de- 
partments to a program calling for the transfer of some of 
their bureaus to other departments. At numerous times 
since Representative Frank Reavis of Nebraska introduced 
a bill about a year ago calling for a reorganization scheme, 
the president undoubtedly has wished to wash his hands 
of the whole affair. From a political standpoint he would 
have had a much easier proposition had he not insisted 
upon the appointment of Walter G. Brown of Ohio, who 
is not a congressman, on the commission as his personal 
representative and chrirman. Had he permitted congress 
to appoint the usual committee, worked out its recom- 
mendations, and passed them up to him, he could have 
vetoed them if he did not like them. Chairman Brown, 
according to reports, has proceeded to gather data from 
a number of the departments and has not in all instances 
consulted with the secretaries of these departments, and 
without action on the part of the Congressional Joint Com- 
tee submitted his report months ago to the President. 
Therefore, the report seems to be the president’s and Mr. 
Brown’s to date. 
[he program proposes a general shifting of bureaus 
| one department to another and the creation of a new 
department to be known as Public Works. A few months 
ago Representative Reavis was appointed to assist Attorney 
‘eneral Daugherty in the prosecution of war claims and 
iat relieved some of the pressure on the president to re- 
rt the plan. However, he still has Mr. Brown with him, 
ho, from a diplomatic standpoint at least, recently com- 
tted serious error in giving to the press the plan of reor- 
nization before it had been approved by the various 
retaries, and according to the announcement from 
pitol Hill before it was considered at any length by the 
Joint Committee. This has precipitated a most embarrassing 
ition for the president. 
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\IONG the many proposals particularly affecting ag- 

riculture which are ascribed to the president’s pro- 
gram are the shifting of the bureau of roads to a new 
department of public works, the transfer of the bureau 
of markets to the department of commerce and the trans- 
fer of the forestry service to the department of interior. 
For a time it was anticipated that the weather bureau 

might be transferred to the department of commerce 
but that proposal seems to have been a false alarm, for 
he present at least. 

Anticipating the possibilities of any reorganization 
scheme and appreciating the service which the department 
of agriculture renders to the farming interest as well as 
the general public, the American Farm Bureau Federation 
has twice passed resolutions opposing the transfer of the 
forestry service, the bureau of markets or the bureau of 
roads from the department of agriculture to any other 
department of the government. There is little doubt that 
the majority of the farmers of the country are of the same 
mind as the members of the Ameriean Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. It is therefore interesting to analyze the possibilities 
of emasculating the department of agriculture. 

The recent resignation of Albert B. Fall as secretary of 


the department of interior following as it did conferences 
tween Secretary Wallace and President Harding lends 
color to the belief that the forest service will remain in the 


department of agriculture. There is no secretary opposing 
Secretary Wallace and his contention that the bureau of 
roads should remain in his department for, of course, the 
y department of public works to which it is proposed 
bureau of roads be transferred has not been created. 
leaves the question of the agreement between the 
iries to the Brown plan to a settlement of the dis- 

posal of the bureau of markets or at least a liberal portion of 
t bureau. Just how far would the bureau be un- 
bled? What additional service would be rendered 
 disseeting it, and has not the department to which it 
Would be given, sufficient to do to take care of the broad 
uel which it now occupies? These are the questions which 
! liately arise in the minds of the farmers who have 


heen familiar with the development of the bureau during 
the past decade or so. 

Where do the functions of production and marketing 
cease to be of material and particular interest to producers 
and when do they become matters of traffic or commerce? 
This seems to be a very delicate question in the minds of 
some and there. seems to be a twilight zone which needs 
enlightenment by the farmers themselves. 

The department of agriculture has maintained, and the 
farmers with it, that agriculture is interested in the 
disposition of farm products to the point where they are 
manufactured, and in the case of fruits and vegetables 
thru to the ultimate consumer. As cooperative manufac- 
turing, as represented by cooperative creameries, continues 
to develop the farmers’ interest, of course, will follow such 
manufactured products a step or so further toward the con- 
sumer’s table. 

Let us glance along our hindsight and note what has been 
going on in the way of evolution in agricultural thought 
for the last few decades, for it throws a good deal of light 
upon the present situation. 


THUMB nail sketch of events leading up to our 
present agricultural activities necessarily only takes 
in a few of the outstanding factors of progress or evolutions 
of thought. From the Civil war to say 1890 the one out- 
standing thought in agricultural activities was to increase 
production. It might be called the period of better seed 
and better livestock production. We turned the searching 
eye of science toward improving our production process 
wherever possible, and we did a good job. However, even 
with this forward step the farmer found all too frequently 
that farming did not pay. Then there came a new school, 
those who advocated the keeping of cost accounts and that 
the study of farm management would be a sort of panacea 
for the dilemma in which agriculture found itself. “Balance 
your farm operations,” that was the answer and the pre- 
dominating motif of that period of activity. The next im- 
pulse came from the discovery that there was “something 
rotten in the markets.” 

About 1915 the federal bureau of markets was established 
for the purpose of solving the marketing problems which 
we said were making farming unprofitable. After the bureau 
of markets was established it found that there was a mis- 
cellaneous lot of farm products being marketed without 
much regard to either quality or quantity. The first move 
was to create standards, and we now have fifteen to twenty 
United States standards for farm products and more are 
coming rapidly. There are now standards for grain, cotton, 
potatoes, hay, apples, onions, strawberries, lettuce and 
other fruits and vegetables. Standards for livestock and 
meats are in the offing. 

Next the bureau of markets turned its thought to in- 
spection service and that has grown with great rapidity 
both at point of origin and distribution centers. We have 
grain inspection service, a cotton futures act, a warehouse 
act and the stockyards packer control act. Thus it might 
be stated that the latest era of agricultural activity might 
be called one of market control, if that is not over-shadowed 
by the present effort in cooperative marketing 


POSSIBLY every day in every way we are getting closer 
and closer to the real answer. But we will have to do 
more than say we are twenty times a day. 

Following the war the market went to pieces. We had 
overdone production, foreign outlets diminished and trans- 
portation was inadequate. Last year we produced a hun- 
dred million bushels more of potatoes than we needed, and 
next year from present indications it is quite likely there 
will be a surplus of both hogs and cattle. Apparently we 
have learned our lesson of production so well that with the 
least incentive we overproduce, and then, too, we are some- 
times helped to do so by an over indulging Providence. 
However, we are making progress and we have gone quite 
a way along the line of developing two essentials, standard- 
ization and inspection. ‘ 

The next step which is now occupying the attention of 
many economists, market specialists and farmers is the 
question of some way of bal- (Continued on page 90 








3-Point Superiority 


1. The Famous Diamond-Grid— 
the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a bridge. 
Can't buck le—can't warp—can't 
short-circuit. Double latticed to 
lock active material (power-produc- 
ing chemical) on the plates. Longer 
life. Higher efficiency. 


2. The Phileco Slotted Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage to the 
current oul electrolyte. revents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs bat- 
tery life 41 per cent. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
Wood Separator—made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating ha 
and soft grain ard grain for 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft 
grain for perfect circulation of aci 
and current—quick delivery of 
wer. Another big reason why 
hilco is the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


of Phileo Service. Over 5500 sta- 
tions—all over the United States. 
There is one near you. Write for 
address, if necessary. 








PHILADELPHIA 





With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 





Radio Dealers—Phileco Drynamic Radio St 


bad instock. Wire or write for detalls 
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Batteries 
are shipped to you charged but absolutely DRY. No acid 
sloppage. No charging equipment. No batteries going 


Feb., 1923 





He tried to beat -winter 
with an ordinary battery! 


But after THIS he bought a man-size Philco—the long- 
life, high-powered battery that whirls the stiffest engine— 
gives you quick, sure-fire ignition—protects you from the 
humiliations and perils of battery failure. 


Veteran car owners realize—thousands from bitter, hand- 
cranking experiences—that starting cold, oil-clogged motors 

-firing sluggish slow-vaporizing gasoline—keeping headlights 
blazing hour after hour—is no job for weak or under-powered 
batteries. 


That’s why thousands upon thousands of motorists today 
are demanding Philco Slotted-Retainer Batteries with the 
famous Diamond-Grid Plates. They know the Philco Battery 
has the tremendous reserve power needed for trouble-free 
driving in winter—the rugged, shock-proof construction that 
stands overcharging in summer. 

Why risk the uncertanties of ordinary batteries? Why con 


tinue exvosing yourself and family to the embarrassments 
and dangers of battery failure? A long-life, power-packed 


Philco—guaranteed for two years—now costs you no mort, 


in many cases less, than just an ordinary battery. 


See your nearest Philco Service Station at once! He has 
right-size Philco Battery for your particular car. 
The famous Philco Slotted-Retatner Battery ts standard for electric passenger cars and trucks, mie 
vice ts demanded. 


locomotives and other battery uses where long-lasting, low-cost ser 
Whatever you use batteries for, write Phtico. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 





SLOTTED@RETAINER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plate 
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A $10,000,000 HEAD OF WHEAT 


An Example of the Result of Careful Breeding 








By P. C. MANGALSDORF 


SINGLE head of wheat in 1906. Twenty-five million 
bushels in 1922. That, briefly, is the remarkable 
history of Kanred, a new variety of wheat developed 

at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station and now 
being extensively grown in the hard winter wheat district. 

People who think of Kansas only in terms of sunflowers, 
cyclones, and grasshoppers, have never passed thru the 
state just before harvest time, for, first of all, Kansas is 
a wheat state. Situated in the heart of the winter wheat 
belt, it is the most generous contributor to the nation’s 
heat bin. She grows annually from 
seven to nine million acres of this 


standard varieties. Since that time the acreage has in- 
creased very rapidly. In 1917 about 4,000 acres were 
grown. In 1922 it is estimated that nearly two million 
acres of Kanred wheat were harvested. 

Already the new variety has enabled the Kansas farmer 
to pocket an additional ten million dollars or more with 
scarcely any extra outlay of expense or labor. And all 
this from a single head that differed not a great deal in 
appearance from the other thousands of heads in the field 
from which Prof. Roberts picked it. 

It is rather difficult to define 
Kanred’s superiority over the other 





crop. .The yield per acre is rather 
low, averaging less than thirteen 
Any improvement, there- 
fore, over the varieties commonly 
crown that nets an increase of two 
or three bushels per acre, means 
millions of dollars in the grower’s 
pockets. This is exactly what has 
been achieved in introducing Kanred 
to the Kansas farmer. 

In the summer of 1906, Prof. 
H. F. Roberts, then botanist at the 
Kansas station, selected 554 in- 
dividual heads from a field of 
Crimean, a variety which had been 


| ishels. 








varieties. In appearance it is almost 
identical with Turkey and Kharkof 
the sorts most commonly grown. 
It is slightly earlier than Turkey, 
only a few days, but during the hot 
dry, winds that often strike the 
wheat belt just at ripening time, a 
day or two may make all the differ- 
ence between a good crop and a poor 
one. Kanred has a stiffer straw and 
stands up a bit better in rainy 
seasons. It is somewhat more cold 
resistant than Turkey. It is also 
very resistant, in fact practically 
immune, to black stem rust and 








introduced from Russia in 1873. 
The kernels from each head were 
planted in separate rows and the 
rows were alternated in regular intervals with a standard 
variety of the Turkey Red type. In this way it was possible 
to compare the behavior of the new strains with respect 
to stooling, cold resistance, earliness, and yield. 

By 1908 all but 122 of these selections had been discarded 
as inferior. The remainder were now grown in larger plots 
and four years later the entire collection, now dwindled 
in number to eighty-nine, was turned over to the Agronomy 
department for more exhaustive tests. 

The best of them were grown in tenth acre plots and in 
1914, Kanred, then known as No. 762, was chosen as one 
of the most promising strains and was grown in cooperative 
tests by ten farmers in various parts of the state. In 1915 
the strain was further tested by farmers in comparison with 


Kanred produces a plump, red kernel 


orange leaf rust. Serious rust 
epidemics are, however, not very 
common in Kansas. 

Kanred owes its value then, not to any single superiority 
over the other varieties, but to the combined effect of a 
number of qualities, which when translated into yield, means 
anincrease of about three bushels per acre. This means six 
million bushels when its present acreage is considered. 

When it finally replaces the other varieties, as it now 
promises to do, except in the eastern part of the state where 
soft wheats are largely grown, it will increase the crop from 
fifteen.to thirty million bushels per year. And this is only 
for Kansas. The new variety is also proving superior in 
eastern Colorado, southern Nebraska, northern Oklahoma, 
and parts of Missouri and Montana as well. 

The dissemination of Kanred to the farmer has been an 
achievement hardly less impor- (Continued on page 36 











In these plots Kanred has consistently outyielded other varieties 
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RESPECT FOR COURTS 
ERHAPS the courts have brought disrespect upon 
themselves to a large extent by being too lenient with 
rich criminals and too severe with petty offenders, but be 
that as it may, there is a growing disregard for law and 
the courts that is rising like a storm cloud over this nation. 
Anarchy lurks in the shadows. 

We have but recently seen the order of the Kansas 
industrial court laughed to scorn by union laborers who 
did not wish to obey the law. True, the defiant leader was 
put in prison for his contempt of court, but the hearts of 
the workers were with him, and he is considered a martyr. 

We have seen the orders of the railroad labor board, 
which is a court of last appeal in differences between em- 
ployers and employees, défied by those who did not like 
the decisions. Ben W. Hooper, chairman of that board, 
said recently before the Illinois Bar Association in regard 
to the violent attacks on the board by the labor press: 
“Nothing is left unsaid that seems to be calculated to stir 
up hatred among the employees and distrust and hostility 
among the people. The man who persistently Jabors to 
destroy the faith of the people in the courts, whether he 
be a bomb-thrower, anarchist or a United States congress- 
man, is guilty of the most insidious treachery to the re- 
public. 

“The big problem of organized labor today is identical 
with that of organized capital, and that is, how to avoid 
the abuse of great power. And it may be well remembered 
that a despotism of the many may be as detestable as the 
despotism of the individual.” 

These thoughts are worth pondering at this time so soon 
after a meeting of so-called progressive political and union 
labor leaders at which time it was proposed to amend the 
federal constitution so that the supreme court shall not 
have power to pass on the constitutionality of laws enacted 
by congress. It is the desire of radical labor leaders to 
remove the courts so that there shall be no restraint upon 
strikers in their lawlessness. 

This contempt for courts has extended until we have 
now a contempt for the constitution of the United States. 
Whither are we drifting with our liberalism? 

CARELESSNESS WITH FIRE 
HERE is the usual toll of deaths and severe burns and 
damages caused by oil and gasoline explosions. It 
would seem that every man, woman and child would soon 
know better than to handle oil and gasoline carelessly. 

There is absolutely no excuse for mistaking a gasoline 
can for a kerosene ean. It is, or should be; a red can. The 
odor ought to identify it. It ought-not be placed anywhere 
near the kerosene can. Wrap the handle with something 
that will call attention to the danger if you insist on mis- 
taking it for a kerosene can. Gasoline becomes a gas in a 
very short time after pouring or spilling on wood or any- 
thing. Do not light a match or create a spark in any way 
until the gas from gasoline has blown out or away. 

If you will use kerosene for kindling fires, then use it 
safely. Put some in a tomato can and stand a few cobs on 
end in the oil. Put a cob or two under the kindling and 
light it. There will be no explosion. If there is danger of 
any live coals being in the ashes light the oil soaked cob 
as soon as put in or the coals will create an oil gas that 
may or may not explode the stove. Never pour oil upon 
live coals unless you carry sufficient life insurance, fire 
insurance and have made your peace with God. 

Never fill a gasoline stove or lamp while burning—or 
while a light of any kind is near the operation of filling. 
Same applies to the auto tank. If you are foolhardy get 
where the explosion will not burn anyone else who 1s in- 


nocent 

This is the time of year to use due caution in regard to 
over-heated stove pipes. See that all pipes are in good con- 
dition and no cracks in the chimney. Carry sufficient 
fire insurance to cover house and contents, then use every 
precaution to prevent the company from paying for a loss. 


INLAND TRANSPORTATION BY WATER 

HE state of Illinois built the Hennepin canal across 

from the Illinois river to the Mississippi river so as to 
get direct water freight service to the gulf. The state 
spent $7,500,000 to build it. The cost of operation for the 
fiscal year of 1921 was $107,000. In 1921 only 12,949 tons 
of freight were shipped by this canal. The shippers, of 
course, paid the freight, but the tax payers were out about 
$37 a ton for every ton hauled. 

The state of New York built a barge canal across the 
state at a cost of about $250,000,000 and nearly $20,000,000 
more for terminals and warehouses. The canal is free to 
any who will use it. There were shipped by this canal 
993,639 tons of freight in 1921. The shippers, of course, 
paid the freight but the taxpayers of New York were 
out about $7 for every ton transported. 

In the case of the Illinois experiment the cost of keeping 
the Mississippi river open to water traffic has not been 
figured in. This subsidy from the government and state 
has failed to cheapen transportation or materially lessen 
freight congestion on the railroads. Had this amount 
been spent to develop hydro-electric power for rail trans- 
portation might it not have been better for the public? 
Can we not use the waters of our rivers better than to 
develop barge service? At best the rivers and canals are 
only open part of the year for barges. The public needs 
all year transportation. Let us dam the rivers and not 
damn the railroads so much. 


THE PACKER MERGER 

gh = proposed merger of two big packing companies 

thru the purchase by Armour and Company of the 
Morris Company interests has aroused considerable in- 
terest among producers of livestock and consumers of meat 
products. The attorney general has rendered an opinion 
that there is no legal obstacle to the transaction. While 
the “Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921,” vests the secre- 
tary of agriculture with broad powers of inquiry and con- 
trol, it apparently does not contemplate any action on his 
part in matters such as the proposed ‘merger. 

The reason given by Mr. Armour for desiring the Morris 
interests is that the larger volume of business will make 
possible greater efficiency in operation and the handling 
of products on a narrower margin. 

Just what, if any, the effect will be upon livestock prices, 

time alone will tell. One thing is certain, however, and that 
is that the attitude of producers toward the merger will 
be determined in large measure by the trend of livestock 
prices during the next few months or years. There will be 
a tendency to blame any slump in prices, whatever may be 
the real cause, upon the merger. 
@The Packers and Stockyards Act gives the secretary of 
agriculture the same authority to inquire into and control 
the methods employed as he had before the companies 
were merged. 


FOR AND AGAINST 

E are more or less prejudiced in our judgments by 

tribal or clannish instincts. Just because someone is 
for an idea those of the other tribe are going to be against 
it whether the idea is good or bad for them to adopt also. 
Scheming, selfish leaders are continually striving to set 
class against class so they can more easily feather their own 
nests. 

Just as sure as the packers, the great bankers, the leading 
manufacturers or the big corporations propose something 
that their business experience has shown would be bene 
ficial to the laborers or the farmers, both the laborers and 
farmers assume an aloofness that is dramatic. Racial 
hatred and religious intolerance is no more narrow thal 
the attitude so often assumed by labor and farmers toward 
big business. 

Farm leaders, with a broad enough vision to see the bene 
fit that might be gained in‘associating with men who have 
managed great affairs with success, are by some derid 
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as traitors to the farmers. There seems to be a determined 
and premeditated effort to keep class arrayed against class, 
when every thinking person knows that the farmers’, prob- 
lems are not his alone to settle. He must cooperate with 
fnancial institutions and transportation and merchants. 
Then why damn these and keep aloof from them and try 
to go it alone? 

Leaders who keep in their own little circle and know 
nothing of the inter-related problems are unfit to be leaders, 
yet broad-minded leaders are the ones who sooner or later 
get the axe. The wonder is that any broad-minded men 
can be found who will accept positions that are sure to 
terminate in their downfall at the hands of narrow critics. 

\sk yourselves why big business is big business. It never 
was built upon na row minded quarrels within the organ- 
ization. It never got anywhere by changing leaders every 
time a leader stepped out of his office to get a new idea by 
associating with other big men. 

Mentiofi anything that is good for the whole country 
and the farmers are for it—until it becomes known that 
the big bankers and big business are for it also, then there 
arises from some quarter the noisy one who tries to make 
the farmers believe that their leaders are traitors because 
big business is on the same side of the question they are. 


HAULING SCHOOL CHILDREN 
ATURALLY those who have not yet abandoned the 
one room school ask what it costs to haul the children 


mnsolidated schools, and J. C. Muerman of the United * 


States bureau of education gives some needed informa- 


tion on this subject in a bulletin. 
In Jackson township, Preble county, Ohio, where eleven 
horse drawn school hacks were used the cost per child per 


day was 30.4 cents. In the entire county the cost of sixty 
horse drawn busses was 20.5 cents per child. When the 
eleven horse drawn hacks in Jackson township were dis- 
placed by four auto busses, the cost was 25.9 cents per 
child per day. In the county twenty auto busses were 
used at a cost of 26.4 cents. 

In regard to cost, the whole thing rests on salary paid 
driver, and kind of auto-bus used. Out in Colorado eleven 
of the twelve auto busses of the Sargent consolidated 
school are run by the teachers who get $25 a month extra 
for being drivers. Outside drivers get $40. So you see 
if a teacher or older pupil will drive the bus it saves the 
cost of return trip empty and back to school to take the 
children home and saves in cost of driver. 

During the school year ’20-’21 the average monthly cost 
per pupil a month in sixteen states, north, south, east and 
west, was $3.50. In some of the figures making this average 
are included cost of conveyances and garages. So the 
average cost is around fifteen cents a day per pupil for 
transportation to school. 

Comfort and safety for the ‘children cost more than 
team hacks or auto-busses that have none of the modern 
conveniences and comforts. It pays in the long run to get 
a well-built, up-to-date auto-bus where they can be used 


at all. 


*TWAS EVER THUS 

HE Associated Press on December 22 sent out a 

potato story which contained this paragraph: “The 
five states, Michigan, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota 
nd Minnesota raised approximately 100,000,000 bushels 
of potatoes this year, but reports from most sections indi- 
cate that the growers lost money. The reason is variously 
ascribed to over-production, car shortage and lack of 
storage facilities.” 
_ Let there be a musical hit produced and imitations flood 


the country with similar music until the market is killed. 
Let there be dug a paying oil well and the hide of mother 
earth is punctured with drillings until investors go broke 


on failures. Let there be a gold find. The finder soon has 
plenty of neighbors to relieve him of his good fortune. Let 


there be any product of factory, any sale of stock that at- 
ts attention by unusual profits and there is at once a 
scramble to get in the game. It goes flat, of course. 


P [In business and speculation the same law works that will 
‘orever work in agriculture. Over-production brings defeat 
to those who had hoped they were the only ones wise enough 
ncrease the buying, the manufacture or the production 
i‘ high-valued commodity. It is speculation that leads 
'ver-production. 

_. wetting back to potatoes. The news report says that 
ome held on and lost money when the price went below 
1.00 a hundred.” If one has a chance to sell at a higher 


t 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 9 


figure and holds for a still higher price, and the price drops 
he has lost money—not on production but on speculation. 
It has to drop below actual cost of production before he 
has really lost money on production. This accounts for 
much of the so-called loss to farmers. Car shortage, bad 
roads, or speculation may cause a speculative loss and not 
an actual loss. 

If every farmer would stick to a regular rotation of crops 
suited to his farm; stick to a rather definite number of 
cattle and hogs, there would not be these extreme high 
prices followed by such losses as may result from over-pro- 
duction. When corn was very cheap in 1921, they who fed 
it into stock made good money. Everybody saw that when 
too late and stocked up for the next year. Corn is up this 
year so that livestock feeding is costing around the danger 
point. Over-production of cattle and hogs not only sent 
corn up but is liable soon to cause a break in livestock 
markets that will result in loss to feeders. It is not the 
so-called gamblers and speculators on the markets that 
the farmers need fear so much as the speculators among 
themselves who break the markets continually by over- 
production. 





OBSTRUCTED VISION 
HOSE who wear glasses know how they get covered 
with dust, spattered with rain, or sleet, or steamed up 
in winter when one enters the barn or house. Some wear 
blue glasses or some other shade. Clear vision is impossible 
without clear glasses. 

This illustrates another matter. How often we say, 
“Yes, I see’”’ or “I see the point,” speaking only of a mental 
insight into the subject discussed. Some of us are just 
naturally mentally cross-eyed, or near-sighted, and some 
of us who might see clearly allow our minds to become 
dusty or clouded with prejudice. Thru some physical de- 
fect, perhaps indigestion, or thru some series of failures 
or disappointments, we get the blue devils and cannot see 
clearly while in that condition. 

The one who wears glasses may be wholly unconscious 
of the dust that in part obstructs his vision. He thinks 
he sees clearly but does not. The one whose prejudices or 
ignorance obstructs his ability to think clearly may be 
wholly unconscious of the fact. 

The preacher is living so close to the straight and narrow 
path that he is shocked because the rest of humanity reels 
so recklessly along. The doctor is so familiar with the laws 
of sanitation he is grieved because the rest of us take so 
many chances. The political reformer lives so close to his 
idealism he is astounded that the rest of us tolerate every- 
day political by-play. Try as we will, editors are sometimes 
led astray by propaganda that makes us unable to see the 
truth just around the corner. 

If these truths were not so, there would be no need of 
forever harping on the subject of greater toleration. The 
individual has a dual nature. The family is a mixture of 
contending individualities. The state is no better than 
the majority mind. 

“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursils as ithers see us.” 


IS IT A LESSON? 
N 1912 the raisin crop of the California raisin growers 
was 63,000 tons. They were being driven out of business 
by low prices. This forced them to organize, which they 
did, November 15, 1912. 

They have increased their sales to well over 150,000 
tons, bringing the growers some $44,000,000. But this is 
not a great sum for each individaul grower. The profit is 
small but there is a profit instead of a loss as formerly. 
With the increased prospects of profit thru organization 
there has been an increase in the number of growers and 
increased acreage which accounts for the greater production. 

It goes to show that it is difficult to create a monopoly. As 
soon as a thing pays others get into the game. Organization 
made it pay but organization could not keep down pro- 
duction and keep up prices. Their profits have been small, 
but profits nevertheless. 

Can the United States Grain Growers, covering a far 
greater territory, do more than the raisin growers in ten 
years? Can the grain growers hope for greater profits thru 
organization than the raisin growers have had? Organiza- 
tion will help get profits, but profits will necessarily be 
small. That is the point we wish to make so that none will 
be disappointed in the future. If the growers can only 
steady the market so there will be no seasons of loss they 
will do a great work. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


N point of interest to the farming community all other 
activities in Washington during the past month were 
easily subordinated to the effort of the agricultural 
leaders in congress to enact a program of rural credits 
legislation. There was considerable disagreement as to 
what program is best adapted to the needs of the farmers 
and the stockmen as far as credits are concerned but there 
was complete accord as between the Administration 
proper and the Farm Bloc as to the need for legislation. 

As this dispatch is being written it looks as if an agree- 
ment has been reached. The senate committee on agricul- 
ture which has been considering half a dozen suggestions 
has decided to report to the senate two distinct measures 
which are intended as the backbone of an enlarged credits 
system. 

These are: first, the Capper bill authorizing the formation 
of livestock associations with government supervision and 
at the same time the extension of the War finance Corpora- 
tion for another year. Second, the Lenroot-Anderson 
bill which authorizes the extension of $5,000,000 addi- 
tional capital apiece to each of the federal farm loan banks, 
adding $60,000,000 to the capital of the system. At the 
same time the measure provides for the extension of credit 
on agricultural produce placed in guaranteed warehouses, 
thus giving such produce collateral value on a par with 
commercial paper. 


Status of Other Legislation 
HE ship subsidy bill is still before congress but it is 
apparently doomed to the scrap heap. It is really a 
forlorn hope, so much so that the Farm Bloc leaders have 
assurance that it will be set aside to give the right of way 
to farm credit legislation. 

Since the last review of the situation two important 
measures were acted on by committees. The truth-in- 
fabrics bill which has been a bone of contention before the 
interstate commerce committee of the senate has been 
favorably reported while the Voigt filled-milk bill which 
passed the house last session has been favorably reported 
from the senate committee on agriculture. Both measures 
are certain to be enacted into law this session. 

Another measure of interest acted on is the bill sponsored 
by Senator Norris (Nebraska) chairman of the committee 
on agriculture which provides for a federal fund of $100, 
000,000 to be used for the purchase and sale of farm produce. 
The bill is frowned on by the republican headers and its 
chances of passage are thought meager. 


First Break in Harding Cabinet 

ECRETARY of the Interior Fall is to resign his post 

on March 4. While the explanation given for, the first 

cabinet rupture of the Harding administration is that 
the secretary of the interior desires an opportunity to 
attend to his private business after his service as senator 
and secretary of the interior, the real reason is probably 
the differences that have occurred over the question of 
governmental reorganization 

Secretary Fall wanted the forestry bureau, now in the 
department of agriculture, to be transferred to the depart- 
ment of the interior. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
stood pat against the suggestion. The matter came to 
sixes and sevens; the president finally decided to side with 
the secretary of agriculture. Secretary Fall had also come 
in for a 


good deal of criticism on the ground that he favored 


or gave indications of favoring the throwing open of th: 
public domain to exploitation. Whatever truth ther 
was in this the situation became acute, with the resignation 
of Secretary Fall. 


Two Constitutional Amendments 

HERE are, at the moment, two important constitu- 

tional amendments pending before congress. One of 
these is the amendment which would prevent in the future 
the issuance of tax-exempt securities. The Administration 
has time and again contended that the adoption of such 
an amendment would in no way interfere with the taxing 
freedom of the states while it would bring into productive 
industry huge sums of money which are now not available. 
The chances are that the two-thirds majority necessary 
to enact it will not be mobilized, particularly in view of the 
fact that several republicans have joined a solid demo 
cratic opposition. 

The other amendment relates to the prohibition of child 
labor and was introduced as a result of a suggestion made 
by Presidnet Harding in his annual address to congress. 
The proposed amendment says, “the congress shall have 
power to prohibit or to regulate the hours of labor in mines, 
quarries, mills, ganneries, workshops, factories, or manu- 
facturing establishments, of persons under eighteen years 
of age and of women. 

Every previous effort by congress to regulate this ques- 
tion and to protect children from exploitation by means 
of taxing output of factories, etc., have proved a failure 
by reason of decisions of the Supreme Court. 


Farmers’ Buying Power Increases 

HE farmers are going up again in the economic scale, 

according to official figures from the department of 
agriculture. Improvement, it is stated, is due to an advance 
in the prices received for their products while the cost of 
their purchases have remained at relatively the same level. 
The index number of the farmers’ purchasing power went 
up during November from 65 to 66. The index number of 
commodities bought by farmers remained stationary at 
169. The index numbers indicate, however, that the farmer 
must rise in the economic scale considerably before put 
chase and sale figures strike an even balance. 

There is general admission that agriculture has kept 
pace to some considerable extent with the revival of indus 
try in general during 1922. It lagged behind, it is true, but 
the trend was upwards. Secretary of Commerce Hoover it 
his New Year’s statement called attention to this fact. 
At the same time he hazarded the opinion that the odds 
are all favorable to continued improvement in 1923. C redit 
is easier and buying and selling is approaching more normal 
conditions. One of the crucial factors in the situation nov, 
relates to the European problem. At the moment the dange? 
of friction between France and Germany over the settlement 
and payment of war reparations involves the United States. 
This.country is doing its utmost to be of aid. Should the 
question be settled all indications point to a greater demand 
for American farm products. Germany alone require 
85,000,000 bushels of wheat before the end of next April 
But until financial adjustments are made in Europe, nece* 
sary credits for this and other purchases will not be avai 
able. Hence, the great interest that this governmest 
is taking in the settlement of the problem. 

Continued on page 117 
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On a rising market, the man who delivers at pate A, 
or B, or C, gets paid according to the price A’, B’, 


On a falling market, the man who delivers at A gets the 
B price, resulting in loss. 


HOW POOLING AFFECTS PRICES 


Some Simple Business Laws That Operate 


By HUGH J. HUGHES 


F I pool my grain, or hogs, or fruit, or potatoes, how is 

it going to affect the price which I will receive?” is a 

question that is not always asked when a cooperative 
organization movement is under way. 

It is the business of the organizer to let people believe that 
the “‘eo-op” is going to put money into their pockets. And 
it undoubtedly will do so, in time, and if they go about it 
in the right way. 

But whether or not the pooling of the stuff sold will make 
the farmer more money than direct, home-market selling 
depends upon three very simple business laws: 

1. Where is it sold? Every move and every mile from the 
loading station piles up the cost to the owner, and, with 
present high freight rates, this moving cost is one of the 
big items in the total that the consumer pays. 

2. When is it sold? If the market is rising, the longer the 
time that elapses between the time of delivery at the 
home station and the actual time of sale the better for the 
seller. If the market is falling, every day that elapses 
between delivery at the home station and actual sale repre- 
sents a loss. 

3. How is it sold? If it is sold on its merits each man gets 
what belongs to him, so far as quality and return for quality 
are concerned. If there is an attempt made to “lump” the 
offerings, so that good and poor quality are mixed, then the 
man with good stuff loses and the man with poor stuff 
gains—both receiving unjust returns. 

The actual costs of selling, after the produce leaves the 
farm, are much more than appear at first glance. And, of 
course, Whatever these costs are, they are added to the costs 
of production and must be carried by the shipper as one of 
the charges which his price received must cover. 

Take, for example, potatoes. Besides local warehouse 
hs andling, there are the sacks; then there is the cost of 
freight and inspection, of transfer charges, of demurrage, of 
re-handling—one charge after another, and all of them 

stifiable charges, too, for I am not including re-consign- 
nents or rejections—charges which will run the total in- 
estments in the potatoes up to practically double what the 
irmer had invested at the time the potatoes stood in the 
vagon at the warehouse door. 

And every dollar of these charges is cash money out of the 
ocket. Suppose a car is worth $300. The shipper, whether 
an individual or an association, that puts that car onto the 

al distributing market, has to “dig up” about as much 
iore actual cash capital before he gets his money back. 
This increased investment is an added risk assumed by 
he grower, in the hope of a better net price for the product 
sold. It is a risk that few individual growers are willing or 
repared to assume. The presence of this risk is one of the 
iin reasons for the establishment of a sales agency equipped 
' follow the shipment and to give all needed protection both 
to the produce in transit and to the transaction of sale itself. 

Even when such sales plans have been worked out, the 
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tisk remains, and it is an open question how far the associa- 


tion is justified in passing up a strong local market in the 
hope of getting better prices, net, on terminal market sales. 

It is clear to my mind that the main purpose of a sales 
agency is to get the most money it can for its members. 
Nor is it justified in taking big risks in the hope of getting 
long prices. Fair-priced cash sales at home are usually 
more profitable than those sales that hang out for the last 
cent on the terminal market. In other words, the salesman 
who tried to get “every last cent there is in it” usually 
overstays the market, and sells on a decline—often at an 
actual loss. One season with another, it is safe business, 
and a fairly profitable practice, to sell on the home market 
whenever a fair bid is made for the thing to be sold. 

Pooling has the effect of retarding the sale. The farmer 
who goes to market with a load of hogs and sells to the local 
buyer gets his money in his fist. The deal is closed. He 
knows just what he has, in cash or in the bank. But the 
man who pools his shipment must wait, sometimes for a few 
days, sometimes for a good many, before sale is made, and 
his returns can be figured up. 

In choosing hogs I am aware that I am taking a quickly- 
turned product. Potatoes take a longer time, and wool still 
longer, as a rule. But the principle holds for all. And de- 
layed sales means either one of two things: either gain or 
loss as compared to the man who sells at home for spot cash. 

Suppose the market is on the up-grade. Then you have 
a situation such as [ have tried to picture in diagram I. 
John and Bill go to town with a load of wheat or corn. John 
sells his for cash. His price, on September Ist, is indicated 
by the point “‘a.”” He puts his money in his pocket and goes 
home. Bill turns his wheat or corn over to the farmers’ 
pool. It is sold fifteen days later. In the meantime prices 
have been going up, and the local market price on September 
15th is indicated by the point “b.”’ John and Bill compare 
notes, and find that Bill’s returns are better than John’s a 
an amount that is represented by the distance between ‘ 
and “a’’ prime. 

So for any other comparison between cash sales and 
deferred sales on a rising market. The man who pools gets, 
not only the gain (if there be any) in the wholesale marketing 
deal, but he gets the “‘lift” of the market rise. Too often— 
far too often—he thinks that the “lift” is something that has 
come to him because of his form of organization, or because 
of the business ability of his sales manager. That is very 
bad reasoning, because——! 

Take the other side of it: The market is slipping. Maybe 
right along. Maybe the slip started after the pool was 
formed. No matter. It’s on the toboggan. What happens? 
John goes to market, as before, gets his cash, goes home. 
Bill goes into the pool, and fifteen days later gets returns 
that make him weep. He says to himself: “I drew a rotten 
deal! Here’s John, who got so much cash on the same day 
I sold my corn, and he got, etc., ete.’ 

Of course the point is that Bill didn’t sell on the same day 
as John. He only delivered that day! (Continued on page 57 
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In the winter, protection from cold with plenty of sunlight and a good scratching place means good egg production. 


TO MAKE THE FARM FLOCK PAY 


For the Money Invested Hens Bring Biggest Net Income 


By H. A. BITTENBENDER 


OW many times have we heard the expression, “How 
many chickens do you keep?” In fact, this expression 
too often is the correct statement. The chidiens on 

many farms are permitted to keep themselves rather than to 
be properly housed, fed and selected. Thruout the country 
the farm flocks are not given the careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration that is usually provided for the other livestock. 
In spite of this fact a careful survey of the returns of the farm 
»0ultry flock shows that a larger net income is received than 
rom any other enterprise on the farm according to the amount 
invested and the labor expended. 

The production of market poultry, market eggs and day 
old chicks has increased rapidly but the price has maintained 
a high level. It is doubtful if the price of market poultry and 
market eggs will very soon, if ever, reach as low a level as 
before the war. The margin of 
profit above feed and labor cost 
is such as to warrant a very satis- 
factory revenue to successful poul- 
try producers. There are many 
avenues of loss and leaks where it 
is possible to make the margin of 
profit greater. If possible, the 
writer wishes to bring out some 
of the more successful practices 
that have proved efficient, eco- 
nomical and profitable. Let us 
divide these topics under several 
different heads. 

Breeding 

It is the ambition of every poul- 
tryman to have a flock of hens that 
will average two hundred eggs or 
more per bird. In order to achieve 
this it is necessary: to carefully 
select and breed from the strongest 
individuals in the flock. Where 
it is possible to trap nest, the prob- 
lem is not so difficult, but in the 
thousands of flocks where the use 
of trap nests is not practical, some 
other method must be followed. 
The following method has proved 
most satisfactory at the Iowa ex- 
periment station and has been put 
into practice very successfully in the farm poultry record flocks. 

1. Select hens at the end of their laying year according to 
the following characteristics: 

A—HEAD. We find that the best individuals in the flock 
have heads that indicate strength, vigor, vitality and con- 
stitution by being wide, broad, deep and rather medium in 
length. The eye is clear, bright, prominent, and well set out 
from the head. The keenness and alertness of the eye is a sure 
indication of the activity and vigorous disposition of the bird. 
There is perhaps no clearer representation of the bird’s actual 
ability than the indications that are revealed in the eye. 

The face of the higher producing bird is clean-cut, entirely 
free from coarseness, wrinkles and puffiness. The rate of speed 
of production can quite readily be measured by the quality of 
the head as coupled with the vigor of the bird 





Note the keen, alert eye, vigor and vitality of a 
high-producing head. 


Contrasted with this type of high producing head we have 
two extremes that can be associated with slow rate of speed 
and low production. 

(1.) Low Vitality Heads—The hen lacking in vitality most 
generally has a head long, slender, pointed, and lacking in 
width and depth. Associated with this type of head is the 
less prominent eye, at times sunken and lacking in brilliancy 
and alertness. Many times the head will be very fine, short 
and pointed. Hens that have this type of head nearly always 
have many rest periods, and their total egg production is not 
as much as it should be. 

(2.) Coarse. Heads—The other extreme of heads that is 
quite frequently found is the rather masculine, coarse, meaty- 
headed birds. These birds have the vigor, vitality and con- 
stitution, but instead of having the ability to lay over a lon 
period of time at a high rate o 
speed, consequently making a good 
egg record, their tendency is to lay 
on fat rather than to produce eggs. 
This type of head can be described 
in the towing manner: An eye 
not very prominent, usually being 
partly hidden by the overhanging 
eyebrow and the heavy eyelid. 
The iace, instead of being clean-cut, 
is coarse, wrinkled, puffy and has 
a rather thick, full appearance, 

We find that hens of this type, 
while they may lay over a long 
period of time, do not have the 
speed of production to lay the max- 
imum number of eggs that is de- 
sired. 

(3.) Color of Head—In hens that 
are in laying condition the comb, 
wattles and face will be filled with 
blood and will be bright red in 
color. However, if the hen becomes 
broody, out of condition, quits 
laying or moults, the comb and 
wattles instead of being bright red 
in color and filled with blood will 
present a dull appe.rance, often- 
times yellowish in color and lackin 
in blood. Do not discard a bi 
just because her comb is shrunken, and she is not in laying 
condition. She may be a good producer, temporarilv not in 
laying condition. 

B—TYPE. For a hen to lay a maximum number of eggs 
it is absolutely essential that she possess capacity. Capacity 

an be obtained in many ways. The reason for requiring capa- 
city is that the hen must have room to house a digestive system 
so as to take care of a large amount of feed required for the 
production of the maximum number of eggs. 

Coupled with the digestive system are the reproductive 
organs where the eggs are manufactured. Unless the bird has 
sufficient capacity for the functioning of both the digestive 
and reproductive organs it is impossible for her to manufacture 
eggs fast enough so that it is possible for her to lay at a high 
rate of speed. Some hens are capable (Continued on page 105 
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SOYBEANS IN THE ROTATION 


How This Valuable Crop Can Be Made To Fit In 


By I. J. MATHEWS, Ind. 


E have been accustomed to think of the soybean as a 

crop by itself but now that so many are grown that 

selling them for seed does not offer an outlet for the 
surplus, the farmer must view the crop in the general light of 
a legume—a short season plant that will serve as a supplement 
for fattening hogs, one that will substitute for a clover failure 
or one that can make up for a diminished hay acreage. When 
the seed was bringing a high price, the comparatively few 
growers could afford to neglect their corn in order to grow 
soybeans but with the number of growers greatly increased, 
working soybeans in- 
to the rotation plan so 


weeks difference will make with the weeds growing in the beans. 
George Stout, of Pulaski county, Indiana, put out a field of 
soybeans, drilled solid with the grain drill. One-half of the 
field was plowed two weeks before the other half was. Both 
were sown at the same time but the part plowed early was 
free from weeds while the late plowed portion was quite foul 
with ragweeds. 

Aside from the fact that cultivation is objectionable from 
the standpoint of competing with corn, it is also a frequent 
means of spreading disease if any is present. Herman Bremer 

planted soys using a 
grain drill, stopping 





they will not compete 
with corn is a serious 
problem. 

The writer has no 
desire to recede from 
an oft repeated state- 
ment that soybeans 
constitute one of the 
greatest crops of this 
age nor does he now 
or at any past time 
rate the soybean as 
superior to clover, but 
facts are facts and 
must be faced as such; 
the clover acreage of 
the cornbelt states is 
growing smaller and 
smaller every year. 
True, the alfalfa acre- 
age is increasing by 
leaps and bounds but 
it will not make up 
for the decrease in clover—at least, not so long as farmers 
apply lime enough to cover each acre once every hundred 
years as is the case at present, for the strongest limiting factor 
with alfalfa is lime in some form. 

With the facts set out above before us, it is no idle statement 
to say that the soybean can, and perforce must, come to occup 
an important place in cornbelt rotation systems. They will 
grow on a soil so acid that clover does not thrive and they will 
secure the nitrogen from the air and transform it into soil 
nitrates, two facts that endear the crop to every farmer who 
is watching the fertility barometer of his farm and is not satis- 
fied with his job of farming unless it has an upwerd tilt. 

From the standpoint of the rotation, the most serious ob- 
jection to soybeans is that as commonly planted, they need 
cultivating and this comes just at a time when the corn needs 
the same treatment. This year, a number of farmers have 
tried different ways to get rid of this cultivating when the corn 
needed attention. 

J. V. Shiveley of Montgomery county, Indiana, grew soy- 
beans that were entirely free from weeds without crop culti- 
vation. Speaking of how 
he did this Shiveley re- 








A sixty-acre field of soybeans. 


up two holes, letting 
the third run, etc., 
drilling three rows at 
once across the field, 
These beans were 
tended three times 
with a weeder. A few 
weeds came on but 
not enough to do any 
damage. Across the 
road, J. H. Malcolm 
planted with a com 
planter that had been 
cut down to make the 
rows thirty inches 
apart. These  soy- 
beans were cultivated 
three times with a 
corn cultivator, taking 
off the two outside 
shovels. These beans 
showed a disease, lo 
cally termed tipburn. 
It appeared first in the low spots and finally spread thruout 
the entire field except for occasional plants here and there. 
Indications seemed to point to the cultivating as causing the 
rapid spread of the disease. y 

he usua! directions have been that soybeans intended for 
hay ought to be planted just after corn planting. The “after” 
should have been “before” so far as the cornbelt rotation is 
concerned. Soybeans will stand more frost than corn; moreover, 
planting before corn brings the job of curing the hay during 
the last days of August—a time when the weather is usually 
very favorable. Soybeans planted for hay about June | ar 
not ready to cut until the middle of September and a mor 
unfavorable season for hay making could scarcely be found. 
I know from experience that curing soybean hay in September 
is likely to be a matter of continuous turning. ‘ 

For hay making, the proper cutting tool to use will depend 
somewhat upon the cultivation. Beans not cultivated.can be 
cut with the mowing machine but if the beans have been cul- 
tivated and especially if they have been ridged, cutting with 
a mowing machine shows a lack of feeling for the machine. 

A block put under the 
shoe of the machine to 





marked, ‘‘When you get 
ready to grow a crop of 
soybeans, you prepare the 
ground, don’t you?” Of 
course, the listener nodded. 
“Well why not use the 
same headwork to grow 
your weeds then. I want 
to grow three crops of 
weeds before I ever plant 
the soybeans. The ground 
is plowed early and as soon 
as plowed, I dise it deep 
just as tho I was getting 
ready to plant. Scene 1— 
A field of weeds. Act 2— 
Another deep discing about 
ten days later which de- 
stroys the scenery of Scene 
1 and prepares another 


weed seedbed. Scene 2— 








elevate the cutter bar wil 
help some and using the 
buncher attachment as for 
clover seed will make it 
unnecessary to rake, this 
get.ing sand into the hay. 
The old self-rake reaper 
is the ideal tool but most 
of these passed on befor 
the popularity of the soy- 
bean was dreamed of. 
While on the subject of 
soybean hay making, pal- 
ticular attention should be 
called to the fact that 
when soybeans become 
bone dry in the swath, 3 
drizzling rain will leach 
out a large part of their 
lant food in short order 
ut if put in bunehes while 
still tough, they can stand 








A second crop of weeds 
and Act 3 is a repetition of 
Act 2. When the third 
crop of weeds is out of the way, I am ready to plant my soy- 
beans. The ground is in good condition and the plant comes 
on fast and soon shades the rows so much that the weeds 
cannot grow.” 

If soybeans are to be grown for hay without cultivation, early 
preparation of the seedbed is an essential to keeping down 
weeds as well as having the hay making come at a time when 
it can be done best. I recently saw a good example of what two 


a great deal of rain with 
the least loss of food value. 
Raking them up while still tough takes longer, of course, but 
it is safer all the way around as it saves more leaves and more 
wong food. If beans are planted so they can be made into 

ay late in August, this work balances into the lull which 
comes after threshing and before silo filling rather than break- 
ing right in later when silo filling is the order of the day. 

A large number of pork producers are rapidly coming to 4p- 
preciate the value of a field of early (Continued on page 36 
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\f TRACTOR AND AUTO IN WINTER 


Some Points on Good Lubrication 
By C. C. HERMANN 





NYONE having operated an automobile or tractor during 
the winter months will readily appreciate the many 
obstacles to proper lubrication of the moving parts. 

Winter driving of the automobileis common practice and there 
are many operations that can be profitably done by use of the 
tractor during this period. 

It is not to be expected, therefore, that the average farmer 
will put away his car or tractor for an idle winter as long as 
there is work to he done but will, by some means or other, keep 
it going until it freezes stiff. There is really no reason why this 
automotive equipment should not be utilized twelve months of 
the year and it is wholly within the possibilities of every operator 
to keep it going year in and year out without undue harm to the 
mechanism. 

The prime essential to proper lubrication at any time is a 
proper lubricant and this is doubly true during the winter. In 
the complete lubrication of the tractor we find three general 
grades of lubricant in use, namely, crank case oil or liquid 
lubricant, transmission grease and cup grease. 

The selection of a lubricant depends on the lubricating system 
employed and it is advisable to follow the recommendations 
of the manufacturer in this regard for two highly important 
reasons. Such recommendations are generally based on the 
results of extensive tests conducted in a practical manner and 
far too expensive for the individual purchaser to duplicate. 
By changing the lubricant or method of lubrication, the pur- 
chaser removes the blame, in case of failure of lubrication 
traceable to faulty design, to his own shoulders, 

There are three systems of lubrication em- 
ployed, namely, gravity, splash, and force 
feed. In the gravity system the supply 
tank is on a higher level than the 
bearing surfaces to be lubricated 
and, as in the case of the force 
feed system, more often sup- 
plied with a sight feed arrange- 
nent. The gravity system 
ffers difficulty in the colder 
limates due to the lubri- 
int becoming too thick 
» flow readily thru the 
il duets when starting 
old. Not infrequently 
some damage is done be- 
re the engine heats up 
sufficiently to insure un- 
estricted flow of the 
ibricant. 

The splash system is 
nerally employed in con- 
ection with a semi-force 
ed system. The lubri- 
nt is stored in the bot- 
m compartment of the 
rank case from where it 
pumped by a small 
imp, located on the en- 
ne and driven from the 
im shaft, thru tubes 
iding to small recep- 
cles located in the path 
f the crank end of the 
mnecting rods. This lubricant is splashed about by small 
ppers fixed to the ends of the connecting rods and the fine 
ray caused thereby finds its way to various bearings and 
linder walls. 
This type of lubrication depends upon a pump for its supply 
and the main difficulty is encountered from the freezing of the 
imp supply line. The intake is generally at the lowest point 
f the oil pan and is protected by a screen thru which all oil 
ist pass on its way to the pump. Most oils contain a small 
ercentage of water and this water being heavier than oil 
ettles to the bottom. The pump intake being at the lowest 
int, the water freezes in the intake pipe. Some of the water 
ind in the crank case is peda or by a leaking gasket 
1 water in the fuel which condenses on the cylinder walls 
thence flowing down into the crank case. With the intake pipe 
zen no oil can be pumped thru the system until*thawed out. 
is holds true with the force feed system as well, with the ex- 
ption that the intake is generally up where it can be thawed 
t more easily. 

_ The frozen intake tube and bottom of the crank case can be 
.wed out by running the engine; however, this is bad practice. 
e engine cylinders require three to four drops of lubricant 
r minute for proper lubrication so that it is not difficult to see 

t the engine should not be operated very long without lubri- 

t; otherwise there is grave danger of scoring a cylinder wal] 

| possibly sticking a piston. : 

\ll force feed systems are provided with a sight or pressure 
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With good management the tractor will work twelve months 


in the year 


indicator and the operator will do well to watch this diligently 
for failure of lubrication. As soon as the gauge fails to register 
oil pressure or no oil is seen to flow by the glass, the engine 
should be stopped immediately and the trouble remedied. 

A good lubricant for engine use should possess four character- 
istics: First, it should be low in carbon; second, it should 
ossess a good body; third, it should have a high flash point; 
fourth, it should not congeal at temperatures common to the 
vicinity in which it is to be used. 

An oil high in carbon should be carefully avoided. Oils high 
in carbon deposit a carbon soot over the combustion chamber 
walls and on the valves and spark plugs causing pre-ignition 
and engine knocks. When the lubricant is consumed entirely 
or not at all by the combustion within the engine, all sooting 1s 
avoided. 

An oil to be a good lubricant should not contain acids that 
are injurious to metal surfaces. This is characteristic of most 
animal and vegetable oils. To test an oil for acid use a metal 
plate having a polished surface. Cover this surface with a thin 
film of the oil and subject to the sunlight for twenty-four hours 
after which wipe the oil off clean. If the plate has retained its 
original polished surface the oil is in all probability free from 
acids. If, however, dull spots have developed over the polished 
surface the oil contains acids injurious to bearing surfaces. Such 
oil should be carefully avoided. ; . 

Graphite forms a very good body when mixed in with the 

regular lubricant. It is not affected by the high 
temperatures encountered within the engine 
cylinders and fills up the small grooves 
and holes in the metal surfaces. Its 
use alone is not advisable nor is it 
recommended for use in force 
feed or gravity systems due to 
a tendency to clog up the 
small oil passages. Where 
it is introduced into the 
oil a small teaspoonful for 
each pint of oil is suffi- 
cient. The graphite used 
should invariably be in 
the powdered form. It 
may also be introduced 
into the cylinder thru the 
spark plug hole in small 
quantities. 

An oil should possess a 
high fire test, preferably 
five hundred to six hun- 
dred degrees; however, 
this may be lower for 
winter use in order te ob- 
tain the advantages of an 
oil that will not congeal 
at the prevailing tempera- 
tures. The fire test of an 
oil is defined as the tem- 
perature to which the oil 
must be heated in order 
to produce a vapor that 
will ignite over the surface 
of the oil. 

The trouble encounter- 
ed by the water settling to the bottom of the crank case and 
freezing in the pump intake pipe, may be avoided by changing 
the oil more frequently during the winter or by introducing a 
pint of denatured alcohol into the crank case. This should be 
repeated about every two weeks thruout the winter depending 
upon the amount that the engine has used. This denatured 
alcohol will mix with the water, forming a non-freezing solution 
at ordinary temperatures. 

The transmission grease becomes quite stiff when the engine is 
allowed to stand idle in the cold for any length of time and 
aggravates starting. For this reason starting is made easier 
by holding the clutch disengaged until the engine is well under 
way. The grease is limbered up by this procedure before 
placing a load on the motor. 

p grease seems to be the most common form of lubricant 
in use. It is therefore advisable and prudent to select cup 
po with extreme care. In the winter months the grease 

ecomes extremely hard making it nearly impossible to force 
the grease to the bearings except when a high-grade grease 
is used. The chief difficulty, however, is not so much the fault 
of the grease as it is with the grease cups. The cup invariably 
leaks around the threads and instead of forcing the grease into 
the bearing it squeezes out around the cap. Anindividualnot 
entirely competent will cause the ruin of a good bearing in a 
short time by the use of these cups. Any one of the high-pres- 
sure lubricating systems on the market at the present time 
is a vast improvement over the common oil cup. 
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THE PERCHERON HORSE 


History and Reasons Why the Breed Has Become So Popular 


By ELLIS McFARLAND 









This article is one of 
a series covering each | 
of the principal breeds 
of horses, cattle, sheep 
and swine. Eacharticle || 
| is being written by the | 
| bestavailable authority 
on that breed. Mr. 
McFarland, whose 
name appears above is 
secretary of the Per- 

cheron Society of Amer- | 
ica. Heisagreatlover | 
|| of Percherons and apro- 
| found student of the 
| breed. Watch for other 
breed articles in suc- 
ceeding issues. | 

















Corona 5th, grand champion mare 1922 = a 
International 








Maple Grove Carrie, junior champion mare 
1922 International 


first record of the beginning of Percheron breeding in the these approved stallions received from the government for 


I: the early part of the nineteenth century we have the Prizes were awarded to the finest brood mares. Owners of 


Perche district of France. It has been held by many that each year the horses were kept at stud, 100 to 300 francs as 
the Percheron horse has rather an uncertain ancestry as a a pension, according to the quality of the stallion. One farmer 
foundation. It has also been said that even the breed itself is reported to have received a medal from the government in 


does not date back much 
more than three-quarters of 
a century, but these theories 
were completely disproved 
when Alvin H. Sanders 
brought to light in “The 
History of the Percheron 
Horse” the fact that the 
earliest records of Percheron 
breeding date back to 1822. 
This was the first mention 
that was made of the term 
“Percheron.” It was in 
connection with a draft stal- 
lion called Desarme 538. 
This old record states that 
the horse was foaled in 1815. 
Abundant data have been 
uncovered in these old French 
government documents to ‘ 
show that draft stallions, —— 
dapple grey in color, were T urquoise grand champion mare 1919 
used as early as 1809. One ” Futienational 
horse is named Le Pierrot 
and he is described as stand- 











recognition of the great care given tohis horses. 

From the original documents found in the 
National Archives at Paris it was found that the 
first three approved stallions in the Nogent 
district were Superb, Le Curieux and Le Perche- 
ron. The first two are described as greys, and 
the other a bay. They were approved m 1820 
and 1821. It is of special note to know that the 
mares bred to these early day sires were mostly 
reys with fewer blacks and some red roans, 

rowns, bays and chestnuts. The patronage 
was very liberal, with sometimes as many as 
100 mares being bred to one of these approved 
stallions in a single season. Bijou, a familiar 
name in Percheron pedigrees, was a horse that 
served 116, 124 and 135 mares in the years 1825, 
1826 and 1827. 

Grey was the foundation color of the Percher- 
on horse, especially in stallions. There were 
black mares always, according to the stallion 
sheets examined, beginning about 1820, but 
the greys predominated. Then as the black 
color craze came on in America more blacks 
were produced in the Perche in order to meet 
this foreign trade. There appears to be no 


ing 15.3 hands high. There can be little doubt, however, that foundation to the theory that this black color came about 


these early dapple grey horses were Percherons. 


by outcrossing for there had always been some blacks in the 


It is particularly interesting to note also that mention is Perche and by careful selection the number was increased. 
made of these draft stallions with increasing frequency from It is intensely interesting to know why greys were preferred 


1809 up to the year the word “Percheron”’ is 
used for the first time in 1822. These horses 
were almost always designated as greys. Inas- 
much as this horse breeding work was carried 
on under government supervision, in this dis- 
trict now known as the Perche, there seems to 
be no good reason to doubt any longer that the 
origin of the Percheron horse can be traced 
back, with an absolute certainty, to at least 
the first decade in the nineteenth century. 

The most interesting period in the breed’s 
history is recorded between these early days 
and the time the first horses were brought over 
to the United States. From the very beginning, 
every effort possible was exerted in laying the 
foundation for a draft breed with special at- 
tention being given to methods of improvement. 
The French government took the matter in 
hand and stallions standing for public service 
had to be inspected by these officials, The 
horses that passed were known as certified stal- 





in France in these early days 
instead of blacks. The Per- 
cheron was the favorite stage 
coach horse before the time 
of railways because of his 
weight and his handiness in 
getting around. Of course, 
the lighter type of Percherons 
were used principally for this 
work. The grey colored 
horses were preferred because 
the teams could be seen more 
readily at night on the road- 
rays. 

The evolution of the Per- 
cheron horse is a little dif- 
ferent than that of any other 
breed. The little section 
from whence sprang this 
premier breed is less than 
sixty miles square. The 





lions and a bonus was given the owners by the 


government. Is it any wonder that the breed Jeanette, champion mare 1920 International 


improved so rapidly? 
It is a fact that as early as 1818 the Count of 


greys and blacks first found 
avor on the stage coach 
and then farmers quickly 
saw the need of such horses 


Breteuil took definite steps to improve the horses in the Perche to till the soil. It was the farm demand which led to the increase 
An inspector was appointed to visit all the stallions destined in size of the early day type of Percheron. 


for service and to indicate those having the necessary qualities 


In America he was bred from the very beginning as a horse 


rendering them fit, and also to see that only mares suitable. with the “Get up and go” that it took to pull the old stage 
to be mated with such stallions were allowed to be covered. coaches and with the muscling and the disposition to lay into 
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the collar when the roads were bad or when hitched to farm 
nplements. It was the sturdiness of the French farmer and 
fact that generation after generation of these horse loving 
yple gave their best efforts, that made possible the laying 
the foundation of a draft breed that was destined in years 


A 
pt 
{ 


come as the most popular drafter in the world. 


In 1839 Edward Harris, of Moorestown, N. J., brought over 


FARMING 


mendous proportions. 


i7 


other kinds of horses as well. Farm products rose in value and 
that focused attention upon increased production. This set 
the farmer to thinking and it also renewed his confidence in 
draft horse breeding as an essential factor in the successful 
operation of his farm. The Percheron business grew to tre- 


A halt came in 1914 at the opening of the World War. Since 


, 
four head, only one of which reached America alive, and this 
was a mare. Mr. Harris, not to be discouraged, returned to 
I 


rance immediately and secured two stallions; 
one named Diligence, and two mares, one of which 
died. It appears that neither of these importations 
amounted to much. The stallion Diligence was the 
only animal in the lot to which we can make refer- 
ence aS having any influence upon the horse stock 
of New Jersey. “It is said he begot about 400 
foals. His death occurred in 1856. A mare named 
Julie, foaled in 1851,and two stallions, Diligence II 
and Louis Philippe, all by Diligence, were among 
the foundation animals accepted for registry in 
the first volume of the American Stud Book.” 
The first stallions brought over that left a re 
benefit in this country were Louis Napoleon anc 
Normandy, better known as “Old Pleasant Valley 
Bill.” They came over in 1851. It is said that 
nother colt named Gray Billy came over with 
ese two but we know little of what he did as a 
sire. The career of “Old Bill” in Ohio and of 
Louis Napoleon in Illinois marks the solid foundation 
from whenee sprang the subsequent popularity 
f the French drafter in America. Even tho three 
re and ten years have slipped away since then, 
re are breeders still living who well remember 
striking influence these two stallions had upon 
horse stocks of the community where they 


then Percheron breeders have had rather lean years. It would 
appear, however, that the pendulum is starting to swing the 





other way- again. Every- 
thing looks encouraging 
fromthe standpoint of 
the man who is in a posi- 
tion to produce high class 
animals, Farmers are 
beginning to show interest 
in breeding grade horses 
again. That means that 
the demand for Perche- 
ron stallions will increase 
from now on. The eall 
for mares now exceeds 
the available supply. This 
reviews in brief the his- 
tory of the Percheron 
horse up to the present 
time. 

Disposition. There are 
certain characteristics 
about -Percheron horses 





Rectorat, grand champion stallion 1920 
International 


stood. The first cross met with such universal favor that the 
1¢ Percheron becameindelibly fixed inth minds of American 
mers and there has been no undoing of this impression 


ce then. Following this period the 
story of the breed had to do principally 
th the producing of grade horses. A ag 
stallions were imported each year. : 
tween 1839 and 1870 a total of ninety 
llions and twénty-ohe mares were 
brought to this country from France. 
[t is believed that there were a few more 
rought over but there is no definite 
rd as to the exact number. It was not 
intil after 1870 that there were any pure- 
bred mares owned in Illinois. A financial 
depression, following the year 1870, caused 
lull in the Percheron business which 
did not pick up again until nearly ten 
years later. 
\s the prairies developed and the 
ge countries took on horse breeding 
1 commercial basis, breeders and im- 
rters of Percherons met with unusual 
ess financially. hes 








that have been responsible 
for their widespread pop- 
ularity. The Percheron 
horse is gentle and yet 
full of life. There is a 


vast difference between being gentle thru sluggishness and 
being gentle thru natural instinct. During haying season it 
is not an uncommon thing to find a Percheron mare pulling 


up hay without a driver. One 
frequently sees a small boy exer- 











cisg a big Percheron stallion 
by riding him. Then too it is not 
uncommon to see a boy working 
a stallion in a team. Whenever I 
see a scene like either of these 
my heart goes out in admiration 
for my favorite breed. There is 
no room for argument as to the 
amiable disposition of the Perche- 
ron. 

Easy Keeping Qualities. During 
the time when feed was so ex- 
tremely high, the easy keeping 
qualities of the deep-middled Per- 
cheron found favor everywhere. 
The easy keeping, early maturing 
characteristics of the breed is one 
of the reasons why Percherons 
have become so popular in every 





country where there is any ap- 
— for a good, big work 
1orse in the field or on the city 


Between 1880 and and 1890, 4,988 Sr é 
an we 4 -_ — were ion Wolfington, champion American bred 
ted ond 1 990 ntolitens and 2,089 stallion 1919 and 1920 International 


es were bred in America. 


ten years that followed have never been equalled as a 
neial depression. The period of 1893 was terrible. Percheron 
ding suffered tremendously. Good purebred mares sold 
»w as $100 a head. In fact, the business dropped off until 


8,807 American Bred 
Percherons and 1,490 im- 
ted animals were recorded 
the entire decade. There 
also a considerable num- 
er of those recorded that had 
n foaled previous to 1890 
{ more than 1,000 colts 
were foaled *in this 
country during this period 
depression were not regis- 
tered until several years later. 
lhese hard times, however, 
not without their g 
effects for the low values re- 
ted in a very widespread 
tribution of Percheron 
res. The best mares were 
1 as low as $300 a head. 
‘len beeame owners of Per- 


streets. The wide-breasted, deep- 


middled and thick-muscled Percheron mare is not to be ex- 
celled when it comes to wearing the collar every day and staying 
fat on a moderate amount of feed. It is not infrequent to 
see these Percheron mares do the winter work on the average 








cherons who would never have 

thought of such a thing at 
nal prices. 

he first ten years in the 

ntieth century showed a 

marked improvement in business conditions. 


The Per- 


ron business thrived equally well and by 1910 values had 
n reached pre-panic levels. The Boer War caused an export 
» which resulted in increasing values for drafters and all 
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Jasmine, grand champion stallion 1919 
International 


cornbelt farm with two small feeds of grain 
per day, a straw pile, cornstalk field and a 
little hay for roughage. They go thru the 
winter and come out in the spring fat and 
hard muscled, ready for the season’s work. 

A Percheron colt, whether grade or pure- 
bred, if he has been well fed can do a great 
deal of work as a two-year old. They mature 
quickly if they are given a chance because 
every bushel of grain. one puts into them 
seems to go to the right place, so to speak, 
and the first thing we know we have a colt 
big enough to make half a team. 

Percheron Feet. The mule-like foot of the 
Percheron is a characteristic every lover of 
the breed points to in admiration. The foot 
is sometimes criticized by the adherents 
of other draft breeds for its mule-like shape, 
but all must bow in submission when it comes 
to reckoning the long years of service on city 
streets of good Percheron geldings. 

It is true that the Percheron foot is not 
spread out like that of a duck, but neverthe- 
less it stands the hard knocks. There is a 
place to nail a shoe on a Percheron foot. The 


uality of hoof texture is such that it wears well. The shiny, 
sleek appearance indicates that the foot will not dry out as 


will the one whose texture is scaly and looks dead. The Perche- 
ron foot has depth at the head. Some (Continued on page 62 
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POINTS ON PRUNING 

I have some ‘pruning to do. What} 
should I use to cover the wounds? How | 
close to the trunk should I cut in taking 
off large limbs?—C. 8. D., Ohio. 

By all means write to your experiment 
station for a bulletin on pruning. We 
have found a thick paint made up of 
white lead and raw linseed oil, to each 
pint of which one ounce of, powdered 
corrosive sublimate is added, an excellent 
covering for wounds. Wounds smaller 
than an inch in diameter’ need no paint. 
Cut as close as possible to the main 
branch if it is necessary to remove a 
lateral and make a smooth even cut. 
Never leave stubs. 


WANTS MANURE PRESERVATIVE 
We clean our stables and cow barns 
every day. And we clean under the hen 
roosts twice each week, but it is impossible | 
to haul to the fields. Isn’t there some way 
to preserve manure without injuring it for 
fertilizer?—A. G. B., Mich. 

The use of acid phosphate with manure 
is a helo in checking the loss of nitrogen, as 
well as actually adding valuable plant 
food. Ground rock phosphate is fre- 
quently rcs for use with 
manure, but it does not do much good as 
a preservative, tho it is undoubtedly of 
benefit as a source of phosphorus. If peat 
is readily available it will be good asa pre- 
servative, almost as good as acid phos- | 

| 











phate, and possibly much cheaper. If 
peat is not available, however, we would 
suggest the use of acid phosphate rather | 
than rock phosphate or land plaster or 
gypsum. 
SELLING CONTRACT 

A buys some land. His contract for 
deed calls fer the money in two years. 
B gives him permission to sell if he can. 
Is this according to law? B just tells 
him,to sell and there are no witnesses. 
Can a man sell land to which he hasn't 
a deed, as in this case ?—K. H., Minn. 

One who has a contract for a deed to 
land cannot sell the land, until he gets 
his deed, but he can sell his contract 
rights. 





YELLOW SWEET CLOVER 

Is it true that some people are chang- 
ing from growing white sweet clover to 
yellow?—K. S8S., Neb. 

We are reliably informed that while 
the white sweet clover remains the gen- 
eral favorite of the sweet clovers, some 
are changing to the yellow biennial. 
The reasons given are that the yellow 
grows less coarse, is a little earlier, and 
while it produces a smaller crop it is 
sometimes more favored by the stock. 


CONCRETE WATER TANK 

I want to build a concrete water tank 
as soon as I can inside my barn. I can 
close the place in so it can be heated 
until concrete What mixture 
waterproof? Or would a galvanized iron | 
tank be better?—M. T. C., Pa. 

Concrete is a satisfactory material for 
constructing water tanks, providing | 
proper precautions are taken in mixing | 
and curing the concrete. 

The proportions to be used in making 
tanks, are one part of cement, two 
parts of clean sand and four parts of 
clean gravel. Clean field stones may be 
used for filling provided they are small, 
hard, and so placed that they are well | 
imbedded in the finer material. Metal 








sets. is 


reinforcement is also recommended as a 
precaution against eracks. 
care fully 


Mix the con- 


thoroly, place, and tamp 


crete 





|ruin the job. 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers Information. Bureau," 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 








well. This involves working the coarse 
material back from the forms and allow- 
ing the fine material to work out and 
form a dense water proof surface. 

The curing of concrete goes on rapidly 
during the first week or ten days after 
mixing, and as this curing process re- 
quires moisture, many a job has been 
ruined by allowing it to dry too rapidly 
Every new job of concrete work should 
be kept covered from the sun and wind, 
and thoroly wet down twice a day for at 
least a week. This is doubly important 
in making tanks and will prevent un- 
sightly and unsanitary cracks which may 
Where there is danger of 
freezing, the sand, gravel and water 
should be heated before mixing, and 
the. work must be protected carefully 
from cold until it is thoroly set. 


KEEP THE BULL UNTIL PROVED 

How soon do you advise a person to 
dispose of a bull after using him in the 
herd? Can a bull be kept in one herd for 
four years or ought the bull be disposed 
of every two years?—C. F., IIl. 

It is a mistake to dispose of a bull that 
has any prospects whatever until his true 
value is determined by his progeny. Many 
a dairy bull has gone to the block only 
for it to be found later on that some of his 
daughters are making fine records. You 


| cannot tell much about the record of a bull 


until he is about five years old, and he has 
to be about seven years old before much 
can be told of his breeding qualities. Do 
not butcher an animal that may be the 
making of your herd, until he has had a 
fair chance to prove himself. 


SAN JOSE SCALE ON CURRANTS 
My currants have been dying the last 
couple of years and there seems to be no 
cure for the trouble. I have seen no 
insects. The branches have a little gray 
dust-like growth but the leaves are not 
bothered. I am enclosing a twig with the 
dusty appearance.—Mrs. B. D. F., Iowa. 
San Jose scale is what is killing your 
currants. Spray in the spring just as the 
buds are swelling using concentrated lime 
sulfur at the rate of one gallon lime sulfur 
to eight gallons of water. When we speak 
of concentrated lime sulfur we mean boiled 
lime sulfur of thirty degrees to thirty-five 
degrees Baume strength. You can get this 
from any house handling spray supplies. 


RHUBARB AND ASPARAGUS 

When is the best time to transplant 
rhubarb and asparagus and can you give 
me a general outline of the culture of each? 
—Mrs. F. E. 8., Mo. 

Rhubarb and asparagus may be planted 
in the fall, but most gardeners prefer 
spring planting in the North. Fall plant- 
ing will give good results in the South 
where the roots are not injured by frost. 
Both these plants thrive best in a very rich 
sandy loam, but will give good results 
in any soil that is not wet and is well filled 
with humus. Rhubarb roots containing 


| one or two eyes are set about three inches 


deep in rows four feet apart and from two 
to four feet apart in the row, depending 
on the richness of the soil and variety. 


| Pinnaeus and Victoria are popular varie- 


ties. Give frequent shallow cultivation 
during the growing season. Remove seed 
stalks when they appear. Asparagus needs 
much the same treatment. Plants are 
set six to eight inches deep, depending 
whether green or white “grass” is desired. 
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The rows are four feet apart and the plants 
from two to four feet apart in the roy, 
Give frequent shallow cultivation during 
the growing season. Both rhubarb and 
asparagus should receive a liberal dressing 
of well rooted manure after the last culti- 
vation; mulch the beds twoorthree inches 
deep and dig it into the soil the next 
spring as soon as the ground is dry enough 
to work. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF FUEL 
WwooD 

Some time ago you gave us a table of 
comparative value of several different 
kinds of wood, including hickory, oak, 
maple and chestnut. I have lost this, 
but could you please repeat it for us- 
—M. K., Ohio. 

According to figures on the compara- 
tive value of air-dried fuel wood, based 
upon hickory as one hundred percent, 
the comparative fuel value of several 
woods are as follows: 

Hickory, 100; white oak, 93; black 
birch, 93; sugar maple, 86; chestnut, 90; 
red maple, 75; elm, 76; birch, 77. 


WHY FERTILIZER IS NECESSARY 

Is it necessary to use fertilizer on a plot 
of garden land after once using it? Some 
tell me so. Would you advise liming the 
low places on the lawn where the grass 
seems to have soured and peeled off, roots 
and all? It seemed to become mossy and 
a poor sort of grass comes in, while the 
other parts have fine heavy grass.—C. C. 
N., Ohio. 

When it is necessary to use fertilizer 
on land in order to produce a crop it is 
an indication that the soil is beginning to 
be deficient in some crop producing ele- 
ments. For this reason it is very likely 
that when fertilizer has once become 
necessary in order to produce large crops, 
fertilizer may be necessary in the future. 
This is not because fertilizer has been ap- 
plied once, however. It is simply because 
the soil has been, in a measure at least de- 
pleted of its plant food. A system of crop 
rotation will serve to prolong the power 
of the soil to produce crops without com- 
mercial fertilizer. The nitrogen content of 
the soil may be maintained without com- 
mercial fertilizer but on soils where the 
minerals are low in quantity at some time 
or other it is going to be necessary to 
apply phosphorus or potash, or both. It 
would certainly be advisable for you to try 
lime on the low spots on your lawn where 
the grass shows evidence of an acid soil. 


SCOURING PLOW 

How can a rusted plow be made to 
scour in clay soil?—B. T., Kans. 

The best way to make a plow scour 
in any soil is to keep it from ever rust- 
ing. Cover the moldboard and share 
with a good thick coat of axle grease. 
We would put a badly rusted plow in 
the hands of a smith to be scoured and 
polished on a wheel. You will save 
more than enough time to pay for the 
job. Otherwise a brick and lots of elbow 
grease might help quite a bit. 


ACID PHOSPHATE 

Why do you tell me to use acid phos- 
phate? My soil is in need of lime, not 
acid.—G. W. L., Ind. ; 

The popular belief that the use of acid 
phosphate causes acidity in the soil is 4 
mistaken one. Your fears are groundless. 
Your soil should, however, be limed in 
advance of application of acid phosphate, 
if the soil is sour. The full benefit of acid 
phosphate will not be obtained in a2 
acid soil. 
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The music of all the 
world is in the Victor 
Record Catalog 


If all the performances of 
Great music given throughout 
the world were combined in 
one mammoth program, they 
would not even then approxi- 
mate the music listed for your 
enjoyment in the Victor Record 
Catalog. You yourself select 
the music you wish to hear by 
the artists you wish to hear. 





New Victor Records on sale 
by all dealers in Victor products 
on the Ist of each month. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. 


#2 Victrola 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE REG. U.S. be OF 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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IRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Mexico and Panama 
By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





foreign lands and Is still going. 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambled through more than thirty 
His stories are based on actual experience. 








ETWEEN Mexico and 
B the Panama Republic 

there are five countries 
and a small British possession. 
Take California on the west 
and New Jersey with Massa- 
chusetts on the east and their 
combined territory just about 
equals all these countries in 
area. 

Nearest Mexico lies Guate- 
mala, which is about as large as the state of Louisiana. The 
population is something less than twomillionsand most of the 
people are Indians. This country has many natural advan- 
tages. The climate is ‘about right.’’ You can plant and har- 
vest every month in the year. 

The name “Guatemala”’ is quite significant. It means, “the 
place of the quelzal bird,” cal this bird cannot live in a cage; 
it must have its freedom or it will die. As the name indicates, 
Guatemala is a republic. It is no longer the “playground of the 
adventurer” but a land of sugar, coffee and bananas. 

These people are giving a great deal of attention to agricul- 
ture these days. By means of establishing libraries they are 
speeding the knowledge of farming to the rural people all over 
the republic They are also sending out bulletins as does our 
own department of agriculture. Facing both oceans, the people 
of this land are in direct communi- 
cation with both east and west. 


tell us, that Antigua was one of 
the finest cities in America 
and had a greater population 
than any city in the United 
States with a possible excep- 
tion of New York city. But 
in 1773 an earthquake de- 
stroyed it. While it was re- 
built, yet in 1776 the capital 
was moved to the present site. 

Like many other Latin Americans the Guatemalians used to 
glory in the bull fights but they are not nearly so heartless as 
the people of Mexico. No animals are killed in the fights of 
this country and the horns of the beasts are made less harmful 
by having large wooden balls placed upon the sharp ends. This 
sport will soon be a thing of the past for interest in it is said to 
have been waning for years. 

Perhaps the staple product of Guatemala is coffee, there being 
more than six thousand coffee estates in the country. There are 
nearly a million acres of pasture lands in the country and 2 
quarter of a million acres are planted in com. Then, there are 
many thousands of acres in sugar cane and banana plantations, 
to say nothing of beans, cereals, cocoa and fruit trees. 

It is said that at least sixteen native races of people had 
inhabited Guatemala before the dawn of these modern days 
and the descendants of these races make up the larger share of 

the population at the present 
time. Altho a mixed race, they 





The mountain systems form a 
great tableland containing nearly 
thirty thousand square miles of 
territory and it is in this region 
that most of the people live. Along 
the lowlands near the oceans are 
forests and jungle for the most 
part and this is not a healthful 
place to live 

Before the coming of the Span- 
iards there was a civilization here 
similar to that of Mexico and Peru. 
Some of the ruins are really won- 
derful to behold. There are stone 
monoliths made to represent cer- 
tain animals some of which stand 
twenty feet above the ground. One 
of the largest of these is a great 
stone turtle which weighs twenty 
tons. This great monument, as 
well as many others, is covered 
with writing and pictures 

In education, Guatemala stands 


Japan, China, the 





Our “Birdseye View" man has started 
on another journey around the globe. He 
was to leave New York on the steamship 
“Empress of France” January 22nd. His 
first stop will be at Havana, Cuba, and 
then through the Panama Canal to San 
Francisco. From the Golden Gate he goes 
to the Hawaiian Islands, visiting the vol- 
cano of Kilauea, and Honolulu; then on to 


Java, Burma, India, Ceylon, through the 
Suez Canal to Egypt. 
will go from Egypt to Palestine, Turkey, 
Asia Minor and Greece and then on to 
Italy and France and back to the good 
old U. S. A.—Editor. 


are generally classed as Indians 
A negro must deposit $200 to land 
in Guatemala, but this is returned 
to him when he leaves the coun- 
Just at this time Guatemala is 
experimenting with a plant which 
is said to be fatal to the larvae of 
the mosquito. It is possible that 
this plant will help to eradicate 
this pest from Latin American 
countries and thus practically do 
away with malaria and yellow 
fever. The government has also 
established a dispensary car to 
serve the towns along the railways 
furnishing free both medicine and 
the services of a physician. 
Northeast of Guatemala is 
British Honduras, which is a little 
larger than the state of Massa- 
chusetts. While there are ex- 
tensive forests of valuable timber 


Philippines, Borneo, 


It is likely that he 








ahead of all neighboring states and 
is perhaps equal to that of any 
Latin American country. Every 
city has a public building to be used by the school children of 
which there are more than fifty thousand in the public schools. 
These buildings are called Temples of Minerva. 

At the close of the school year, in October, the Festival of 
Minerva is celebrated in every city in the land. These celebra- 
tions last for several days and the programs are largely educa- 
tional. In Guatemala City it is said that often more than one 
hundred thousand people gather for this celebration and that 
more than five thousand school children march in the proces- 
s1ons 

Guatemala has prohibited the importation of all gambling 
devices and articles used in games of chance in her effort to dis- 
courage gambling. No official is allowed to collect a fee for 
performing a marriage ceremony unless it is done away from his 
office and even then the fee allowed is small 

Chere are about five hundred miles of railroad in Guatemala. 
The most important line is from Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic 
to San Jose on the Pacific. This line includes more than half of 
all their railways. As the capital, Guatemala City is on this 
line, it is the real “hub” of the country. 

Guatemala City contains almost one hundred thousand 
people. It is nineteen miles around this modern city and seven 
miles across from north to south. It has a good drainage 
system, a pure water supply, good schools, about a dozen hos- 
pitals, and many beeutiful parks and promenades. 

This city gives much attention to health of children, dis- 
tributing milk to those who need it. This is largely made 
possible by the Rockefeller Foundation, which has done very 
much for many Latin American cities during the past few years. 

The capital used to be at Antigua, which is about thirty 
miles from the present capital city. There was a time, so they 


there are thousands of acres de- 
voted to agriculture. The chief 
products are coffee, corn, sugar 
cane, bananas, cocoanuts and tobacco. If all the people who 
live in British Honduras were placed in one city it would be 
about as large as Davenport, Iowa. 

Directly east of Guatemala is the republic of Honduras, which 
is about as large as the state of Louisiana. This is perhaps the 
least exploited of any country in Central America. The popula- 
tion is more than a half-million and the people are mosily 
Indians. One good thing about this country is that people can 
come as near living without work as in any spot on earth. 

As might be expected, the people of Honduras are nearly all 
poor. The country has large resources but they are undevel- 
oped. People have no money to develop it. Food enough to 
drive the wolf from the door grows on trees. They get milk 
from nuts and make flour from roots. Nearly all kinds of 
tropical fruits grow but in rather limited quantities because of 
lack of cultivation and care. 

In Honduras there are forests in which there are many 
kinds of wild animals such as the jaguar and puma. In these 
forests are cedar and mahogany and one finds why this wood is 
so expensive. In forty square miles of timber only eighty 
mahogany trees were found To find these trees a woodman 
will climb to the top of the tallest tree and he can tell a muhog- 
any tree by its foliage It is said that the government exacts 
twenty dollars for every mahogany tree taken from the forest. 

About every kind of mineral known is found in this country. 
In parts of the country mining is carried on quite extensively. 
It is said that in one town there are more than fifteen hundred 
miners. Of course, there are Americans among them and they 
have tennis courts for their sporting natures while the Inaian 
miners have the cock fight for their amusement. 

There are only about one hundred (Continued on page 11? 
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Dangerous word juggling. 


And why. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





LIGHT 
MEDIUM 
HEAVY 


Oil” 








ANY OIL USERS think they 
are safe in asking merely for 
“light,”’ “‘medium,”’ or “heavy” 
oil. If you feel that way too, here 
are some facts which will interest you: 

One well-known “‘heavy”’ oil has the 
same body at 150°F (average crank- 
case temperature) as another well- 
known “‘light’”’ oil. Two well-known 
“light” oils are equally far apart in 
body. Among oils classified as 
“light,” “medium,” and “heavy” 

here exists a wide variation. There 
are no accepted standards for light, 
medium and heavy oils. 

In asking for “‘light oil’ you run 
the risk of getting “‘light’’ oil today, 
“medium”’ oil next week, and “heavy” 
oil before the month is out. 

That is why more farmers than 
ever before are following the Chart 
and buying only Gargoyle Mobiloil 
for their automobiles, motor trucks, 
tractors and farm lighting equipment. 
There’s always a dealer nearby who 
has the several grades of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil and the Chart of Recom- 
mendations. He can tell you the 
correct grade or grades for your auto- 
mobile and other equipment. 

Farmers find the 15—30—and 55 
gallon steel drums ideal for their use. 
Next time you are in town see how 
durable and convenient they are. 


Not a By-product 


Unlike 9 out of 10 oils offered you, Gargoyle 
Mobiloil is produced from crude stocks chosen 
primarily for their /ubricating value—not for 
gasoline yield. This distinct specialization in 
lubricating oils has won for the Vacuum Oil 
Company its world-wide recognition as the 
outstanding authority on correct lubrication. 


You will never get Gargoyle Mobiloil 
economy until you use Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


You cannot expect full Gargoyle Mobiloil 
results until you make the Chart your guide. 


oh 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 








Warning: 


Don’t be misled by some similar 
sounding name. Look on the con- 
tainer for the correct name Mo- 
biloil (not Mobile) and for the red 
Gargoyle. 


Don’t believe false statements 
that some other oilis identical with 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. Gargoyle 
Mobiloil is made only by the 
Vacuum Oil Company in its own 
refineries, and is never sold under 
any other name. 





Tractor Lubrication: 


The correct engine lubricant for 
the FORDSON TRACTOR is 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” in sum- 
mer and Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ in 
winter. The correct oil for all 
other tractors is specified in our 
Chart. Ask for it at your dealer's. 



















































































R dations 
(Abbreviated Edition) 
. > correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubncanon of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 
A means Gargoyle Mobilod “A” 
How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Motilod “BR” 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloi Arctic 
Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendation should 
be followed during the entire period when freeang 
temperatures may be experienced. 
This Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automotive 
Engineers, and represents our professional advice on 
correct automobile lubrication. 
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For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloll “C.” 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete Chart 
available at all dealers. 
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LIBERTY AND LIOUORS 


A Postscript to Bamboozled by Booze 


By ALSON SECOR 


N the October 22 issue of The Minute Man, which is the 
official organ of the Association Against Prohibition Amend- 
ment, sponsored by the New Jersey, New York and Penn- 

sylvania divisions of said association, is an article by Hudson 
Maxim that will be considered more seriously by many because 
he is a prominent man of affairs. 

Mr. Maxim is getting well along in years, but still maintains 
vigor of expression. He was schooled in Heidelberg, Germany, 
married in London and made wealthy in America by his inven- 
tions and dealings in high explosives. He is a great man, con- 
sidered from a militarist and business viewpoint, and being a 
chemist, engineer and inventor it is strange that he has not more 
carefully analyzed the subject of prohibition under the Volstead 
act. Here is what he wrote concerning liberty and liquor: 

“Liberty is so precious a thing, and is held in such high esteem 
by the people of the nation, that when our liberties were 
threatened by Imperial Germany in the World War, we sent 

young men, the flower of the land, our best and bravest, 
ir most useful and promising youths, overseas to protect our 
liberties, and they were sacrificed by hundreds of thousands on 
the fighting front; with the re- 


“browbeat and blackjacked thru congress” the Volstead act 
which “robbed the people of that very precious thing, libert 
and nobody knew about it until it happened! ‘Had the Ger- 
mans won’—read that paragraph again and see how the 
Germans would have treated us if victorious. But, shucks, 
that would not have been anything to what we have to sub: 
to under the Volstead act! ‘‘We may be held up and searched: 
the home “may be entered and ransacked,” etc., ete. 

Has that Volstead act laid asidc the constitutional safeguard 
of the Fourth amendment which provides against search wit! 
a warrant and no warrant without reasonable grounds to sus- 
picion the need of search? It has not. The law is now as it | 
been for amany a year. Under the old liquor system themoon- 
shiner and bootlegger was a moral and social outcast and t! 
hand of the government was always against him. He had no 
personal liberty that the bootlegger or moonshiner of today does 
not enjoy. Anyone suspected of violating the law before t! 
Volstead act was subject to the same treatment that the suspect 
of today is subject to. No more, no less. Yet Mr. Maxi 
raised no voice in the violators’ defense. What is the matter 
with Mr. Maxim now? Hi 
has had the horrible exampk 





‘ 
It that they did Save our ——— a 
eTTies = 

Sut while they were gone, 
the Anti-Saloon League secured 
the passage of the Kighteenth 
amendment, and finally of the 
Volstead act, which robbed the 
American people of even more 
free’om than we should have 
lost had Germany actually 
won the World War and com- 
pelled us to pay a colossal in- 
demnity to throw off the yoke 
of German domination. 

“‘We can realize the size of a 
great calamity better by com- 
paring it with some other colos- 
sal calamity. We can, there- 
fore, estimate the magnitude 
of the calamity of Prohibition 
by comparing it with the ca- 
lamity of German conquest had 
Germany won the war. 

“Had the Germans won, we 
should, during German occu- 
pation, have been obliged to 
get off the sidewalk with our 
lady love, when German officers 
passed by, and if insults were 
uttered, we should have to be 
silent, or be run thru with a 
sword At the theater, we 
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of a possible victory of 
Germans brought to his atten- 
tion and he prefers German 
victory to the Volstead act 
Germany is still ope. to citi- 
zens who do not w. it their 
wet liberties destroyed! 

Mr. Maxim, like many an- 
other, is not analytical along 
this line. The rum runners, 
moonshiners, bootleggers, are 
violating the law today just as 
they always did. There are 
smugglers violating the tariff 
laws today just as they always 
did. No personal liberties 
have been taken from good 
people by the tariff act, or by 
the law against crime, or by 
the Volstead act. No officer 
has a right to do the things Mr. 
Maxim complains of. ‘The 
Volstead act does not give any 
new authority to officers. The 
whiskey ring has seen the op- 
portunity to steal liquor and 
under pretense of being officers 
of the ~ have often done the 
things Mr. Maxim complains 
against. Many supposed off- 
cers of the law were wets i 
disguise or actually clothed 








should have had vo give up our “Darling in Des Moines Register 

its to any German ofheers, 
and bear insults and abuse. 
And it would have cost us 
many billions of dollars to per- 
suade the Germans to go home and leave us to ourselves w ithour 
tattered liberties 

“But even this would have been a lesser evil than what we 
have suffered at the hands of the Anti-Saloon League. The 
home is no longer inviolate, but may be entered and ransacked 
by prohibition enforcement agents, and the family submitted 
to all manner of gross insults, intimidations and indignities. The 
father, should he resist, may be shot down in his tracks. 

“‘We may be held up and searched without a warrant in any 
restaurant. We may be held up on the highway and our auto- 
mobiles and baggage and person searched for alcoholic liquors, 
and if a small bottle of whiskey or brandy or wine be found— 
tho carried for an invalid wife, mother or sick child, or to treat a 
cold*-we are fined, imprisoned, and our automobiles confis- 
cated 

“Of the two indignities, I for one would rather suffer the in- 
dignities which the arrogant German officers would have in- 
flicted upon us that I have mentioned, than to have my home 
invaded and searched, and my family insulted and imposed 
upon, or to be held up on the highway in the manner above 
ind cated, and fined and imprisoned for carrying a flask of 


Ww Sk AS 

What a strange inconsistency, that the Anti-Saloon 
La eeetie should while our soldiers were abroad browbeat and 
blackjack thru congre measures which have robbed the 
peopl that very precious thing, liberty, in defense of which 
we l iT l Siu rificed our bovs abroad ey 

(re we in terrible bondage now, as Mr. Maxim says, and do 


not know it? Is it better that the Germans were riding our 
necks? For fifty years the Anti-Saloon League was sneaking up 
on congress, and the minute the boys were overseas the League 


> 


Still a long way from getting a hold of the reins. 


with the authority of law. A 
large percentage of the enforce- 
ment officers have had no 
sympathy for the law and they 
have played into the hands of the wets. The attitude Mr 
Maxim takes ig not going to build up a respect for the constitu- 
tion or for law enforcement. He is encouraging the lawlessness 
he complains of. He is too great a man to lend his influence or 
the side of anarchy. He should fight for the fourth amendment 
as a supporter of the eighteenth amendment. If he can destroy 
the sacredness of the eighteenth he can also destroy the Fourth, 
which guarantees “the right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures . . . and no warrant shall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particu- 
larly describing the place to be searched and the persons oT 
things to be seized.”’ 

In contrast to the attitude of Mr. Maxim is that of Henry 
Ford, who employs 70,000 workers in his factories. In Sep- 
tember last this edict went out to all employees of Mr. Ford: 

“From now on it will cost a man his job, without any excuse 
or appeal being considered, to have the odor of beer, wine © 
liquor on his breath, or to have any of these intoxicants on his 
person or in his home. 

“The Eighteenth amendment is a part of the fundamental laws 
of the country. It was meant to be enforced. Politics they 
interfered with enforcement of this law but so far as our orgalr 
zation is concerned it is going to be enforced to the letter. 

Which of the two men will instill most respect for the cot 
tutional laws of the land into the minds of the foreigners W 
work for them? No doubt Mr. Maxim is one hundred perc 
American, but his disrespect for our constitution is not going “ 
help make one hundred percent Americans out of the foreg® 
element that predominates in our factories, who are appeaieé 
to by the wets. (Continued on poge 
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§ Layers), 











BACK OF THE HEEL—One of 
the strongest points of the 
whole boot—JI1l1 layers of 
duck and rubber. 





xtra heavy flange sole 


THE SOLE—A thick, single 
layer of toughest rubber. Its 
flange shape means extra 
protection and wear. 














THE ANKLE—An extra “‘collar” 


runs round the leg, and on top 
of that is vulcanized a heavy 














THE INSTEP—A series of 
traduated reinforcing layers 
in the instep combines un- 
usual flexibility with sure 
prising strength, 
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In the 4 places where the 


strain is hardest 
“U. S.” reinforcements insure extra wear 


Unless a boot is skillfully made, it will 
break at one of four vital points and 
let the water through long before it 
should— 

It will give way at the heel—or 
break at the instep—or sag at the 
ankle or wear through at the sole— 

It’s at one of these four places that 
the strain on a boot is hardest. 

That’s why the makers of “U. S.”’ 
Boots have built a strong system of 
protection into these points of hardest 
wear. 

From 7 to 11 extra layers of fabric 
and tough rubber reinforce every pair 
of U. S. Boots at the very places that 
are generally the “weak spots.” 


The diagrams above show you just 


experience in boot making. Light 
enough for solid comfort—yet strong 
enough for the hardest tests you can 
give them—it takes years of experi- 
ence to make a boot like that. 


Other ‘‘U. S.’’ Footwear—all built 
to give the utmost service 


You'll find every type of rubber foot- 
wear in the big U.S. line. There’s the 
U. S. Walrus, the famous all-rubber 
overshoe—the U. S. lace Bootee, a 
rubber workshoe for spring and fall— 
U. S. Arctics and Rubbers—all styles 
and sizes for the whole family. Look 
for the “U.S.” trademark whenever 
you buy—the honor mark of the larg- 
est and oldest rubber organization in 
the world. 





how U. S. Boots are built. Their con- 


struction is the result of 75 years of 


Ask for U.S" Boots 


United States Rubber Company Soe 
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CANE AND COWPEAS FOR HAY 


Last summer I was short of hay, and 
by chance I made a mixture which pro- 
duced such good results that I want to 
passiton. I had a bushel of vining cow- 
peas and with this as a base, I added one 
peck of cane seed, a half-gallon of sudan 
grass, and a few handfuls of millet. With 
this mixture I planted two acres of fairly 
good valley land. I used a cornplanter and 
double rowed it twice. If there is a grain 
drill available that will drill cowpeas, that 
of course would be better. There was 
just enough cane and sudan grass to hold 
up the growth of cowpea vines. The millet 
filled in the holes. 

It grew eight feet high, a solid mat of the 
finest feed | ever saw. We cut it with the 
mowing machine, and as there was a slight 
breeze from the south, it was necessary to 
go along the south side behind the machine 
and drag the growth out of the way. 
didn’t try to use the rake, but just let the 
hay lie there till it was thoroly cured 
and then put it in the barn. Of course it 
was difficult to handle withahay fork but 
we did it; and the result was enough feed 
to keep twenty head of calves thru the 
winter without a pound of grain. | And 
they went thru fat too. This year I shall 
not use any sudan grass seed, as it grew 
too coarse. Anyone having cattle to keep 
thru the winter will surely be pleased with 
this mixture.—M. V. M. 


HOW TO READ FERTILIZER TAGS 

Just a word of caution about tags, which 
are required by law on all fertilizer bags. 
These tags are often a bit misleading to 
one not posted on their true meaning, par- 
ticularly since they contain so many figures 
that the essential items are obscured or en- 
tirely concealed. 

First, ignore everything that appears in 
the second or right-hand column; this is 
simply the possible maximum content. The 
left-hand row of figures gives the guaran- 
teed content, and that is what the farmer 
buyer wants to know. Furthermore, he is 
concerned only with the amount of avail- 
able nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
contained. Therefore the figures giving 
the guaranteed amounts of these three 
elements should receive his attention, to 
the entire exclusion of all else. Other in- 
formation inscribed on tags is in the main 
merely a repetition or combination of the 
essential information, anyhow. 

To avoid being misled or deceived, pro- 
ceed in this way: Read the guaranteed 
amount of nitrogen; the amount of avail- 
able phosphoric acid; the actual amount 
of potash. See that these figures, when 
grouped, give the ratio desired. For ex- 
ample, if a 4:8:6 fertilizer is wanted, the 
quantities (percentages) of the ingredients 
present should read something like this: 
Nitrogen, 4.12; available phosphoric acid, 
8.36; potash (actual), 6.07. Perhaps they 
will run still higher, but if they fall below 
the 4:8:6 requirement don’t let this dis- 
crepancy be hidden from you in the long 


Wel 


list of fine-sounding but comparatively | 


unimportant figures.—J. A., Wis. 





PRESERVATIVES FOR MANURE 


With more intensive farming of our 


soils comes a greater interest in farm 
manures and how to get the greatest 
possible value from them. Unless he 


has made a careful study of the subject, 
the average man thinks of the losses that 
occur in farm manure as due to leaching 
and blowing when the manure pile is 
exposed to the weather. 

There is another way in which serious 
loss of fertilizing elements, chiefly nitro- 
It is thru changes caused by 
The 


horsebarns 


gen 
gen, 
chemical and bacteriological action. 
strong smell of ammonia in 


occurs. 


IS a Sign that such changes are going on 
and that valuable nitrogen is escaping 
into the air Recent study has shown 


that the loss of nitrogen can be reduced 
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the loss of dry matter reduced from 
63 percent to 25 percent by the use of 
yreservatives. How to prevent such loss 
- been a problem for many years. In 
fact, books on early agriculture in the 
United States recommend the mixture 
of soil or gypsum with manure to prevent 
losses caused by fermentation. 

The New York experiment station 
has recently made a very careful inves- 
tigation of the values of several manure 
preservatives. Horse manure was used 
in all the experiments and straw, peat, 
and phosphate, rock phosphate, and 
gypsum were-compared as preservatives. 

Experts in charge of the study state 
that the results obtained show very 
definitely that acid phosphate is the only 
practical and efficient preservative found 
so far. It was also found that it is im- 
portant to add the preservative at once, 
even tho the manure is to be hauled out 
and spread on the fields while still fresh. 
As a practical method of mixing the pre- 
servative with the manure it is suggested 
that two handfuls of acid phosphate be 
scattered in each stall daily. The tramp- 
ing of the stock is regarded as the best 
way of mixing the material with the 
manure. 


BEST SERVICE FROM ROAD DRAG 


To secure results from the use of the 
road drag, it must be operated over the 
ordinary dirt highway at such a time as the 
earth is in proper condition to give best 
returns for the her and effort expended. 
It is not unusual to see men dragging a 
road when the latter is so dry as to make 
the effort one of scraping rather than 
dragging. Highways should be dragged 
while the earth is still soft after a rain, yet 
not soft enough to stick to the drag. The 
surface which results upon drying is one 
which sheds water readily on the next rain 
if a proper slope to the road is left. An ex- 
perienced worker will accomplish this by 
always pushing a little earth toward the 
center of the highway as he operates the 


drag. 














z ae : - - Re’ 
road will never get in this condit 
if dragged at the proper time 
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There is a further reason, however, for 
pursuing this method of handling dirt 
roads than simply to “smooth out the 
wrinkles,” so to speak, on the surface. 
Not everyone knows, perhaps, that in the 
case of clay roads the traveled portion of 
the highway becomes, thru the continued 
beating of hoofs and wheels, quite im- 
pervious to water. That is, water will not 
pass thru it with much more facility than 
thru so much putty. It becomes plastic 
and soft in the presence of moisture but it 
will not permit much moisture to drain 
thru it. In other words the earth hae be- 
come “‘puddled.” 

The effect of this condition results in 


|each depression or irregularity in the sur- 


om 51 percent to fifteen percent and | sun and wind, the earth is of a bone-like 


face holding water much as liquid is re- 
tained in a cup. It can escape mostly only 
thru evaporation—which of course is a 
slow process. Consequently the road 
stays “wet” long after the fields on either 
side are dry enough for cultivation. When 
it does finally dry up under the effect of 
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consistency which takes considerable 
traffic to beat into any degree of smooth- 
ness. This peculiar quality of “puddled” 
earth operates in a two-fold way to make 
the use of the road drag effective. In the 
first place the drag smooths out the ruts 
and hollows so that surplus water escapes 
by gravitation to the ditches on either 
side. This results, of course, in the road 
bed drying up more quickly. In the second 
place the dried surface will be smoother 
than in the case of the undragged road— 
even tho it is cut up while still soft by con. 
siderable traffic after the drag has been 
over it. 

The trouble with most dragging is that 
it is done with so little system and with so 
little perseverance. Roads which are 
dragged after every rain can be dis. 
tinguished readily from those which re- 
ceive attention only now and then thry 
the season. Still, the poorest job of drag. 
ging will improve any road in which clay 
is present in any large amount. In some 
localities where the roads are graveled it 
is customary to run a drag over them 
when wet. This, of course, is not because 
of reasons similar to those which govern 
the use of this implement in the case of 
dirt roads, but because the gravel re- 
sponds more readily to treatment when it 
is soft than it does when it is dry. A 
smoother and more uniform effect is pro- 
duced under such conditions.—O. C., IIL. 





BOARDING THE SCHOOLMA’AM 


The schoolma’am had not place to stay. 
Each farmer’s wife rose up to say, “I 


cannot take her in! I now have far too 
much to do, and schoolma’ams are 3 
worry, too—as bothersome as sin! They 
nearly always stay up late and lie in bed 
till after eight, then ask for special fare! 
The schoolma’am needs a place to board, 
but I just won’t and can’t afford to take 
her in; so, THERE!” I heard them all, 
then just for fun I said to wife, ‘““The school 
must run; let’s take her! Are you game?” 
And say, to my supreme surprise, she 
said, with twinkles in her eyes, “I am!” 
And so she came. She’s been with us three 
months or more, and how we got along 
before is puzzling to me now. She's 
worked into the family life, is half a crony 
to my wife, yet “comp’ny like,’’ somehow! 
She’s one of us, yet isn’t one, and adds her 
quota to our fun in sixty different ways; 
she’s brought a new supply of jokes that 
cheer the hearts of older folks, and then 
she sings and plays. Each evening she 
plays tunes and airs, and we forgetting all 
our cares, start singing—mark my words! 
The hired man and the hired girl, too, 
soon join with us, I’m telling you, like 
two canary birds! And special food? Not 
on your life! That schoolma’am always 
tells my wife to take no special pains; and 
if she rises late she makes some toast her- 
self or griddle-cakes; she has a heap of 
brains! A nuisance? Not as I can see; 
she is a boon to wife and me, a stimulus, 4 
glow! Schoolma’ams, I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised, are better than they’re adver- 
tised; OUR schoolma’am is, I know!—J. 
Edw. Tufft. 


THE PEPTOMIST 
The optimist and the pessimist 
We long have heard discussed, 
But the man for me is the Peptomist 
And praise him here I must. 


The optimist is well enough, 
The pessimist’s a shirk; 
My hat is off to the Peptomist— 
The Man who does the Work! 
—Chilton Chase. 
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Would You Pay ‘800 to ‘1000 
for Such Things? 


Yet That is Exactly What You May Do 
if You Don’t Know the Facts 


Everything that goes into or on a 
motor car costs money. The buyer 
must pay for it. 


So when you consider the two 
types of closed cars that sell under 
$2000 think of what you are buying. 


The Clear-cut Issue 


If you use a closed car to impress 
by its luxury appearance, then get 
the most you ean for your money 
in the way of dome lights, vanity 
vases, clocks and such fittings. 

But if you have first regard for car 
performance, look to the chassis. 


All reliability and low cost of op- 
eration begins here. 


The Hudson Coach is mounted 


on the famous Super-Six chassis. 
More than 140,000 owners know 
its reliability. And now with the 
new improved Super-Six motor, 
there is found a smoothness and 
motoring charm that thrills. 


The $1525 you pay for the Hudson 
Coach goes for qualities that. are 
essential to genuine utility. Closed 
bodies mounted on cars comparable 
to the Super-Six in performance 
and enduring reli: bility cost $800 
to $1000 more than the Hudson 
Coach. Confirm this by compar- 
ing open car prices. 


The Hudson Coach provides every 
closed car comfort. It is sturdy, 
long lasting, and good to look at. 
You will be proud of it. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 










Speedster - + + = $1425 
7-Passenger Phaeton-- 1475 
Coach = = «= © = 1525 
Sedan De-Luxe « - = 2095 


Fretght from Detrott 
and Taz Extra 





HUDSON Coach *1525 


F; vot 
Tax Extra 
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VERY farm business may be likened 
to a chain composed of five links,”’ 
says Lynn Robertson, farm manage- 

ment demonstrator for the state of Indi- 

ana. ‘The five links compose the chain 

by which the owner of the farm tries to 
ull down a greater number of dollars for 
is work. 

“These five links are size of business, 
crop yields, amount of livestock, returns 
from livestock, and labor efficiency. Con- 
tinued pulling on the chain will soon show 
that one link 1s weaker than the others and 
all too frequently the farmer does not 
turn around to see where the weak link is. 
If he merely grabs the end link and con- 
tinues to pull, without looking back to see 
which links are wearing most, he may and 
often does pull the chain in two. He then 
calls at the local print shop, orders up the 
auction sale bills and decides that ‘farm- 
ing is an unprofitable game, anyhow.’ 

“The size of farm is a pretty good cri- 
terion of the size of the business altho not 
invariably so. Some men have a faculty 
of doing a big business on a small number 
of acres but it takes a better manager to 
get a good income from a few acres than to 
get the same income from a larger number 
of acres. Where general farming is the 
rule, forty and eighty-acre farms generally 
show a low labor income even tho the crop 

ields may be relatively high. The smaller 
arms do not allow of most efficient use of 
machinery and horse labor. So the size of 
farm, especially the number of acres in 
crops, tells considerable about the size of 
the farm business. 

“Low crop yields frequently form the 
weak link in the farm business chain. Crop 
yields must be relatively high in order to 
cash in on a good-sized business. If the 
operator finds that he is running a large 
number of acres without getting good 
acre yields he must look to the fertility of 
the soil and change his rotations so that 
more legumes are grown. Perhaps not 
enough fertilizers are applied and the ones 
that are put on, are not adapted to the 
crop that is grown. It costs just as much 
to plow, seed, sow and cultivate a poor 
yielding crop as it does to care for a high 
yielder. 

Man Yield Important 


“Of course, really man yield is what one 
is after rather than acre yields. At the 
same time acre yields must be high in order 
to give high man returns since there is a 
rather definite number of acres that each 
man cancarefor. When acre yields get too 
high, the law of diminishing returns may 
enter in but on most farms this point is 
seldom reached. High yields may in- 
crease the expense per bushel but this 
may increase the return per acre because 
a larger number of bushels are grown on 
each acre. 

“One link that is frequently weak is the 
amount of livestock. In all the farm 
management records which have been 
kept in this state, the results show that 
farms stocked lightly make the least 
labor income while the more heavily 
stocked farms make the higher labor in- 
come. This, of course, can be overdone. 
The average of all records here show the 
average to be about one productive ani- 
mal unit for each ten acres of land, and a 
productive animal unit is one cow, five 
brood sows, seven sheep or one hundred 
chickens. A horse is an animal unit but he 
is unproductive so far as direct returns 
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are concerned; he 
makes his contribution 
thru the labor he per- 
forms. =" 


“Our records show that the most profit- 
able farms are those where the animal 
units per ten acres of land are from one and 
one-half to two. Not a great many men 
can handle more than this. This means 
that an eighty acres might support ten 
cows, five sows, fourteen sheep and 2()() 
hens. Too much stock may, however, 
inflict loss on the owner, especially in years 
of crop failures. It is always easier to sel] 
a little feed than to buy it. And for this 
reason, each farm should have some 
cash crop and the records show that the 
most profitable farms do have a crop which 
is sold for cash even tho the farm is heavily 
stocked. If a farm is well stocked, it is 
easier to keep up the fertility of that farm. 
The simple fact of there being stock on the 
farm may not necessarily mean that the 
fertility is being maintained but it does 
prevent the removal of as much fertility 
as is done when crops are sold off the place. 

“Of all links in the five-link chain that 
are likely to be weak, returns from live- 
stock is often the weakest. At the end of 
the year, a man can run over his farm 
reeord book and tell just what he has re- 
ceived for each one hundred dollars’ worth 
of feed fed. All too frequently he finds 
that he has received only a hundred and 
ten dollars for each hundred dollars’ 
worth of feed. Since feed costs range from 
fifty-five percent in dairy cows and chick- 
ens, sixty-five in horses to eighty-five 
— in hogs, of the total cost, it will 

seen that each hundred dollars’ worth 
of feed fed must produce a hundred and 
fifty or sixty dollars in return in order to 
be profitable. High-grade animals or pure- 
breds are often the solution for strength- 
ening this weak link. 

Marketing a Factor 

“But returns from livestock may by 
low because of poor management in mar- 
keting, ’ continues Mr. Robertson. ‘‘The 
farmer may find it profitable to sell his 
eggs to a commission man in a nearby 
city rather than selling them to local 
stores. One may watch the market and 
get his stuff on it while prices are high when 
his neighbor turns his off when prices are 
low. A veal calf frequently brings more 
money than the same calf kept until he is 
ten or twelve months old. Here is a link 
which needs continual watching. 

“Labor efficiency of both man and 
horse varies much with the size of farm, 
implements used and products grown. 
But a large number of records show a 
rather definite measure of accomplish- 
ment for both horse and man labor. The 
average horse works but few more than 4 
thousand hours during the year and 
stated in terms of acres, he handles from 
twenty to twenty-three acres. Only on 
large farms and with efficient machinery 
units does a horse handle thirty crop 
acres. In return for this, the feed cost 
alone of the horse is $105. I got this figure 
from Illinois. Several surveys were made 
in 1916 in differént states to show the cost 
of keeping horses. Illinois had the lowest 
cost and even here it was $68. This varies 
according to cost of feed, labor, veterinary 
bills, taxes, depreciation, ete 1 

“Bach man can usually care for sixty 
three or sixty-four acres. Theoretically 
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Driving Comfort in Winter 


As complete as has been the development of the enclosed 
car, Buick designers have not neglected to improve the 
open type of car, building into it a measure of comfort, 
convenience and weather protection surpasssd only by 
the more expensive closed vehicle, 








A Double Protection 


In addition to fitting perfectly 
without a gap, the storm cur- 
tains on Buick open modelsare 
provided with a weather strip 
or flap which seals the joints 
so that wind or rain cannot 
penetrate. Buick open cars, 
with the curtains in place, 
have no cracks for cold to 
penetrate. They are as nearly 
weather tight as any open 
car can be. 


Protection against wind and snow is assured by the 
snug-fitting storm curtains that open with the doors. The 
Buick design of storm curtains with a special weather 
strip provides a coziness, comparable to that of any closed 
car, while windshield wiper and tight fitting windshield, 
adjustable from within make driving safe and comfortable. 


Added to this, and equally important in winter driving 
is the splendid performance that a Buick car always 
produces—its constant and surplus power—its roadability 
and perfect balance and its unquestioned dependability. 


For cold weather driving there is no superior to the 
Buick open cars. 


The Buick Line for 1923 
comprises Fourteen Models: 


Fours 23-34; - - $865  23-35,- - - $885 23-36, - - $1175 
Ast chant the G06 23-37, = - $1395 23-38, - - $1325 
. C. Purchase Plan, 
which provides for Sixes 23-44, - - $1175 23-47, - - $1985 23-50, - - $2195 
Deferred Payments. 23-45, - - 1195 23-48, - - 1895 23-54, - - 1625 
23-41, - - 1935 23-49, - - 1435 23-55, - - 1675 


All prices f. o. b. Buick factories, 
Government tax to be added. 


D-22-NP 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere 





When. better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 
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e work of preparing the land 


and planting is the same 


whether you use unknown seed 
or pedigreed seed. But the crop 
tells the story; often double or 


le the profit comes from using 


HARDY, BIG-YIELDING, MICHIGAN GROWN 


Isbel 





eeds 
They G Fame Grows 


TRADE 


MARK 
44 years of improvement are back of 
Isbell's seeds. Every ounce is tested 
stock, true tostrain and of high germination 


re bred seeds, selected for hardiness 


and yield, and scientifically cleaned by _— 
200,000 buyers find them money- 


Get This Book— FREE 
Isbell’s 1923 Seed Annual is an au- 
thoritative treatise on 
seed selection, plan- 
ning and planting/. 

crops, and quotes /°- 


direct-from-grower 
popes. The coupon 








Fai 


gs it, FREE. 





S.M. ISBELL a COMPANY 


Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 


Send your 1923 Seed Annual quoting 
direct-from-grower prices on Quality Seed. 
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pkg. 25c; 
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THE DIENER TOMATO 





30-40 Tons to the Acre 
Firm, deep-red flesh: free from acid taste.Drought 


light-resistant. Flourishesin almost any soil 
of the DIENER TOMATO SEED: sample 
4 acre pkg. 50c; 1 acre pkg. $1.50. 
Try the PEPPER TOMATO 


A distinctive new creation, richer and more flav- 


han the tomato. Vigorous, free bearing and 
ripener. Quarter Acre Pkg. Seed 50c. 


One Acre Pkg. $1.50. 


3 Catalog on Request. Color Diustrations 


— Complete Description of 1923 Productions in 


and Flowers. 


RICHARD DIENER CO. Inc., 


Kentfield, Marin County, Cal. 

















A SWEET wuite siossom WHITE pLoessons 
CLOVER == aja 





100 seeds of the wonderful! 


$285 Bu. om “A Meta a YES co. 
FREE GARDEN HUCKLE BERRY 
Easily grown; produces large 


crops of fine fruit first year. Sent sree wy ol di- 


ions for wing end » ee 
or large catalogue of and eoen suede. 
[OWA SEED COMPANY,DES MOINES, IOWA 
H Med. red, mammoth 
CLOVER SEED and Al ke Siate about how sen 
bu. or Ibs. wanted. Write for price and samples 
D. J. BRENNEMAN, WELLMAN, IOWA 


Strawberry Plants $3.00 and Up 


Concord grape vines—finest variety. All state inspectec 
guaranteed. Free booklet. Westhauser Nurseries Sawyer, Mich 
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“GREEN MANURING”” 


What is “green manuring”? What is 
the purpose of green manuring? When is 
green manuring to be recommended? 
What can be accomplished by green ma- 
nuring? What crops make the best green 
manure under various conditions, and 
why? 

All these are pertinent questions today 
in every discussion touching on soils and 
fertility problems. 

Five or six years ago I happened into a 
neighborhood where one man had just 
bought one of the most run-down sand 
farms there was in the country. He was 
laughed at for buying in spite of the fact 
that he got the place at a low price and 
on such easy terms that his capital was 
touched very little. The man had an 
idea. His idea was to build a soil. He 
has done exactly that, all by means of 
green manures and the judicial applica- 
tion of phosphorous and potash. -Today, 
the good-for-nothing farm has taken on a 
new appearance. Green manures only are 
no longer necessary. Livestock eats the 
good crops grown, and the manure is re- 
turned to the land. But in the beginning 
livestock would have had a hard time 
finding anything on the place worth the 
effort of cropping. It was green manures 
that started this farm into a real money- 
maker, and now it is livestock that is 
carrying on the work that the green ma- 
nures were able to start. 

Green manuring is simply turning under 
a suitable crop to enrich the soil. When it 
is possible to feed a crop to livestock and 
turn it under then, nine times out of ten, 
that is the plan that will return the biggest 
profit to the farmer, but when land is so 


pose that a decent forage crop can scarcely 


e raised, what is to be done? Also, 
there are times when a winter grown green 
crop or a catch crop can be plowed under. 
Such a crop sandwiched into the rotation 
makes a big return in the crops that follow. 

Just what the possibilities of green 
manuring are, and just how much can be 
done with this judicious use is too long a 
subject to discuss here, but the few hints 
we have given will suffice to introduce to 
you Farmers’ Bulletin 1250, ‘“Green Ma- 
nuring,” and give some idea of how im- 
portant and how valuableitis. We believe 
every one of our readers who has a farm 
needs this bulletin and the information it 
contains. Not every farmer needs to 
build up his soil, but there is not one who 
doesn’t need to maintain the soil fertility 
of hisfarm. The bulletin may be had free 
of charge upon application to the United 
| States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FARM LOANS 

Some interests whose profits have been 
| cut down by the influence and operation 
of the federal farm loan act of 1916 induced 
Senator Borah to introduce an amendment 
|to that act designed to limit the profits 
of the joint stock land banks to six per- 
cent on the capital stock, with the farm 
loan board regulating their expenses. 

That Senator Borah did not instigate 
the amendment is shown in the following 
telegram which he sent to Guy Huston 





iz, | of Chicago: 


“Replying to your letter of December 
12, I am thoroly in favor of the investors 
in the securities of the joint stock banks 
enjoying a fair and reasonable return 
from their investments. I haven’t the 
slightest intention of depriving them, 
even if I could, of a fair return on their 
investments. I do not even know that 
I am in favor of this bill. As the bill 
shows upon its face I introduced it by 
request. I may favor it, but I have not 
had time to investigate to fully make up 
my mind,” 
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What evidence may be produced to 
substantiate the supposed need of the 
amendment is beyond present knowledge. 
We have these thoughts to inject into 
the debate. 

The joint stock land banks were 
created under the federal farm loan act 
of 1916 to meet certain needs of the farm- 
ers that could not well be met by the 
farm land banks. The men who estab- 
lished these banks did so under the law 
to meet an emergency confronting the 
farmers. They went out of other business 
interests to invest in joint stock banks. 
These banks have loaned to the farmers 
209,000,000 at rates that have forced 
insurance companies and farm mortgage 
bankers to meet them. 

It is estimated that the low interest 
rates of the federal land banks and the 
joint stock banks have forced these other 
money loaners to come down in rates 
until the farmers have saved two per- 
cent per annum for the last two years on 
at least a billion and a half, and maybe 
two billion dollars. So, with the farmers 
mortgaged thru all agencies to perhaps 
five billion dollars, the farm loan act of 
1916 has been very much worthwhile for 
the purpose of standardizing interest 
rates on farm mortgages. 

It is little wonder that those who have 
been making short-time loans with fre- 
quent commissions to add to the interest, 
are seeking now to discredit the farm 
loan act and are looking for some vul- 
nerable spot to attack. The farmer who 
is satisfied with his long-time loan at a 
low rate is going to care little about the 
personal profit the joint stock bankers 
may make out of a large volume of busi- 
ness. If their maximum profit is fixed 
by law and these bankers driven from 
the field, we wonder if the farm mortgage 
bankers will accept six percent as their 
rofit, and keep interest rates as low as 
ase prevailed under the farm loan act. 

It is our understanding that the in- 
surance companies are tax exempt in 
ractically every state on their farm loan 
usiness. Mortgages held by mortgage 
bankers largely escape taxation, so it 
comes with poor grace for them to com- 
plain of the tax exempt bonds of the land 
banks and joint stock banks. It looks to 
us as if these banks have really done the 
farmers great good. Before they lend 
strength to a move to do away with the 
joint stock banks farmers had best be 
certain that they will not have to pay 
many times the amount of profits made 
by these banks in the form of increased 
interest rates if they are eliminated from 
competition. 


FARM BUSINESS CHAIN 
Continued from page 26 

there are three hundred working days in 
a year but if a man does two hundred and 
fifty days of productive work, he is doing 
well. e does exceptionally well to do 
two hundred and eighty-five days of 
productive work. In fhis connection, it 
may be well to mention that wood cut- 
ting and the like is not considered pro- 
ductive work as it adds nothing directly 
to the income. : 

But the farmer can easily determine 
whether he is doing better than the aver- 
age. Each acre of corn requires from three 
to four days of man labor; wheat, oats, 
rye, etc., require two days man labor per 
acre; hay requires one day of man labor 
per acre. Each cow requires about fifteen 
days of man labor per year; young cattle 
two days per year; brood sows t days 

-% year; other hogs one-half daf of man 

bor per year. Good farm management 
anal consists in pas frequently 
to look back over the five-link chain to see 
which links are weakest, always remember- 
ing that the farm business is just as strong 
as its weakest link. Constant mepairing 
keeps the chain at its maximum strength 
which insures the largest Poult returns 
to the farmer,”’—lI, J, M., Ind, 
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To John Willis Grif- 
h merica2 43 ine 
debted for the “Clipe 
per” ships which care 
vied the Flag across 
all the seven seas, and 
wrote so proud a chap- 
ter in our commercial 
history. Peerless in 
ts time, the American 
“Clipper” is still a 
model for the hull 
lines of ocean grey 
hounds today. 
























° The Spirit of Leadership 


OWHERE has the characteristic spirit 
of leadership in American industry shown 
itself more strikingly than in the develop- 
ment of automotive transportation. 





Only the invincible determination of American 
manufacturers could have brought the automobile 
and the motor truck to their present high point of 
utility in so brief a time, and could have provided 
tires of corresponding excellence. 


Imbued with this spirit from the beginning, 
Firestone set the pace in fine tire building by pledg- 
ing car owners the Most Miles per Dollar. 


ji 





The Firestone Gum-Dipped Cord today is carry- 
ing on this high standard of worth and raising it to 
a level never before attained. 


Into this tire’s building has gone the full cumu- 
lative force of twenty-two years’ experience and 
the efforts of an organization numbering thousands 
of workers. 


The great and ever-widening popularity of 
Firestone Cords—their adoption for America’s 
leading cars, is a gratifying and inspiring reward to 
the men who have made Most Miles per Dollar the 
objective of their life work. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


restone 
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A EN 
COMBINATION Potato 
and Orchard SPRAYER 





Grow more and better potatoes by spraying 
with a dependable power outfit. It pays! 

Bean Combination Sprayer,shown above, will 
take care of your potato and truck crops per- 
fectly, and in 5 minutes can be made ready for 
orchard work, Just remove the boom and add 
hose and gun or rods. Low nm and com- 
pact. Makes very short turns, Easy to pull. 
High clearance. “9 Adjustable to any rows. 
Steady high pressureinsures thoro covering of 
plants. Strong and rigid, and will stand up 
under hardest work. Equipped with Porcelain- 
lined Cylinders, which are nota ffected by Bor- 
deaux or other sprays; complete Rotary Agitator 
and other reliable Bean features developed 
_thra 38 years of experience. Send the coupon. 


"Ge ntlemen: Send me your new catalog and full 
details of the Bean Combination Sprayer. 


Name 
Address 











theRean 
Spray Pump Co. 


21 Hosmer Street 
Lansing, Mich. 


172 W. Julian Street 
San Jose, Cal. 


0 SEED 
FREE | ov SO0KS 


Contain alot of in- 
formation about 
seeds. They’remy — 
Gotuntenperts 

might he! 7 
have helpedt ae 
my customers to make 
more money out of their gardens, and field 
crops. Absolutely free. Don't cost a cent. 
Send yourmame. Let me mail them to you. Q) 


HENRY FIELD SEEB CO., Dect. 47, Shenandoah, lows 
Fruit Trees--Evergreens 


Shrubs, roses, vines, peonies, grapes, berry plants 

ete. Direct from Our Nurseries to Planter at 

Money Saving Prices. Helpful information and 

reliable descriptions in our new descriptive cata- 

log, with list of valuable premiums. Worth writin 

for. Send for your copy today and get acquainte 
with Nevins Superior Nursery Products. 


BLUE VALLEY NURSERIES 
Box 155, Blue Rapids, Kansas 


4 TREES & PLANTS THAT GROW, 
CATALOG FREE - 


Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, 
Best Quality, Low Prices. Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 70 years in 
business proof of our responsibility. 
Write for Nursery and Seed catalog. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
Spring Hill Nurseries 
Box 214, 


Tippecanoe City, ( Miami Co.) Ohio 



































EVERGREENS 


" Hill's Hardy Tested Sorts 
Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect buildings,crops,stock, 


gardens and orchards. Hill's Evergreens 
are nursery grown and heedy every- 
where. Hill's Evergreen book sent free. 
rite today- Beautiful Evergreen Trees at mod- 
erate prices. World's largest growers. Est. 1855. 
THE DO. one NURSERY CO., INC., DUNDEE, ILL. 
Box 2 Evergreen Spoctatete 5 


So MOTHY 











Greatest 






Investigate Kini Glover o 

othy mixed--finest grass known = hay 
. The cheapest_seedin, can 

“+7 everywhere. You wil io one 


don yor seed bfli b fc 
prin if et ar ates wed Giaide Loiew 
Seed Co. Dept 519 Chicago,til. 


$4 it fs 
Bes 








**Best by test’’ for forage 
and hay. Buy your plants 
at re@gonable prices, from owner of the largest 
screage of this wonderful legume in America. 
IVAN MUNROE, TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
SEEDS S Pkts. Vegetable, 15c. 25 Varieties A. 

nual Flower Seeds, 10c. 10 Sorts Spencer 


Sweet Peas, toe. 15 Orchid Giadioli Bulbs, 25c. & 





House Plants, 25c Calor and Pkt. Giant Pansy, 3c. AlJ 
for 7% Bargain list free. A. G. Anderson, Columbus, Ne 
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SUGAR BEETS FOR STOCK AND 
POULTRY 


Mangels and sugar beets make excellent 


feed for all farm stock and poultry, and 
can be fed with good results thru the 
winter months. They possess a high food 
value and are not only a relished and 
thriving feed for stock but are easily fed. 
In many places sugar beets and mangels 
are depended upon as being the green 
feed for farm stock and especially for 
dairy cows and poultry. With grain, 
stock beets make a feed which is equal and 
better than many other food rations. Sugar 
beets and mangels make much heavier 
yields than most other feed crops. In 
average conditions they will make about 
twenty tons to the acre, and grow in a 
shorter growing season than many other 
feed crops. To have the best results with 
sugar beets it is necessary to follow rules 
of culture and harvesting which are very 
simple and easy. 

Select a field with light loamy soil and 
work well in the early spring by plowing 
deep and disking and harrowing the 
ground into a good seedbed. Then the 
last of May or the first of June, drill the 
seed in rows twelve inches apart, at the 
rate of five or six pounds of seed to the 
acre. When the seed is up and the plants 
have a good start they should be thinned | 
out to about ten inches apart in the row 
and cultivated frequently. 

Sugar beets and mangels are very | 
hardy and mature in from sixty to a hun- 
dred days after planting, the sugar beets | 
being the earliest to mature. As they gi@w 
almost entirely above ground they are | 
very easily harvested. 

They should be left in the field until | 
‘the leaves become killed by frost, and 
‘before hard freezing begins they must be 
pulled and hauled in For winter feeding 
purposes storage is best accomplished in 
a cave or cellar so that they will not be 
exposed to hard freezing, and from here 
they may be taken as needed and fed raw. 
—H. G. W., Kan. 














TO OIL OR GREASE A PLOW 


For several years I was bothered with | 
hangnails following every time I put my | 
hands in machine oil. This was especially | 
noticeable during the plowing season, as I | 
oiled the surface of the plow every night | 
before I left the field. Because I used an 
old rag to spread the oil I smeared as much 
on my hands as I did on the plow. 

But that was before I began carrying 
an old leather mitten. Now when I want 
to oil the plow, I drip the oil on with the 
oil can in one hand, while I spread it with | 
the leather mitten on the other. A mitten | 
with a wornout palm is just as good as a 
new one because it can be put on back- 
wards, and the back used to spread the 
oil. Oil will not soak thru the leather as 
it would a cloth and the hand is protected. 

This method is also a good one to use|} 
when oiling dise or drill wheels, cultivator | 
shove ls, planter shoes, crosscut saws, etc. 


—L. C., Ill. 











OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


I know you will liave an interest in how 
our cripples fared on Christmas. They 
necessarily were away from home and 
among strangers, but they all realize now 
that there are good people outside their | 
own homes who try to make it a real} 
Merry Christmas. 

One of the girls here at Successful | 
Farming collected quite a sum from the 
employees who wanted to give our crip- 
yles a good time. Out of this sum they 
att a fine bathrobe for Myrtle, ona 
gave her some cash to buy what she most 


} 





|received so 
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needed, and sent some money down to St. 
Louis so that good, substantial presents 
be given Ellis and Arthur. I left the 
selection of presents to the judgment of 
the folks down there, for I did not know 
their exact sizes or needs. 

Myrtle got some other gifts from her 
friends at St. Catherine’s Home and was 
in on the Christmas tree they had there, 
so all in all she was made very happy. 

A letter from Ellis explains her Christ- 
mas. It reads: 

“Will you forgive me for not writing 
sooner and thanking you for the five 
dollars, but this is my excuse. I have been 
sick, Iwas in bed nine days before Christ- 
mas with sore throat. I got out on Satur- 
day before Christmas and then on Wed- 
nesday after Christmas I took it again. 
The doctor says I started taking treat- 
ments too soon which caused a setback. 
He says I will be out in a few days, tho. 

“Now about the five dollars. The nurse 
bought me two middies «nd a pair of stock- 
ings which will be of much service to me, 
and I thank you a thousand times. We 
had a fine Christmas dinner. We had 
turkey for one thing and ice cream for an- 
other. We had a Christmas tree and 
everyone got several presents. Mr 
Sowles gave eac +h one a box of candy, so 
you see we had a Merry Christmas. | 
10pe you had a Merry Christmas and 
wish you much joy for the coming New 
Year.” 

Arthur wrote as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Secor: I am sorry I waited 
so long before answering your letter. | 
many letters and presents 
during the Christmas holidays that I 
haven't done much but write and examine 
my presents for the last two weeks. | 
want to thank you for the nice presents | 
received from you, which were bought 
with the money you sent. I have enjoyed 
this Christmas more than any other Christ- 
mas I can think ef. Wishing yor a very 
hs ‘pPy New Year, I remain, yours respect- 
fully, Arthur Hogen. 

By ‘the time this gets to our readers, 
Harley of Indiana will be back in St. 
Louis for further treatment. Like all the 
others he has outgrown his braces and 
needs new ones and perhaps other treat- 
ments. 

There is not much to report concerning 
the cases under treatment other than that 
all are making the expected gains. 

If any of you did not spend all your 
spare cash for Christmas, and feel like 
helping some crippled child to get straight- 
ened out, send it to Successful Farming 
and mark “C. C. Fund” in the lower left- 
hand cornerof the envelope.—Alson Secor, 
Editor. 

We are publishing below a list of con- 
tributors hitherto unpublished who are 
helping the good work: 

W. J. White, Wis., $2; D. M., Ohio, $5; Wm. J. 
Paith, Ore., $15; ““One Who Takes C ire at Interest,” 
Mich., $5; The Busy Bees, Okla., $2; J. S. Cooper, 
Mont., $3; Louis Merchant, and Irma Me rehant, 
Fla,, 20¢.; A Child of Christ, Iowa, 75c.; A Friend, 
Fla., $10; Mrs. Sam McDowell, Mich., "$2; Frank 
B. Houston, Tenn., $3; Paul Buntz, Mont., 50e.; 
Mrs. EH. M., $5; A Friend, Wis., $4; Hulda 
Lionberger, ang 35; Mrs. Stella McClathey, 
Okla., $25; Mrs. L. G. Railsback, Ind., $2; Dena 
De Buhr, Iowa, $i; Ethel E. Martin, Ill, $2.50 
Olivia Cox, N. C., $5; Mrs. sag Pa ‘Stultz, Ind., 
$2: Mre. C. M. Kipple, Mich. $1; E. Hauge, 
Minn., $1; Roy W. Slater, Ill., iE M Herring- 
ton, Ohio.. $2;U pper Crane C ad S. S., Idaho, $5; 

2. Cooper, Mont., $3.65; Mrs. Floyd Cc arter, 
lowa, $10; Mrs. W. Benn, Del., $5; L.E. ‘Spauldi 
Conn., $1.76; Mrs. Morris Johnson, Wis., 25¢.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Brownell, lowa, $10; Mrs. L. A. 
Ditto, Wyo., $5; Omer Mayhew, Mo., $5; Ellen 


C. Craig, Va., $1; Mrs. Edw. A. Clark, Mass., $2; 
Mrs. Edna Westwood, Kan., $1; No Name, Ind., 
$1; Staniel Pishna, Colo., $1; Mrs. M. 8. W., Mo. 
$5; T.. H. Bakke n, Minn., $6; Mrs. C. Vander 
~ $5: “Thimble Club,”’ Wis., $10; Brook 
Ladies’ Aid, 8. D., $20; Mrs. N. B. McClatheey, ! 
A. Hyames, ' 


: R. C. Brown, Mo., $2; Mrs. L. 
Dake $2; Abbie Sidebottom, Kan., $2; Mrs. J. © 
Barnhardt, Mich., $10; Cora L. Collins, Me., >: 
A Friend, Nebr., $1; Lova Hatfield, Ohio, 2 
“R. No. 4,” Md., $2.30; Mrs. M. E. White, 


$1; Mrs. W. A. Irvin, Mo., $5; Mrs. A. Rucker i 
$2: Mrs. W. L. Gorsueh, Ohio, $2; Mrs. 5 j 
Thornton, Ind., $1; Mrs. W. J. White, ot @ + ; 
Cc. O. Collett, Iowa, $5; Helen Quinn, Md., 
Mrs, Bird Saymour, I., $5, 
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IT STARTS PROMPTLY 
IN THE COLDEST WEATHER 


The behavior of Dodge Brothers Motor Car on 
zero days is a fair example of its fitness the 
year round. 


You turn the switch, step on the button, and 
the motor starts—without undue noise or delay. 


The reasons are readily understood: 


The coordination of the power plant is well nigh 
flawless. The slightest impulse sets it in motion. 


The battery—6-cells, 12-volts—is unusually 
large. 


A high-vacuum carburetor so thoroughly 
vaporizes the gasoline that it ignites. instantly 
under the spark. 


The electrical system is remarkably efficient 
and cuts to a minimum the usual voltage loss 
between battery and starter. 


Finally, the starter, itself—an admirable 
example of its kind—is directly united with 
the engine by a chain drive which is always 
in mesh—a fact having much to do with 
the promptness and quietness of its action. 


Donvnce BROTHERS 


The price of the Business Sedan is $1195 f.0.b. Detroit 
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Patents Pending 
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Now for 


California 


Enjoy a winter where 
you can get a complete 


change. 


Surf bathing, deep sea fish- 
ing, motoring over perfect 
through fertile 
valleys—with palms, flow- 
ers and orange groves on 
every hand—camping in 
the mountains, or golf or 
tennis are some of the pas- 
times which may be en- 


highways 


joyed. 


There is no better place for 
play, rest or sight-seeing 


than Californ: 


sible preference you may 
have in regard to living ac- 
commodations can be 


provided. 


Chicago & North Western 
Ry. offers unequaled high 
gtade train service with a 


wide choice 
direct routes. 


The Best of Everything 


Our ticket agents and rep- 
resentatives will be pleased 


to submit an 


erary, 
booklets and 


tion regarding fares, train 
schedules, or in any other 
way help you plan your 
winter trip; or address 


furnish 


ia. Every pos- 


of scenic and 


attractive itin- 
illustrated 
full informa- 




















1 
are all splendi« 


* HONEST SEEDS 


m! For 


E> Darticular gardeners and flowe 
r lovers. 

By bog pictures and describes the 
best vegetables and flowers, 
It’ afree. Send for yourcopy toe 
dGay.More than a mere catalog. 


A GARDEN OF 
TiNGFLOWERS OC 


cur 


67 years the standby of 
ur big 1923 Catae 





These varieties have been se- 


Giant Finest Mixed; 


Flower; Coreopsis, Large 


l for cutting. 


ected for their beauty and 


Snapdragon 
Poppy, Tulip Scarlet 
‘ellow: Aster, Glant 


Comet; Bachelor's Button, Semi-Double. 
Fivetull-size 10¢ packages fer only 25¢c, poste 


paid. 


Every bushel of Ainsworth’s Pure Bred Seed 
_ Corn is guaranteed to germi 

It is bred free from disease on our own 1000 acre 
farms. Is hand picked and rack dried in the largest 
and most modern seed corn plants in the world. 
Prices are the lowest in 12 years. 


sands of satiefied customers have increased 


Send 25ctoday. 


J.J.H. GREGORY & SON 
103 ELM STREET 


since 1886 ASS 





AINSWORTH 


HIGH YIELDING 


Thou 
their yields 15 bushels 


corn now and have it shipped later. Write today 


for seed corn catalogue, 


the latest information on ear and root rot. 
W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS 





CORN 


inate 95 to 100%. 


er acre. Select your seed 


ree for the asking. Gives 





Mason City, Illinois 











LAN 


ton and Oregon. Free literature. 
inte ests you. H. W 
PACIFIC RAILW 


Cro Payment os easy terms—along 


the Northern 


a, 
North Dakota,Montana, Idaho, Washing- 


Sa 
W. BYERLY, 11 NORTHERN 
AY, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








OUTLETS 


CLEAR THE DRAIN 

“Get out and see that the outlets to 
your drains are in good shape befor the 
water begins to go out of the ground 
|rapidly in the spring,” is the advice of 
a drainage man in close touch with farm 
drainage problems. 

By rights, drains should be thoroly 

inspected late in the fall, but even the 
best of intentions sometimes never break 
forth into action. However, in order to 
insure that he will not be forced to de- 
\lay days waiting for fields to drain out, 
|the wise farmer will strike out even at 
this time and see that each outlet is 
free of trash, or other obstruction. The 
| whole inspection and all necessary byrn- 
|ing of rubbish or trash can usually be 
| made in the course of a day’s hunting 
thru the fields and woods, and the day 
will be well spent regardless of whether 
|game is had or not. It is aggravating 
|to be kept off a field until late because 
jit is wet, and it is more than aggravat- 
ing to be kept off for the same reason 
|because of defective drainage in spite 
|of tile and ditches. 


| THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER 


| As near as one can judge at this time, 
| the most serious pest that has ever threat- 
jened the agriculture of America is the 
European corn borer. As the insect is 
making its way to the cornbelt there must 
be steps taken at once to retard or prevent 
its progress or it will cause great losses 
and greatly increase the cost of producing 
a bushel of corn. 

It has been recorded as feeding on not 
less than 167 kinds of plants both wild and 
cultivated. Among the most important is 
| corn, celery, beans, beets and rhubarb. It 
jwas thought that the borer was brought 
linto this country by shipments of hemp 
but afterwards they found them in broom 
| corn which was brought over from Europe. 

They were not noticed for several years 
because they were scattered over the 
country so thin that the most of them 
would not get to mate and the birds got a 
few. 

The female moth is pale yellow in color, 
with smoky, irregular lines on its wings 
and measures about an inch in width. The 
male is slightly smaller and is pale, smoky 
brown, with pale yellow spots on both 











front and hind wings. 

They breed twice a year. The first 
brood averages 380 eggs and the second 
about 550. “The eggs are flat and are laid 
in little groups of fifteen to twenty on the 
leaves of the corn and other plants. They 
hatch into the caterpillar about a week 
after they are laid. The young feed on the 
egg shell after they are hatched. They 
then start eating the corn, only stopping 
long enough to shed their skins, when 
they become too small, as snakes do. 

When it is full grown, the borer is about 
an inch long and one-eighth of an inch 
thick. The head of the caterpillar is dark 
brown or black while the upper surface of 
the body or back varies from dark brown 
to pink. 

It feeds about six weeks on the corn, 
eating thru the center of the stalk and ear. 
It then changes into the pupa or resting 
stage. The moth emer in about two 
weeks and at first is dull in color with its 
wings crumpled up in little knots above its 
shoulders. It takes a couple of hours for it 
to become its right shape, when it is ready 
to go thru the process in. The second 
brood spends the winter in the stalk of the 
plant upon which it has fed during the 





previous summer. 

Since they winter over in the stalk of the 
plant, it is necessary to destroy or cure 
the plant in some way so as to them. 


| 
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This may be accomplished by putting as 
large an amount as possible of the corn in 
the silo, as the fermentation will kill them. 

The remaining cornstalks in the field 
and barn lot should be burned or plowed 


| under by May 15th. Also burn all grasses 


in the field and in fence rows near infested 
fields as this is a good place for them to 
winter. Some good results have been ob- 
tained by fall plowing with a heavy rolling 
before plowing. Early planted corn is 
more likely to become infested; later 
planted corn usually comes out with less 
injury. Early corn should be watched 
closely and fed to the stock before the 
stalks begin to dry up if it shows infesta- 
iat. 2. Ill. 


HOW LUX WON THE PURPLE 
RIBBON 


The ten ears of corn which won the 
nd sweepstake prize at the recent 
nternational Livestock Exposition had 
a very striking history, both as to origin 
of the seed and treatment which the crop 
got while growing in the field. This was 
white corn grown by Peter Lux, a farmer 
of Shelby count , Indiana. 

Corn judges from far and near pro- 
claimed it the best ten-ear sample ever 
entered in the hay and grain show. It 
had wonderful quality, every ear was of 
identically the same type and the tips 
were pérfectly rounded out as tho chiseled 
by a sculptor. The uniformity of the 
sample is what gained it its position in 
the show for almost every sweepstakes 
ten-ear exhibit heretofore has had one or 
two ears that were not quite up to the 
standard set by the rest of the ears. This 
sample had only one failing, that being 
that the ears were about a half-inch longer 
than the maximum set for the section. 
Each and every ear in the exhibit weighed 
twenty-four and a half ounces ~vas eight 
inches in circumference and ten and a half 
inches long. 

It was selected from a thirty-two acre 
field that yielded eighty-seven bushels per 
acre which disposes of the claim that 
show corn does not yield. -This field had 
been in clover for pasture in 1921, had had 
from ten to twelve tons of manure spread 
on it before turning the clover under and 
was given two hundred pounds per acre 
of a 10:10 fertilizer at planting time. Talk- 
ing about this, Lux said: 

“T attribute my success in growing this 
corn to preparing a fine, well-packed seed- 
bed pad to planting seed corn that has 
been carefully tested for diseases during 
the last five years.” 

In the field from which the champion 
ears came, R. G. East, Shelby county 
agent, had cooperated with Mr. Lux in 
utting on a fertilizer demonstration. 
here were six acres in the fertilizer plots 
and the yield was actually weighed. The 
acres which received 200 pounds of 10:10 
fertilizer yielded 92.6 odes of corn per 
acre among which there were only 
twenty-five pounds of nubbins. The 
unfertilized acres made but seventy-eight 
bushels of corn per acre and of this 162 
pounds or practically three bushels were 
nubbins. “Fertilizer paid me well,” said 
Lux, who may be excused for beaming as 
this makes twice he has captured the 
coveted = and purple ribbon.— 
I. J. M., Ind. = 


WINDOWS FOR FARM BUILDINGS 


A window that presents a neat and 
attractive appearance in barns and hog- 
houses is the 9x12 inch, six-pane sash 
window, according to farm building 
experts of the South Dakota agricultural 
college. . 

This window takes an opening 22x42 
inches which allows it to just fit in between 
the studdings without weakening the 
frame or iring additional mater! 
for headers. Its depth makes it far more 
efficient in letting im light and sunshine 
than the little, square, four-pane 
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Firestone 


From Sun-Up to Supper Time 
Do Your Work in Comfort 


Out-doors and chores go smooth and easy 
when your feet have the comfort and pro- 
tection of boots like these. 


But, to be sure that they are “like these”’ 
you must look for the name “Firestone.” 
It is your sure guide to safe, long, com- 
fortable wear. 


Don’t risk health and safety with less 
than the best. Remember, there’s an pld 
saying, “‘Colds travel from the ground UP” 
and foot-protection, of the easy, snug-fit- 
ting kind, is a first essential to health. 


Back of Firestone-Apsley quality there is 
thirty-seven years’ experience and the up-, 
to-date equipment that building fine rubber. 
footwear demands. 


Firestone Boots—either red or black— 
will make winter work easier every moment 
you’re out of doors. You can get them from 
good dealers in any style—Hip, Sporting, 
Storm King or Short. Get them now, when 
you need them most, and demand that they 
bear the real quality mark—Firestone! 


Firestone-Apsley 


Rubber Company 


Manufacturers of Rubber Footwear, Canvas Footwear, 
Rubber Clothing and Rubber Heels’ 


Hudson, Mass. 
THE ORANGE LABEL IS YOUR PROTECTION, 


































Men’s self-acting San- Boys’ self-acting san- 
dal (Panama) Adwear dal. Boys’ (English) 
Heel. Bright finish— Adwear Heel. Bright <<. 
nett lined. finish—nett lined. » ae 







Women’s Storm 
Virginia) Adwear 
Hy eel. Bright finish 
\ —nett lined. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL AND BUSI- 
NESS SITUATION 
For the United States as a whole, the 
agricultural outlook is encouraging. The 
purchasing power of agriculture is twenty 
percent stronger than a year ago, altho 
still over twenty-five percent under 1913. | 
The rising price of English drafts is a 
factor in favor of higher prices for exports. 
Farmers are reducing their short-time 
borrowings. In spite of big crops, the 
present price ratio shows a slight gain 
for farm commodities over the low point 
in December, 1921. 
Production and Trade 
Combined sales of Montgomery Ward 
and Sears Roebuck for the last six months 
of 1922, are nineteen percent more than 
for the corresponding period in 1921. 
The number of building contracts 
awarded in twenty-seven states is forty 
percent greater for the first eleven months | 
of 1922 than for the same months in 1921 
On a value basis the increase in 1922 is 
forty-five percent. November, 1922, con-| 
tracts show a thirty-two percent gain | 
if number over November, 1921, while 
October, 1922, showed an eighteen percent 
advance over October, 1921. 
Foreign Trade 
Encouragement in the outlook for 
foreign trade is found in the rise in price 
of drafts on British merchants and banks. 
Great Britain is the outstanding pur-| 
chaser of American exports. Exporters, 
knowing that the drafts which they draw 
will sell for more dollars, are able to offer 
higher prices for goods which they buy 
to send abroad. Agriculture as the lead- 
ng export interest shares largely in. this 
advance 
\ draft on a London business man or 
bank to pay one pound sterling sold for 
$4.52 December first, and for $4.65 
January second, a gain of 13 cents in one 
month. It has 22 cents yet to go to reach 
par, namely $4.87. The price of London 
drafts has shown a gradual recovery 
since the low of $3.38 in February, 1920. 
Money and Credit \ 
The Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
November says: “From the peak of 
credit expansion in November, 1920, up 
to July 26, 1922, member banks in leading 
cities liquidated their indebtedness to the 
federal reserve banks much more rapidly 
and completely than did member banks 
outside of the leading cities During 
recent weeks (namely, up to October 25) 
the resumption of borrowing from the 
reserve banks has been almost entirely 
by the city banks, the county banks in 
all districts except St. Louis reporting 
further liquidation.” 
Prices 
From their low point in December, 
1921, prices of farm products increased 
much faster than prices of other com- 
modities up to March, 1922. At this peak 





farmers had least to sell From March 
intil the present time other prices have SS ee ee a 


lvanced much more rapidly than farm 























Kodak Welcomes Winter 


There’s a tang to the air and a zest to the occa- 
sion that give life and action to the pictures you make. 


Winter prints contribute prized pages to your 
album. 


And it’s all easy the Kodak way—and all fun. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 





re Grow KEITH'S STRAWBERRIES 


es show a slightly bigger increase, 
irchasing power of farm products 


the two sets of prices, having advanced 
from sixty-two to sixty-six. This ratio} % 
maintained in face of the third! } 
irgest crop output ever produced in the 
United States. The estimated total value 
of farm crops for 1922 is thirty-two per- 
nt higher than for 1921 The figure 
irchasing power of farm products, | 
total value instead of price basis, 
ymputed on December crop estimates | 
d prices, and prices of other commodities 
November, is seventy-three This is 
over twenty-five percent under 1913 but 
twenty percent better than last year.— 
Research Dept.., . a a . |; 
You are safe in answering advertisements | 
appearing in Successful Farming } 


ire, representing the relationship a SS 
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f, for big crops and big profits. There is big money AAU RV Ot 
in growing strawberries when strong, healthy, large- 
rooted plants are set. Our planta are grown on new land 
near the Lake shore in fresh virgin soil, filled with 


are 
a nature’s plant foods, making them big, deep-rooted, full 














KEITHS 
wae Of life and vigor, just the best that Nature can do where 


ty ee 
Leese conditions are ideal, Some of our customers last year PLANTS 
‘ made from FOR 


“S $500 to $700 Per Acre Wyttan 


growing strawberries from Keith’s new-land plants. We guarantee 
our plants to be strong, healthy, true to name and to give entire satis- 
faction or we refund your money. No better plants are grown anywhere. 
They are certainly the best you can buy and they are guaranteed to reach you in good 
growing condition. Weship them well packed, direct from our Nureery. e supply 
you with a free copy of Keith’s Ways to Successful Berry Culture with your 
first order. We have a splendid stock of Keith's Everbearifig strawberry plants, as well 
as the well-known standard varieties, also grapes, raspberries, blackberriess and other small 
fruits, all illustrated and plainly described in our handsome new catalog which is now ready for you. f, 
it is full of valuable information. Illustrating growing fields and fruits. - 
Write-for it before placing your order. We advise you to let us have your order as quickly as possible 
60 that you may be sure of just the kind you want. It’s FREE, send today, recelve it tomorrow. [ 
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KEITH BROTHERS NURSERY, BOX 601, SAWYER, MICHIGAN 
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FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 


British farmers are having difficulties 
which threaten the entire agricultural 
industry of Great Britain. At present 
their produce does not return cost of 
production and they are obliged to make 
up losses out of their capital. An effort 
is being made to reduce taxes and the 
spread in price between the producer and 
onsumer. If possible a tariff will be 
iced on food products. 

It is expected that if relief is not granted 
.e farmers, they will refuse to produce 
t a loss and will turn crop lands to grass. 
The inevitable result would be rural de- 
opulation with a consequent increase in 
inemployment. British farmers are now 
producing one-fourth the food supply of 
the country and if encouraged could pro- 

ice more than half, many believe. 

Canadian Crops Sold by Weight 

On January 1, 1923, Canada adopted 

iniform system of selling all crops by 

ight. Hitherto, grains, grass seed and 
root crops have been sold by the quarter, 
which is a variable quantity depending 
pon the material and the province of 
origin. 

Argentine Cattle May Come to the United 

States 


Because of disastrously low beef prices, 
ttle men of Argentina are turning 
their attention toward the United States 
sa possible market. Even with present 
port duties they are confident they 
n suecessfully stand competition with 
il production in the United States, 
th in quality and price. 
Peru to Tax Imported Milk 
{n import duty on all canned milk 
tering the country, the proceeds to be 
1 to promote the livestock industry, 
being seriously considered by the 
Peruvian government. About 6,747,990 
nds of foreign milk was imported in 
120, 
African Fruit After World Market 
Fruit growers of British South Africa 
expanding their export business as 
t as the supply of refrigerator steam- 
permits. Most of the fruit goes to 
England but small quantities of de- 
sus fruits have already found their 
way to the United States. Small con- 
nments of melons have also been 
ped to the United States as deck 


rO. 


SOYBEANS IN THE ROTATION 
Continued from page 14 

beans planted early with early corn. 
farmer works the beans into the 
ion, the shotes work them out and 
the farmer and the land are better 

r having the crop in this way. 
matter of threshing soybeans is 
one [ do not like to mention in this 
e because raising the crop for the 
trade is particular business after all. 
When the beans are bone dry, no tool 
be it threshing machine, bean huller or 
manure spreader, will pound them out 
without eracking a good many. Of course, 
if one calculates to feed them to stock, 
f ll not care whether they are cracked 
t but with the bushel charge for 
hing as high as it is, the man who 
calculates to feed soybeans will find it 
most economical of his time and his 
money to let the shotes thresh them out 
ey want them; in addition, letting 
brood sows and fall pigs do a con- 
is job of threshing thru the winter 





not only get the threshing donecheap- | 
it will furnish the sows exercise | 
frequently badly needed, 


LIBERTY AND LIQUOR 
Continued from page 22 

ve you suffered any such indignities | 

ir personal liberties as a result of the | 

“ighteenth amendment which w ould | 

you to choose German occupation? | 








Chis is the real test of Mr. Maxim’s | 





The Car for the Woman 


on the Farm 
__ meg) 


CHEVROLET, 





for hoodal Transportotion 


The country woman needs her own car. 


When the farm has only one car it is usually in 
use on the business of the farm, just when the 
wife or daughter needs to go to town or to a 
meeting or church or to make calls. 


Chevrolet Utility Coupé 


*680 


f. o. 6. Flint, Michigan 


This is an ideal car for the purpose, as it has full 
weather protection, a high-grade Fisher Body, uphol- 
stered in gray whipcord, plate glass windows, which 
can be instantly lowered or raised to any desired posi- 
tion, 2 mammoth rear compartment for luggage, 
bundles, a jar of butter, acrate of eggs, or even a trunk. 


The inside of the car can always be kept clean, because 
all packages can be carried in this rear compartment. 


The Utility Coupé is comfortable, easy to operate, and 
has ample power to handle bad roads. 


See Chevrolet first. 


| Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices F. O. B, Flint, Mich. 


here are now SUPERIOR Two Pass. Roadster . . . .$510 Applications will 


k more than_10,000 pat ste 5 mee Loo bb . + « 525 be considered from 
1 know -ctable > | let Dealers wo Pass. Utility upe + « 680 high grade dealers 
aan we cttiont-w ho | pang ote Sta- SUPERIOR Four Pass. Sedanette . . . . 850 in territory not ade- 


tions Th hout SUPERIOR Five Pass.Sedan ..... 860 quately covered. 
sontne World. SUPERIOR Light Delivery... 2. 2 510 














FALSE SOYBEAN ROOT NODULES 


: In examining his soybean crop for root 
nodules a Missouri farmer found some 
/ unusually large ones along the main or 
: tap root and felt impressed with the excel- 
: lent soil-improving or nitrogen gathering 
; power of his crop. These nodular growths 
were rough, gnarly and over one-half inch 
in diameter. The inside, however, was 
more fibrous than the small, round, more 
common nodules and aroused suspicion 
of the county agent. Examination of the 
nodules was made by the Missouri college 
of agriculture and is reported by the soil 
bacteriologist as follows: 

“These large nodules are not true nod- 

ules, but a false nodule or gall caused by a 
harmful soil threadworm, known as 
nematode. Instead of being a beneficial 
growth they represent plant injury and 
are one of the few serious troubles that 
afflict the soybean. So much has been 
said about the hardiness of the soybean, 
its immunity to disease and freedom 
from insects that it might be well to call 
attention to this as one of the hazards to 
this valuable legume. It is said by some 
authorities, that ‘next to rabbits to eat the 
young plants, nematodes are the worst 
enemy of soybeans!’ If they are half as 
serious as rabbits that destroy acres in a 
single night there is reason for serious 
concern. 
: “The nematode occurs most often in 
soils that tend to be wet, and where the 
susceptible crop is grown often. It re- 
quires a warm, wet soil for the eggs to 
hatch and young to develop so this trouble 
is fairly well known to southern growers 
No reports are known of its having come 
into north Missouri, but it can be of 
serious consequence in the southern part 
of the state. 

“Drainage, thoro cultivation and a ro- 
tation including crops not susceptible to 
the worm, are the remedies for the diffi- 
culty. Care should be taken also to pre- 
vent soil from the infected area being 
transported into other fields. Conse- 
quently the soil method of inoculating 
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A necessary part 
of your diet 






















ARIETY in foods is essential, of course, 
but in providing variety do not overlook the 
importance of nourishment. 


Crisp,delicious Grape-Nuts is a highly nourish- 
ing cereal food in unusually compact form. It 
supplies the rich nutrition of wheat and malted 
barley, including the mineral elements of these 
splendid grains, without which health and strength 
cannot be maintained. 


Grape-Nuts,with good milk, is a complete food. 
Economical, too, because a moderate amount 
provides unusual nourishment. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere! 


Grape:Nuts 


THE BODY BUILDER 
“There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 




















must be used with caution. Whenever 
these false nodules develop, it is time to 
give attention to those practices that offer 
best hope of preventing soybean failure | 
from nematode injury.”—W. A. A., Mo. 


A $10,000,000 HEAD OF WHEAT 
Continued from page 7 
tant than the production of the variety 
itself. The Kansas farmer is not a “hard 
shell,”’ but like most farmers he will not 
accept something new until he has been 
convinced of its value. This has been 
effectively done thru the combined efforts 
of the experiment station and the Kansas 





it really is onderful 
= Cor Cia band Fruit is as large as any of the early vari al- 


That’s what f my customers says of Beebe’s Early and 
, Sihiog marveiena, | Itisa w Genser. a 
ym xb & of of super quality. Very few 


weeks before other and con’ ~ 4A watil frest. food 
th other corts, Kher tnd continue f0 . ~e 


Try this Caco Grape 


Most beaut iful af lof hardy rapes,large, 
wegoces., Dene sise, orth fe ss es 
x vtec elven 
Free Book on Trees and ‘Beods telle about them, A pm ager nce ~~ for @ copy. 


, Pres., SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE,33 Court St., Beatrice, Heb. 
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Crop Improvement Association, an organ- | 
ization of progressive farmers founded as 
early as 1902 

The original purpose of the association 
was the improvement of Kansas varieties 
of corn. Later it was re-organized and 
its activities extended to include other 
crops. This group of farmers has been 
an important factor in getting Kanred 
established and in keeping the seed 
supply pure In cooperation with the 
station it sends out every year a corps 
of men to inspect the fields of Kanred 
grown for seed. If the crop is found to 
be free from rye, binweed, and mixtures 










Lather Burbank’s wonderful genius hascreated a tomato that from seeds planted in 
open ground, Bears frult earlier than plants set out at same time. 

Mr. Burbank himself, makes the remarkable statement that ? second crop of 
tomatoes has been grown from the Seed of the First Crop.”’ A. I. Root, editor of 
Bee Culture, states that he planted Burbank Tomato Seed +h his other > 
mato plants were budding, yet his first ripe tomatoes came from the Burban 

Besides being the Earliest Tomato in the World the ory is 
also Blight-Proot, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. 
We sold 100,000 oy es last year post your order today. 
Pkt. of 40 seeds for 10c FS kts, for 25¢ kts. ‘> 60c or 15 pkts. 
for $1.00 mailed with Catalog of Seed Bei pata. 
> 








THE RUNDLE-MURPHY CO., ,55 State St., Westport, Con 











of other kinds of 
List’”’ issued every summer. He is then 
entitled to sell his crop at a price some- 
what higher than that paid for market 





Thru articles in the local newspapers | 








alfalfa $7.00; Timothy $3.00; alsike $10.00: Clover and 
wheat. $2.00; Red Top $2.00; Orchard Grass $2.00; blue grass 
° warehous to save you freight; order from ad or write 
and farm publications the association Ser enmagien, angutecs evegetng muuch blsber, dune Oden. 
has brought the new variety to the at-| meier Seed Company, Galina, Kansas 


tention of a large proportion of the farmers. IMPROVED FARM BY OWNER—H. HARTY. 
The farmer was finally convinced but | GARDEN % " 


Red Clover 
$11.00; sweet clover $6.50 


Buy Direct From Factory 
30 years experience in making 


ther kur of wheat, the grower’s 
name is included in the “Certified Seed SUDAN GRASS ::.:2°] BEES AND SupPLiEs 


Timothy Mixed $3.00; Grimm alfalfa $20.00; caneseed the goods you use enables us 
mak bes: theprice. 
$4.00; Satisfaction or money back ; shipped from several Teen anaes 


SAVE YOU MONEY 
Send for free catalog today. 
LEAHY MFG.CO., 11 Fifth St Higginsville, Mo. 


A, NORTH DAKOTA ! Successful farmers like Succeséful Farmins- 
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there was still the miller and he showed 
every symptom of being ‘from Missouri.” 
Milling and baking tests conducted at 
the station since 1912 had shown this 
ariety to be in every respect equal to 
Turkey. But the miller will not be con- 
vinced by mere laboratory tests. He re- 
mained skeptical until Kanred had been 
milled by the carload, the flour marketed, 
and the consumer passed on the quality 
of the bread. 

Even then saveral mills complained 
that the flour made from this new wheat 
lacked in baking strength and produced 
an inferior loaf. The station secured 
samples of the grain which had proven 
unsatisfactory. These were grown in 
the greenhouse, the seedlings innoculated 
with cultures of black stem rust, and the 
heavy infection which followed was tell- 
tale evidence that the samples were not 
Kanred but some other variety. Kanred 
is so resistant to certain forms of black 
rust that it is now being used by pa- 
thologists as a means of identifying 
specific races of the rust organism. 

As an improved variety, Kanred is of 
interest only to the hard winter wheat 
district, ‘but as an achievement in plant 
breeding it has a much wider importance. 
The yields of most crops in America are 
lower than in other countries. This may 
be partly accounted for by the less in- 
tensive cultural methods practiced here 
but it is also due to the fack of thoroly 
idapted varieties. With the exception 
f corn, tobacco, and a few minor crops 
that the Indian grew when this country 
was settled, all of our economic plants 
have been introduced from Europe and 
other foreign countries. Naturally all 
of them have not fitted immediately into 
their new environment. 

America ‘has a wider range of soil and 
climate than perhaps any other coufftry 
and she needs varieties adapted to all 
these varying conditions. This is the 
plant breeder’s job. Kanred is but ong 
example of the results of modern methods 
of pedigree selection in plants, a system 
that has long been successfully used in 
building up our breeds of livestock. With 
the fundamental laws of heredity under- 
stood as they now are, the future offers 
even greater possibilities for crop im- 
provement. 


ROTATION OF CROPS 


The man who does not rotate his crop 
is courting failure unless“he has an un- 
bounded supply of manure for his land. 
Even then, this manure must be applied 
every year to keep . soil fertility. And 
not one farmer in fifty grows or feeds 
enough stock to furnish sufficient fertilizer 
for one-half of his farm each year. Then, 
he must rotate the crops to keep up the 
fertility of his soil. 

Here is a plan I have pursued with suc- 
cess. I consider it sensible and worthy of 
trial. I will illustrate with forty acres, 
supposing I have a hundred and sixty acres 
with forty of it in bluegrass. The forty is 
put in corn each year for three years, dis- 
tributing what manure accumulates around 
the barn. The fourth year this forty is put 
in oats. Probably next year it is put in 
oats again. That fall it is broken and 
sown in winter wheat. The following year 
wheat is sown again with clover and 
timothy. The next year a good crop of 
clover and timothy is secured. ‘The forty 
is left in hay for two more years, three in 
ll. Then it is broken and put into corn 
again. By going these rounds one can 
have a crop of corn and oats and wheat and 
hay every year on his one hundred and 
sixty acres, beside having a fine field of 
ucgrass that he need not distrub.— W. 


Legal Phases of Cooperative Associa- 
“ons, bulletin 1106, may be had by 
Writing to the United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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HEN a tire fails to give satisfactory mileage it may 
be the fault of the rough country roads, but it is 
more likely to be the fault of the tire itself. 


Good tires will give more service on poor roads than 
poor tires will on good ones. 


Kelly-Springfield tires are built to give service. For 
over a quarter of a century they have been famous for 


their high quality. 
The Kant-Slip Cord, the newest member of the Kelly 


family, not only gives long mileage on rough roads but is a 
wonderful non-skid tire on smooth ones. It is the longest- 
wearing tire Kelly has ever built and the safest tire anyone 
has ever built. 


Kellys used to cost more than other tires, but now that 
the huge new Kelly-Springfield plant has been completed 
and production greatly increased, 


It costs no more 





to buy a Kelly 
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IN CASE YOU LIKE FRUIT 


Buy Good Trees and Handle Them Rightly 


wise man who doesn’t try. When you get ready to order 

the trees for your orchard don’t forget that some one will 
be delighted to sell you some trees at a wonderful bargain, 
almost for nothing, but remember also that such trees are seldom 
worth the trouble of unpacking, let alone paying for. You see 
that fellow who is selling you those bargain trees has made it his 
game to dispose of low quality trees at low quality prices. He 
isn’t going to sell you high quality trees at low quality prices. 
He doesn't have to. High quality trees are not a drug on the 
market. 

Now don’t get the idea that the only way to get good trees is 
to pay a price that you have to climb a ladder in order to see. 
There are fictitious prices above reason as well as prices below 
which a good tree cannot be had. Depend on this: A reliable 
nursery, in the business to stay, regardless of high-sounding 
guarantees, is the one to deal with. 

There has been quite a bit of talk about pedigreed trees, and 
it has been mostly selling talk, from all I can learn. I was 
enthusiastic over pedigreed trees some eleven or twelve years 
ago, and we put some on our place. We had “pedigreed” 
apples, ‘“‘pedigreed’’ cherries, and “pedigreed’”’ peaches. We 
also had a lot from another of the good nurseries, not sold as 
pedigreed. So far as I have ever been able to notice, there is no 
difference between these “pedigreed” trees and the ordinary 
trees of the same variety. Understand, I do not object. to 
them, but I simply wouldn’t pay an extra long price because 
the trees happened to be carrying the name “pedigreed.” 

Variety is the spice of life—and the home orchard. The com- 
mercial orchardist is in a different boat from the home orchard 
planter. So far as his selec- 
tion of varieties is con- 
cerned, it is of more vital 
importance, of course, but 
I doubt if it is a more diffi- 
cult problem. If I were 
planting a home orchard in 
any section I would simply 
use a limited number . of 
varieties to yield fruit at 
all possible seasons from the 
earliest to the latest, and I would follow exactly or very closely 
the recommendations of my state experiment station. 

The home orchard needs only a tree or two of early summer 
apples, a couple of trees of early fall apples, and a majority 
of the trees should be of winter varieties, including a number 
of good keepers, so that the apples may be had from one end 
of the year to the other. A suggestive list of apples for all 
parts of the country would be too long for the space available 
here, but you can get exactly the information you may desire 
on the selection of a home orchard list by writing to your ex- 
periment station, or your farm paper. ‘This information will 
cost you nothing but the time to write your letter or postcard 
and the postage to send it. 

The early orders get the right of way and the best service 
in any nursery, so get your order in early. More grief, and more 
misunderstanding than one cares to contemplate, have come 
from a few weeks delay in this matter of ordermg. An instance 
of this comes home pretty closely. We neglected getting in our 


' e~ ean seldom beat a man at his own game, and it is a 


——--—— 








T wo crops are doing well on the same land, orchard and corn. 
Furthermore, the owner of this landis running poultry on the land 


order once until three weeks before we wanted the trees. We 
got what we deserved; a delayed shipment, and a considerable 
loss when planting 

By all odds, land should be prepared for orchard planting 
well in advance of planting time. Fall plowing should be done 
if it is at all possible; one year’s preparation of the land is 
advisable but not vital. In any case, put the land im shape as 


you would for rop of corn. Plow, disc and harrow. It pays 
finally to go over the ground with a planker to smooth it off. 
This makes it much easier to lay out. 


Now the trees are ordered, your location selected, and the 






There were soybeans in this young orchard 
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Soybeans and cowpeas make good feed even in the orchard, and they 
do no harm ff the trees are given space for themselves as shown above 


land prepared, comes the matter of laying out the orchard, 
or marking where each tree is to stand. There are three genera! 
methods of arranging the trees, the square, the hexagonal, and 
the quincunx, of which the most usual is the square. In the 
— form of arrangement, you have a tree at each corner 
of a square; in other words, you checkrow your trees. The 
quincunx method is just like the square, and in addition a 
tree is put in the center of each square. Usually this extra 
tree is a filler which will come along quickly, make a few 
crops while the main trees are coming into bearing and then 
be taken out when its services are no longer needed. 

The hexagonal system places a tree at each corner of an 
equilateral triangle, and 
each tree is the same dis- 
tance from each of its 
several immediate neigh- 
bors. It best utilizes the 
space in the orchard, and 
while it is the most difficult 
to lay out, some large com- 
mercial orchards are laid 
out by this method. 

I believe if I were laying 
out a home orchard, however, I would use the square method 
not only because it is the simplest to lay out, but because 
I would expect to use the space under the trees for garden, 
at least for quite a number of years. There would be no need 
in the case of the home orchard, of getting every tree possible 
on the ground. At most, a home orchard will require but 
forty or fifty trees, and at thirty by thirty feet these will 
sony little or no more than an acre, and an acre can do 
one hundred percent duty for a poultry run, or seventy-five 
percent duty as a garden plot. 

For so small a plot as a home orchard the location of the trees 
can be determined by sighting after first laying off the two out- 
side rows, and setting stakes at the required points. However, 
remember each tree is a pretty permanent sort of thing and it 
ought to be located exactly in line for the sake of appearance. 

Once the orchard is staked out a simple means of insuring that 
each tree is exactly where the stake was before the hole was dug 
is the planting board. This is simply a board five feet or so 
long with a notch in the center, and a notch at each end. Before 
the hole is dug the planting board is placed with the central 
notch at the marker stake, and a peg driven at each notch at 
the ends. The hole may then be dug and when setting the tree 
the board is laid in its former position as marked by the pegs in 
the end notches. The tree is set in the central notch and is in 
precisely the position occupied by the stake before the hole was 
dug. If the stake was set right, the tree will be properly located 

The minute the trees arrive they should be heeled in if you 
are not ready to set them out immediately. Open the bundles 
of trees, cover the roots with soil, working the soil in among the 
roots. In case the trees seem dry, better soak with water. 

Possibly you will bc forehanded enough to be all ready to set 
the trees out. In either case, see to it that the trees arrive at 
the newly dug holes with the roots uninjured by undue exposure 
to the air. Prune off all broken and bruised roots, carefully and 
smoothly. 

The holes should be of ample size to take the roots without 
crowding them. Carefully place the tree in the notch of the 
planting board, and hold so that the tree will be set an in b 
or two deeper than it was in the nursery row. It should b 
leaned a little toward the direction from which the prevailing 
wind comes in order to insure a more upright position aite! 
the tree has become established. Work the soil in among 
the roots thoroly and then tramp the soil well. This tramp- 
ing is more important than might be imagined at first, but 
certainly a lot of trees are lost every year because the ‘0! 
is not properly firmed about the roots. 

Watering is usually unnecessary where the soil is reasonably 
moist. However, where the soil is rather dry, and especially 
in some sections where water is a (Continued on page # 
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Strawberries? ~2Z 


Strawberries and Cream—Strawberry 
Shortcake—Strawberry Jam and Preserves? 
Of course you do. Everybody does. 


Then, why not plant a strawberry garden of your own this 
spring and let it yield enough big luscious berries fresh from 
the vines to take care of your family needs and make you 
a big cash profit besides? 

Write today for our big FREE Strawberry Book and see for yourself how 
thousands of families are enjoying delicious Kellogg Strawberries the year round 
and many are making $50.00 to $150.00 cash profit each year from Kellogg 
Strawberry Gardens. This valuable book is written by erica’s foremost 
strawberry a his secrets of producing the big crops and big profits. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors and describes fully the many world-famed varie- 
ties of KELLOGG’S THOROBRED PLANTS. Kellogg’s Plants are not just 
ordinary plants. They are the result of over 40 years of scientific selection and 
breeding—the heaviest fruiting and most profitable plants grown, and often pro- 
duce as much as 2 quarts of big red berries per plant in a single season. 


New $50,000 Everhearer 


This wonderful book also tells about the most remarkable strawberry ever 
brought out—Kellogg’s NEW $50,000 EVERBEARER. This new“wonder berry” 
which you have been reading about in the newspapers is the won, Ne all Ever- 
bearers. Words fail to convey its prolific richness—producing bigger berries 
than any other everbearer now in existence, excelling any Standard variety as 
an early summer producer and fruiting heavily into November. Our big FREE 
Book tells all about it~ Where it came from — Who brought it —How long it took 
to get it— Why it cost us $50,000.00 - and Why it was worth the price. 


6 Bargain Strawberry Gardens 


Another very attractive feature in this year’s book is the six (6) Special Straw- 
berry Gardens we are offering at Bargain Prices, among which you will find a 
famous Kellogg Garden to fit every need and every pocket book. Now you can 
join the thousands of families who are picking Strawberries from early sum- 
mer until snow flies from Kellogg’s Strawberry Gardens and making big cash 


profits besides. One of these Special Low Price Gardens is shown here. § WG SQegeae aah @ 
RK. M. KELLOGG CO., 


It is a real bargain you should not pass. Order direct from this advertise- 
ment and thus insure getting yours—they will go fast. Simply put a 
check mark in the coupon if you want the garden—enclose check, draft or 
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Kell sSure T172.)) 
Crop en 


This is a wonderful garden for far- 
mers and other busy folks. Will 
succeed in almost any soil or climate 
and yield enough big delicious ber- 
ries to keep your family in fresh 
berries during the summer and 
strawberry preserves, jams and 
jellies all through the winter. 


Thisisa “no-trouble” garden. Plants 
will root deep and bear well in spite 
of neglect, weeds or adverse condi- 
tions. Covers space about 25 ft. x 
30 ft. Consists of 250 plants from 
our hardiest and strongest standard 
varieties, 
50 Senator Dunlap . $0.65 
50 Warfield . . « «« 65 
50 Gibson ..eee 65 
50 Big Wonder ..:- 1.05 
50 Marvel ..« « ee 1.25 
Regular price $4.25. Our Special Reduced 
price only $3.75, delivered all charges 
paid. eo ost Soe Ly Use = 
0 ° chec ad 
dex, and this Sure Crop Garden will be 
delivered to you at planting time. 














Box 805 , Three Rivers, Mich. 


Please send me your big, new Strawberry Book Free 
and postpaid. (Write plainly please.) 











Garden shown above, put a check mark in square below, 


check, draft or money order and the garden will 


enclose e 
be delivered to you at planting time. 


R 
money order for the amount and it will be delivered right to your door, F (5) 
all charges prepaid, at planting time. 
SEND FOR THE BOOK Whether you order Special Bargain ¢ Name... 
Strawberry garden or not, do not fail & 
to send for our New 1923 Strawberry Book —it is absolutely FREE and Postpaid. Stop 
paying high prices for Strawberries to eat, can or preserve. Get our book and see how & St. or R. F. D 
easy and profitable it is to grow your own big red berries. Just fill out coupon =o your ie 
name and address on a postcard will do. Write for your copy today. It’s FREE. Bd 
R, Co * Town ....... BUBB crcecececssscoseuee 
MPANY WH _NoTe—If you wish to order the Bargain Strawberry 
2 





[ ] Kelloge’s Sure-Crop Garden—price only $3.75. 
































Will’s Pioneer 
Vegetable Seeds! 


T°? raise healthy, meaty vegeta- 
bles, plant Will's special North- 
ern-grown seeds. For 40.years we 
have been introducing and breed- 
ing vegetable varieties particularly 
fitted to the Northwest. Hundreds 
of species —many rare sorts secured 
from the Northern Indians. Fora 

rfect vegetable crop, depend on 
“Will” quality. 


Write For 
Our Free 
40th Annual 
Catalog 


Our 1923 Catalog tontains more than 
100 pages—beautifully illustrated. Dee 
scribesin detail our hardy field, vegetable 
and flower seeds, trees and nursery stock. 
Brim full of helpful suggestions. Be sure 
to send for a copy today! 


OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 
Box S-2 
Bismarck, N. D. 
ioneer Seed: 
Greenhouses, 


at's ‘ =— 


&= « J 





Get this carefully planned and 
ractical aid to en growing. 
Svery flower and vegetable seed 
that you might want for your 
garden is listed. Hardy perennials 
and ornamental shrubs for founda- 
tion planting or other decorative 
purpose, and fruit and shade trees, 
are shown in unusual abundance. 
Our 1200 acres have supplied pro- 
fessional gardeners, orchardists and 
purserymen the country over for 
69 years. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Narserymen and Seedsmen 
Painesville, Ohio 


Catalog te 
complete, 
descriptive, 


, 10e per packet. 3) 
THWE GOLDEN b a rot Winer Line It bes 
jutev ee Te of e's nana, Suse 


fe bere. 
Write for targe free catalog of Trees and Soeds that Grow. 











Sondereener,Murserige 8, Seed House 
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FROST PROOF VE 


Some vegetables can be planted very 
early because they will not be injured 
by frost if they come up too soon, and 
the seeds will stand frost also. I would 
plant iettuce, radishes, spinach, onions 
and such hardy vegetables before the 
spring rains made it impossible to work 
the soil, as occurs so many years. Last 
spring most gardens were late because 
planting could not be done for so long, 
but those who had these hardy vegeta- 
bles planted had them ready to use al- 
most as soon as they could be planted 
where not planted ahead of the rains. 
The planting had to be done wéeks be- 
fore they could be expected to grow, 
but that does not matter. I have seen 
volunteer lettuce and radishes come up 
when it did not seem possible anything 
could grow, and this led to my planting 
them early myself. It worked so well 
that we always tried to have a bed 
planted before spring. Some plant these 
seeds in the fall, but there is so much 
danger of the seeds washing away or 
being destroyed otherwise that it is best 
to plant very early instead. Onion sets 
can be planted in the fall if desired for 
they will not be lost and will often 
make some growth in mild weather even 
in winter—L. C., Kans. 


GRUBS SPOIL STRAWBERRIES 


I have tried strawberries for four years 
and the grubs always get them. i 
you would tell me what to do. The 
ground was formerly a meadow.—V. L. 


. Mo. 

Try planting the strawberries on 
ground which has been devoted to culti- 
vated crops, especially cultivated legume 
crops, for several years. Probably by 
this time your land which has been out 
of sod for four seasons will show less 
infestation than formerly. At any rate, 
while you are waiting and growing cow- 
peas or soybeans on the patch to be, 
you can try again on the old ground. 
Put on plenty well-rotted manure. 


HOW TO PLANT A WINDBREAK 


There is so little question as to the 
value of a windbreak, once establish 
that usually no one hesitates to plant 
one on that account. The chief draw 
is the length of time it takes to bring a 
windbreak to the point where it will y 
begin to serve. e eight or twelve years 
between planting time and the returns 
look long. Yet look back at some event 
that happened even twelve years ago and 
see how short a time it really is! 

Proper pation and proper care serve 
to materially shorten the length of time it 
takes a windbreak to grow. When it is 
remembered that each foot in height more 
or less protects a strip a rod wide some 
idea may be had of why effects are had in 
even eight or ten years after piooting And 

ou need not wait even that long for the 

t returns. 

The best windbreak protection against 
the north wind consists of two to four rows 
of evergreens, with a row of quick-growing 
deciduous trees on each side for a snow- 
break until the conifers are up to a good 
size. 

Of the several most common mistakes 
indulged in by the average person who 
plants a windbreak, planting too closely 
comes well at the heat of the list. 

According to good authority rows six- 
teen feet apart and trees fourteen to six- 
roper 
distance for most of the varieties of ever- 

ns, Ten years’ growth on evergreens 
planted only eight feet eat will allow 

means early 





YARD LONG BEANS 


This is an excellent variety, as well 
as being an interesting curiosity. The 
vines are rampant growers and produce 
an enormous crop of long, slender pods, 

w to three feet or 
aving the thickness of 
roduce late in the sum- 
quality 
ans, tender of fine 
flavor. et of seed, 10c; 3 for 25c. 

Japanese Giant Radish, 10 to 30 lbs 
each; Mammoth Prize Watermelon, 60 
to 150 Ibs. each; Jumbo Pumpkin, 100 to 
300 Ibs.; Vine Peach, fine for canning, 
ri -anre after seed is plant 

; Garden H eberry, a big crop of 
fruit the same season seed is planted; 
Groun dAlmonds, delicious cocoanut 
flavor, grow anywhere, plant in epring 
or early summer and harvest a big crop 
of nuts the following September; Early 
Giant Rhubarb, p ces ‘ 
etable size stalks next year after plant- 

+ Japanese Climbing Cucumber, fine 

y that can be trained fo fence, 
trellis or poles and save garden space; 
gueny Severed, 





Reliable \ 

SPECIAL OFFER Y 

Made te bulld New Business. Atrial 
will make you our p % 


PRIZE COLLECTION "yar. 
@ worth Woe; ry worth 
Pema ee Dalen, Bbect varieties: 
worth 15¢; 10 Spring / 
Y worth 25c. 65 varieties 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


Write today; this paper. 
. SEND 10 CENTS 


and re- 





This is a Wonderful Box of 
Seeds and will 














ANNIVERSARY; ] 
BARGAINS. 


rx 
seeds for only $1.00. You take gy 
ourchoicefrom theentirecata- 4 Re, 


og. Get our new illustrated ~af 
catalog and see our many special SE 
offers. Write today. 


RL. Gould & @arppaey 


. P 
All advertisements ara guaranteed. 
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loss of the lower branches and the wind 
merrily blows under the windbreak so long 
as it can. 

There is an exception to the above dis- 
tance for planting in the case of Arbor 
Vitae, which should be planted at half this 
distance apart, or eight to ten feet. 

Of the several varieties which do well in 
the Middle West, the Norway Spruce, 
White Pine, Black Hills Spruce, Austrian 
Pine, White Spruce, and the Arbor Vitae 
mentioned above are some of the best and 
most reliable. 

Now for planting the trees. You can- 
not beat the directions any good nursery 
company furnishes, or can furnish, with 
the trees they send. The only thing I 
would suggest is to emphasize the impor- 
tance of some of the points. 

A number of years ago in planting our 
first evergreens we had to wait a day or 
two before planting even after the trees 
arrived. The trees were in such good 
shape that we were able to leave them in 
the bales. Had they shown the slightest 
ndications of drying out, we would have 
put the trees into a “mudlolly” immedi- 
tely as we have had to do once since. 

Because of the very nature of an ever- 
green it is harder to transplant than a 
deciduous tree. The air must not be 
allowed to strike the roots any more than 
ean possibly be helped. We have always 
taken trees to the field or place where 
planted in a tub or barrel with the roots 
submerged in a thin mud bath, or mud- 
lolly, as some call it. As each hole is pre- 
pared, a tree is lifted out, and properly 
planted, the soil being worked in among 
the roots carefully. Then tramp the soil 
firmly and cover with some loose earth to 

tasa mulch. It is well to plant an inch 
or so deeper than the tree stood in the 
nursery. 

The care the trees get must not end with 
the planting if the best results are to be 
had. The trees should be cultivated just 
as a crop such as corn. To those who read 
this no further description of the cultiva- 
tion need be given. After two or three 
years and as the trees become larger and 
shade the ground, cultivation may be re- 
duced. However, evergreen roots grow 
near the surface for several years, and in 
order that the tree may thrive it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the roots be pro- 
tected from the heat of the sun. It is to 
this end that cultivation must be prac- 
ticed and it is to the same end that mulch- 
ing of the soil with leaves, straw, clean 
weed-free marsh hay, and similar material, 
is advisable. After the trees are up where 
they completely shade the ground they 
= pretty well able to take care of them- 
Seives, 

It has been found most effective for the 
first several years to plant a thick row of 
deciduous trees on at least one side of the 
several rows of evergreens. These trees 
actasasnowbreak. Their service will pay 
for the space they occupy while the ever- 
greens are coming along, and when the 
evergreens can take care of their full duty 
a8 winter buffers the extra row will make 
good fence post stuff if treated, or first- 
class firewood. 

It has been estimated by some practical 
farmers that their windbreaks save them 
ten percent of their winter feed bills, be- 
sides making the living and the workin 
conditions much easier for the family an 
help. = 
_ Enough said. If a shelter belt or wind- 
break occupying a mere strip of ground a 
tod and a half wide about the barnyard 
and house saves a tenth of the feed neces- 
‘ary to put the livestock on the market, it 
looks very much as tho this would be a 
g00d, economical, and fairly quick way of 
iereasing the size of the farm, at least in 
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Improve Your Pro : 
By soe Trees, Rin gee, Direct From 
Nursery To You 


A few dollars spent right for right varieties~righ 
collections and oplanten Hohe eis hundreds of 
t 

My big 400-acre nursery—filled with fruit trees, shrubs, 

small fruits, ornamen , evergreens, etc., is at your 


dollars in tra sy and charm to tha 
service. Buying direct from grower is the surest, saf- 


home—and now to do it—prices nev 
were so low. = = 

est, best and cheapest way. No extra expense--no 
waste—only one small profit, the rest of your money 


40 Shrubs For $9.75 
buys nursery stock—the highest quality—true to name 


Picture above shows what done— Land- 
scape collection shown Scan he of 6 the and guaran direct from grower to you—which means 
8 i 3 a square deal and greatest satisfaction. 


berry Sep. and Iniah Coment, rod akin pine deposit with 

, . dian Currant, and | piant- Back of every sale is a $10,000 bond on it 

ed in accordance with directions furnished, makes Hampton Savings Bank at Hampton, Iowa, backed by 
combination, a reputation of over 60 years for square dealing—hi 

est quality and lowest prices. Make comparisons 

you will quickly discover that my direct p. 


Means a Big Saving 


My customers who have compared my goto with 
rs say mine are 50% or more lower. It doesn’t sur- 
Prise me—my growing is all done under expert super- | 
vision. No waste—-selling direct to you eliminates a 
lot of selling expense—no accounts or bad _ col 
tions for you to pay for—and only one small profit. Add 
to that my big volume of business and you have the 
tof my low prices—the reason of my high qual- 
ity—the reason for thousands of i customers, 
anda trial order from you will make you a Ferris cus- 


EVERGREEN 
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My nurscry contains millions of ev 
every size. every ‘of ornamental or 
~at prices that can’t be 
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Quality Fruit py tie vin 
combination of $08 nursery stock and 
knowing how. ou_ must know— What 
Makes a Good Tree: What Varieties Suc- 
ceed in Your Climate; How to Prepare 
the Ground; Where, When and How to 
Plant; How to Prune Newlyset Trees, etc, 


Write today for our— 


New Catalog Free 


rite, ced planters and horticulturista 
Ray tt Sincere,“ Authoritative,"*'*Com- 
pact’. “Meaty’’, ““Most Attractive, In- 
structive, Convinetng"’, “‘A real Service to 
Prospective Pilanters’’. 

Buyers of our frult trees and plants will 
receive free our 80-page Inside Facts of 
Profitable Fruit Growing—price to others 
10 cents. Authorities say it is “Most 
Practical”, *“Concise’’, “Reliable”, “Help- 
ee “Up-to-date Guide to Fruit Grow- 

og 


Purchasers of ornamentals receive free 
our 50 pecs How to Beautify Your Home 
Grounds. Price to others 10c. It tells how 
to plan, how toplant, prune and care for 








shade trees, shrubs, vines, roses, etc. 
We expect our customers to say, 

as 80 many do, ‘‘Yourtrees are the 
best I ever received, better than 
others that coat more.” 

Yours for “Growtng Satisfaction” 
NEOSHO NURSERIES CO. 
Neosho, Missouri 








Stowing satisfaction 


NEOSHO ec 
a MO 





| produce a crop. 









The big, healthy, vigorous 
strawberry without afault. 
Gives lasting satisfaction. Nets 

















many of our customers $1500.00 
an acre. Beautiful color, and a 
flavor you can't forget. 17 to 35 


fill a quart. Resists drought 
Bears early and late. Many 
rowers will discard all other 
inds. We also save you money 
on the most thrifty and profit- 
able varieties of Strawberry 
\WGOrape; Raspberry, Blackberry an 
@ Dewberry plants. Grownin the famous 
Michigan Fruit Belt. Packed to reach 
you fresh and vigorous. We ship direct to 
at wholesale prices. Special rates ifyou 
rder now. Our liberal guarantee and 
tong experience apetect 908 Prepar 
now, and you will reap big profits 
next year from the growing deman 













for goo d berries Our valuable cata- 
log, with color illustrations, tells 
the whole st Se Write for your 


copy TONIGH 
STEVENSY lit: E NURSERIES 
Box 44, Stevensville, Mich. 


STRAWBERRIES 


$500 To $700 Per Acre 








It’s easy to make big money growing strawberr ies 
if you start right with Dixon’s large rooted, hardy, 

vigorous, prolific plants that are sure to grow and 
produce large luscious be ees ason. Last year 
many people made as much as $1000. per acre. 

Don't experiment—buy from the old _reliable—33 
veais in business your guarantee and protection. 

Plant crop very short but quality was never so good. 
Important to place orders early. Get the best— 
costs no more—cheapest in long run. Every home 
should have my illustrated catalog with good 
bargains in berry plants that grow—all kinds, 
also asparagus, rhubarb, flower bulbs ete. 


Get your catalog. It’s Free. Send name today. 


F. W. Dixon, Dept. 22, Holton, Kan. | 
. Strawberry Plants 


Burmeister & Hartung’s beautiful 
new illus trated catalog is free and 
now ready for you Pais valuable 
text-book - Ranma how to make big 
y money growing our B. & H. northern 
grown highest quality Everbearing 

standard varieties. Plants grown on new 
land with vigorous white root systems. Also 
raspberry plants and grape vines. Prices right. 
We guarantee our plants true to name and reach 
ou in good condition or refund your money, 
Write now for our catalog and read how to grow, 
pick, pack and market strawberries success ully. 


Address B. & H. ney 
Dept. B J 






















Successful farmers like Successful Farming. | Cause every winter for years to come. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


PIN-MONEY CROPS 


When planning the season’s planting, 
do you give enough attention to pin- 


money crops? Today, every farmer is 
giving special heed to the things that bring 
him in moncy at off times. It is a long 
wait for the date to come when we sell our 
fatted cattle; when we are ready to deliver 
our grain to market; or when the hogs are 
exactly at the selling weight. And be-| 
sides the weekly income for the milk and 
eggs many a farmer can add the income | 
from some pin-money crop. It is quite| 
possible, if special thought is given to 
your prospective customers and to the 
odds and ends of ground around your 
farm, to make the pin-money crops vie 
with other sources of income. 

One farmer in Iowa, realizing that red 
raspberries always brought a high return 
decided to raise a crop of these. Neigh-| 
bors were skeptical because they knew | 
that red raspberries promised well in their 
blossoming time only to feel the drought of 
developing days and fail miserably to 
But this man planned 
well. It was only drought that affected 
them as a rule. Very well. He would 
plant his rows near the pasture spring and 
would run a pipe line down thru the rows in 
case of drought. Last year his crop from 
a dozen rows netted him ninety dollars. 
Not bad for a pin-money crop. 

A woman who bad a desire for extra 
money studied the flower market. She 
studied catalogs until she knew hardy 
varieties of perennials and the time of 
their blooming. Then on her lawn she| 
planted rows of flags, peonies, Shasta| 
daisies and lilacs. Between the rows she 
planted zinnias, marigolds and phlox. 

When she had orders she could carry 
out a color scheme or supply “‘keepable” 
flowers for cemetery use, or white ones for 
weddings. She devised a mail order 
system of her own for letting clubs, church- 
es and hotels know her prices and her daily 
Her pin-money came in from 
many sources as she also had a gate sign 
reading ‘‘Flowers for Sale.” 

One woman realized a small sum of pin- | 
money from selling leaf mold from the 
ravines in the wooded pasture. She 
sacked it and so'd it to town people who 
were having their lawns landscaped. 

Look to your rhubarb and asparagus 
beds for a source of pin-money. Protect 
them from the cold of winter and force 
them for early selling. Even rhubarb 
brings a goodly sum in the very early days 
of its appearance. 

Parsley, mint, dill, and peppers are 
easily raised and as easily sold. Local 
stores or private sales will usually dispose 
of all you will have. 

If you want to get double market price 
for your eggs send them to town in made- 
up salad dressing, or special orders, or to 
regular customers. Work up a market and 




















PLAN 





get your price fairly fixed and your sales 
will be assured. If you could raise ground 
cherries for your own table plant more 
and sell the canned conserve. It is un- 
usual and brings the price of the unusual 
article if you simply make a name for it. 

Even the pumpkins along the fence 
line, if cut into jack lanterns for the Hal- 
loween season, will provide a sizable bit 
of pin-money. 

Think out the needs of your community; 
plan a selling campaign; study out the 
things your land can produce and go out 
and look up the waste corners in your land 
and plan this winter for a pin-money crop 
for next season.—M. C. R., Iowa. 


The man with a woodlot and plenty of 
home-raised fuel was in a position to gloat 
a bit last winter, and he may have as much 
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Masters Plant Setter 


Saves Laber—Saves Expense 


Pays for ltself Ev 
YS Oa Used a 


Transplants Tobacco, To- 
matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 
Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one ‘operation. A full stand; no re- 
setting, an earlier crop. Most prac- 
tical planter ever invented. Is guar- 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
easier and better than hand work. 

‘oney back if not satisfied. Write 
for r Free il illustrated literature. 







Insure larger. better. yields. 
Famous WHITTEN 


Always Sure to Grow 


bo years’ experience guarantees healthy, heavy-rooted 
trawberry and other small fruit plants. Never a failure. 
1923 Catalog—Beautifully illustrated in 

colors, Describes standard and exclusive 
pustthesOtsaqpernes , Blackberries, Raspberries, Dew- 
Vines, ete. Chock-full of valuable infor 

rs. Tells about‘ llins,”* 

ATON,” the ay Straw- 
that bri you $1.00 more per crate. Unsu: —— 


in size, juality, noe, Sie. ba ——a = — 
<. Wunrvan @ OOM, Ben 8 ~ ag 
. 
Fre ree for Testing 
of mated qe ae 
Lg success Tha ifc® Dirtes 
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searing ere ig red J 
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The newCooper 
Strawberry, 
largest, sweetest and most pro- 
ductive berry known. One berrymakes 
abig mouthful, 9 berries make, a layer in a 
box. 400 crates per acre. Sells fora third 
morethanothervarieties. A full assortment 0 
otherkindsofsmallfruit plants. Pricesgreatly 
reduced. Wholesale prices on large amounts. 
OurfreecatalogshowstheC ; tenother 
kinds in their natural colors, Write forit today. 


A. R. WESTON &CO.,R.0.No. 5 , Bridgman, Mich. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


$3.50 Per Thousand, and up. Our 
strong, healthy, tremendous bearing, pias - ‘guar 


crops of luscious berries. est varieties 
for all kinds of soils. By new varieties 
such as Eaton, Ban Special, Premier, Marvel and Cooper. The 
worlds’ greatest new Everbearing Strawberry 
CHAMPION. Full a < of a Black- 
berries and Asparagus. educed Prices, Our 
customers are making u wt °Siboo. 00 per acre from 


small fruits. Large stock of good 
($55.00 per thous, Grape Plants 
Beautiful naw ee catalog free. Write To- 4 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO.. Box 13, Bridgman, Mich, 


antee bi 











STRAWBERRIES 222-=.""; 
Srowberry plants $150} 
prepasd 1000 Dumiap [mot prepard] £5.00. oo, 


<> chrebtery, poomma hardy ferns prrenmals amd Rowermg bun for 
=) et from, MUSCREST GARDENS ALBERT LEA, MINNESQIA] 


T AGRE SET SAME 30.00 
Bears 5 m CHAMPION EVER- 
. BEA! RING STRAWBERRIES —— of the 


me strain plants. FREE booklet. Originat 
EDW. L. LUBKE. R. 6. New Buffalo Michi an 


STRAWBERRY. F PLANTS Write for Free 


, Bok. telis how to 

traw berries. 

BALESKY *S PLANT NUR: ER Y. pi ich. 

R 

FOR SALE, PLANTS. Sta OF dard varietien Evert AND OTHE 

Strawberries, Blackberries; ‘Msparesus 
roots, Shrubs, Roses,” 

Alexander Co. “hm seer ies <TeTTT Illinois 


sth AWBERRY PLANTS, Sistr,*in, 
VERS PLANT NURSERY, Merrill Michisat 


1000 DUNLAP STRAWOSRRY © PLANTS, 
.50 R. Respberrs ies, Grapes, etc. 50 v ataleg 
KIGER'S NURSERY. SAWYER, EICHIC 
100 Progressive Pedigreed everbearing Strawberries $1.25. 
50 for $1 postpatd. Lewell Hawkins, Piedmont, 1% 
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WHAT PEACHES TO PLANT 


Owing to a number of coriditions there 
has been a falling off in the number of 
peach trees set in the past five or six 
years. But this year seems to mark the 
beginfiing of an era of increased peach 
production. I would estimate the num- 
ber of peach trees to be set in this 
county in the coming spring at about 
ninety thousand trees. 

Now there is one question that is fore- 
most in the minds of all prospective 
planters, and this refers to what varieties 
are best suited to locality and circum- 
On the choice of varieties de- 
pends in a large measure the profits to 
be realized from an orchard. In a com- 
ercial orchard just a few of the best 
market varieties, ripening in succession, 
should be planted. 

The Elberta, the most popular peach 
in America, will no doubt be set in 
greater quantity than any other variety. 
The Elberta has much to recommend 
it. The hardy growth of the tree, the 
size and beauty of the fruit, and its mar- 
ket demand are so well known that it 
need hardly be mentioned here. Of 
the tree is more susceptible to 
leaf curl than most other varieties, but 
this disease is prevented by getting the 
dormant spray of lime sulfur on before 

leaf buds start in the spring. We 
will say further that owing to the cold 
rains and mud in the spring of 1922 in 
sections, Many growers were de- 
in applying the dormant spray 
ntil after the leaf buds had started. 
And, tho the spraying was thoroly 
lone, it was a pitiable sight later on to 
see the acres of Elbertas red with leaf 
curl; In Many cases the entire crop was 
To prevent a repetition of this, 

t of the growers in my section have 

ved during November and Decem- 


stances. 


course 


The next most important variety is 
the Lemon Free. It is a good bearer, 
nd when well thinned, averages a large 
Tho this variety hasn’t much to 
mmend it in appearance, its superior 
lity as a canning peach is well 
n, and its popularity is growing 
greater each year. 
In northern Ohio the latest market 
riety that pays well is the Salway. 
This is an old reliable variety, and its 
1 qualities of both tree and fruit are 
beyond question, 
Now with these three main varieties, 
we want just a few good market peaches 
fill in the gaps between. By writing 
ur experiment station, and by close 
ition in your own locality, you 
ike a wise choice of supplemen- 
varieties, 
So far we have spoken only of market 
rieties. For home use we would reec- 
end a larger number of varieties, 
en, not for their public appeal, or 
good shipping qualities, but for 
r own deliciousness, White varieties 
t sell well on the market, but many 
em are more delicious than the 
sorts. Early Rivers and White 
Heath Free are fine for peaches and 
Plant varieties that will keep 
imily supplied from the earliest to 
latest season. Here again your ex- 
ment station willl advise you as to 
s best. 
matter what you plant, get good 
not necessarily the largest size, but 
‘ with a good caliper and a healthy 


th—A. M., Ohio. 


ie average yield of corn per acre in 

ie United States varies from 148 bush- 

‘ls in Florida to 47 bushels in Connecti- 

ext, .ccording to reports of the United 

ites department of agriculture. The 

‘verage for the entire cduntry for the 
Past ten years is 27.1 bushels per acre. 
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The farmer himself ultimately 
will decide whether the tendency 
should be more towards practical 
agricultural information than enter- 
tainment, or more towards enter- 
tainment than instruction. Perhaps 
the time will come when the work of 
the teachers in the rural districts 
will be supplemented by educational 
extension work received in the 
schoolhouse or even in the home it- 
self through receiving sets. It is 
possible that remote country 
churches will be similarly benefited. 
Radio will never supplant but it 
will supplement. 

Even in advance of the fuller de- 
velopment of this art of communi- 
cation, it will be useful for the farm- 
ers to understand the principles of 
radio. In radio communication there 
is only one general medium for the 
waves to travel. It is like a large, 
wide road upon which vehicles are 
traveling back and forth constant- 
ly. There is a limit to the number of 
vehicles which can travel abreast 
upon the road. It is the same in 
radio. Only a certain number of 
radio stations can utilize the ether 
at one time. 

Since there are a great many 
radio sending stations of all classes, 
such as amateur, commercial and 
military, the Government tells each 
class, through the Department of 
Commerce, what wave lengths it 
can use. 

The Government has reserved 
the wave lengths of 200 meters for 
use by amateurs and experimenters; 
360 and 400 meters for broadcasting 
activities; 450, 600 and 800 meters 
for communication by ships at sea 
withlandstations, whilewavelengths 
ranging from 1000 to 20,000 meters 
have been reserved for high-power 
naval stations and commercial trans- 
oceanic stations. The number of 
wave lengths reserved for broadcast- 


233 Broadway, New York 


Radi Corporation 


~ the farmer himself 
will decide the future 
of Radio ~ 


ADIO service to the farmer will be measured by what it 

can do for him better and more economically than any 

other available service. Radio is already bringing to the agri- 

cultural sections market and weather reports and time signals, 

as well as instruction in agricultural methods. To many sections 
it is bringing broadcasted concerts and instructive talks. 


ing are comparatively few, and it is 
not possible, therefore, to allow 
everyone so inclined to erect a sta- 
tion and attempt to furnish nearby 
homes, equipped with receiving sets, 
with music and other forms of enter- 
tainment. Stations are licensed to 
use specific wave lengths so as to 
avoid interference with those using 
other assigned wave lengths. 

Invariably the broadcasting sta- 
tions are so licensed and so located 
as to serve as great a number of peo- 
ple as possible without interfering 
with the radio receivers of people 
located beyond the range of a given 
station. There are still some farm- 
ing districts not yet served by radio 
broadcasting. Plans are under way, 
however, to erect broadcasting sta- 
tions to serve every city in the 
United States and every farming 
community. 

Radiola receiving sets are made 
in all sizes and for different pur- 
poses, with the prices ranging from 
$25 to $350. It is essential that 
the farmer realize present-day con- 
ditions before he purchases his 
Radiola, and that he assures him- 
self that he is purchasing the set 
best suited to his purpose, and 
that he is sufficiently near a broad- 
casting station to obtain satisfac- 
tory results, 

Complete information as to radio 
and Radiolas, prepared by the en- 
gineers of the Radio Corporation of 
America, can be obtained from the 
book, “‘Radio Enters the Home,” 
price 35 cents. If you desire a copy 
fill out the coupon below. 


The Radiola, which is the registered 
trade-marked product of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, gives more at a 
smaller expense than any other known 
communication service now available to 
the farmer. It brings into the home at 
small cost many things 
whichcannot be furnished 
by other means except at 
greatercost. Itbrings other 
things which cannot be 
brought by other means 
at any cost. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


———— | TT 


r RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
| Sales Department, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


| lam enclosing 35c for the book “Radio Enters The Home.” 
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GROWING SPUDS 


Certified Potatoes on Rich Soil Double Yields 


By F. C. GAYLORD 


Trish Cobbler is a good early 
varvely 


ANY excuses are offered for the comparatively low 
yields of potatoes thruout the cornbelt states. Farmers 
are prone to lay a large part of the responsibility of 


low yields on unfavorable growing 
conditions. During the past five 
years, however, demonstration 
fields in many parts of Indiana as 
well as the yields of our best com- 
mercial growers have proved con- 
clusively that large and profitable 
yields can be secured any place 
in the cornbelt if the essentials 
for success are carefully met. Last 
year many fields properly handled 
averaged 150 to 250 bushels per 
acre while this year, yields of 150 
bushels were quite common, the 
highest record being hung up by 
W. W. Stauffer of Fulton county, 
Indiana, who grew 425 bushels 
per acre or 3,407 bushels of mar- 
ketable potatoes on eight acres. 

In this article and the one to 
follow, the factors essential to a 
successful potatocrop will be brought 
out as they apply to the cornbelt. 
Of these the first one is that of 
varieties to be planted. Thruout 
Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Lllinois and 
other nearby states over fifty 
varieties or so-called varieties of 
potatoes are being plant- 
ed; many of these should 


Triumph, early but not well adapted 
to the cornbelt 





The certified seed planted in the rows to the right 

yielded at the*rate of 68 bushels more to the acre 

than the common seed from which the two rows at 
the left were grown 





have been discarded 


years ago, others are Certified Seed Potatoes 


~~ CROP OF E92) 


& Michssan, Potato Producers As . B 





similar in eve ry respect 
except in the name in 
the seed catalog, while 
others have become dis- 
eased and are conse- 
quently producing low 
yields of inferior pota- 
toes. The two best 
early varieties for this 
section are Early Ohio, 
an oblong, smooth, pink- 
skinned, early-maturing 





potato which produces to wove ty he 

ay x ~~ 
unusually good crops on a= Bo bas eae 
our heavier types ol E ery tag of ce rtified seed bears 


soil, and Irish Cobbler, 

a blocky, white-skinned 

sort which is of high 

quality and tends to 

produce best on the rich but 
more light sandy soils of the 
central Mississippi valley and 
Indiana. The little Red Triumph, 
sO popular in the south should 
not be grown here as it tends 
to blight badly and does not ma- 
ture a heavy crop. For the late 
planting, and by far the largest 
amount of our crop is late, Rurals 


a fag of ce rtification 


One hill of potatoes grown 
by W.W. Stauffer of Fulton 


County, Indiana is shown 


to the right. A field of 
eight acres planted with cert- 
ified seed produce d 8407 
bushels of potatoes like these 


are much the best group. This group consists of the common 
varieties known as Rural New Yorker, Carmen No. 3, Sir 


Walter Raleigh, Russet Rurals and Golden Petosky. This the past three years. 
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IN CORNBELT 



































The Early Ohio is one of the 


cornbelt’s best early varieties 


group does best, as one grower said, because it produces a 
sparse, thick leaved foilage which is able to withstand periods 
of hot, dry weather. Besides this it sets its tubers later in the 


season. Not only is it very im- 
rtant that the correct varieties 
ne secured, but it is equally im- 
portant that certified or selected 
seed stock be secured. In Indiana 
during the past three years the 
average increases secured by ninety- 
seven growers where certified seed 
has been tried side by side with 
ordinary seed, has been 58.1 bushels 
per acre increase for the certified 
seed stock. Records show increases 
up to a hundred and fifty bushels 
per acre just by the use of a high 
grade of certified sec. stock. . 
In Hamilton county, Ohio, certi- 
fied Early Ohios have, according 
to reports received, made an aver- 
age increase of twenty-five bushels 
over the yields of either home- 
grown or ordinary northern-grown 
seed stocks. Similar reports have 
been received from _ practically 
every state in the cornbelt. In this 
time when more profitable yields 
must be secured largely by more 
economical production, growers 
must think a long time before 
turning down the prop- 
osition of using this se- 
lected seed stock which 
hasso large by resulted in 
placing profits in potato 
growing in many sec- 
tions of the cornbelt. 
Many growers do not 
know what inspected, 
selected or certified seed 
means. Every one 
knows that registered 
cattle and certified milk 
and small grain, all 
mean a higher standard 
of quality; likewise certi- 
fied potato seed means 
seed which has been 
grown from known 
sources of, seed stock; 
seed that has a recor 
of performance back of 
it and is grown solely 
for seed purposes. This 
seed is true to variety 
name and is compara 
tively free from disease. 
Each bag of this seed 
stock bears the official 
tag of inspection which 
gives the name of state 
where it is grown, grow 
er’s name and address, 


variety, and a few of the facts concerning certification. Many 
cars of this grade of seed stock have been brought in during 
Two nice (Continued on page +! 
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HE cornerstone of our American 

civilization is broad-gauge Agricul- 
ture—not man-with-the-hoe drudgery 
but up-to-date farming with power, ma- 
chines, and modern methods. These hold 
famine away. Without these, all America 
would come tumbling back to the soil for 
daily bread. In 1831, when Cyrus Hall 
McCormick built his first reaper on a 
stone anvil in Virginia, toilers in the field 
could feed only themselves. Today six 
million farm families sustain more than a 
hundred million souls in this land, and 
many millions overseas. 


The International Harvester Company 
is proud to have devoted nearly acentury 
to the improvement of farming and farm 
life. Its work has been the invention, 
manufacture, and distribution of time and 
labor-saving machines; pioneer develop- 
ment that has created production and 
wealth. Today its service activities are 
handled through an organization that has 
been growing in value and usefulness for 
the nation during many decades. 


Fifteen thousand McCormick- Deering 
dealers, scattered over the land, carry this 
Company’s service direct to the individual 
farms. Here come the calls for the millions 
of machines, for tractors and automotive 
equipment, for repairs, for instant aid in 
emergency.Here the swift red International 






These Q Branches 


Serve and Protect Our Customers 

















Speed Trucks, popularly known in thou- 
sands of communities as “Red Babies,” 
live on the roads, helping the dealers to 


, All of the American cities 
serve Agriculture. indicated on the map above 
Ninety-three International branch arethe homes of International 


branches, the regional centers 


houses, strategically located as shown by : 
of International Harvester 

the map, supply the 15,000 dealers and activity. The branch house 

serve as links between them and the ee is Ss of ~ 
‘ : ‘ ninety-three. Together they 

International factories. These are the vital cqutaitiidirennanil 

centers in the network of International than 140 acres. 

service. At every International branch 

house is a completely equipped motor A ' 


truck service station, in charge of highly- 
trained specialists and road engineers 
whose single purpose is to safeguard the 
performance of International Motor 
Trucks, and among them the vast fleet of 
“Red Babies.” 

Here, in fact, lies the secret of the uni- 
versal satisfaction that International Motor 
Trucks have given in all fields of activity. 
Buyers of hauling equipment, and espe- 
cially those confronted as we are by af 
problem of national distribution, are / 
secure in a close-coupled relationship \ 
with International service. Thus the 
International organization, for ninety years 
a leader in American industry, has during 
the past sixteen years developed a reputa- 
tion in motor truck design, manufacture, 
and servicing, vouched for by the owners 
of 60,000 International Motor Trucks. 












INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO (INCORPORATED) U S A 
International Motor Trucks for Low-Cost Hauling, 2,000 to 10,000 Pounds Capacities 
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Here's the Peach 






Rochester 


~~ 

“ The largest peach I have seen the past year 
and the best peach in quality has been the new 
peach called Rochester. It is the e -rliest yel- 
low freestone peach. I recommend this vari- 
ety for the garden particularly on account of 
its beauty, quality and earliness, ripening be- 
fore any other yellow peach has waked up in 
the spring.”’—C. A. Green. 


Syracuse Red Raspberry —a super- 
raspberry of doubk size. The highest 
flavor: very hardy; abundant bearer. 

Bose Pear. Extra large: distinctive 

» shape: delicious, buttery flavor. 

Vigorous grower. 

aco Grape. Early rod grape, 

, aod size, compact form, richin 
su It's healthy and very prolific. 
Buy Direct from Green and save 
Green’ s Trees, Plants and Vines are 





money. 
sold by catalogue only. 


Green's Apple, Peach, Pc r, Plum, Cherry, 
Quince, Shade Trees—all standard tested 
varieties, northern grown, true to name. 
Also Currant, Gooseberry, Blackberry, 
Raspberry, Shrubs and Grapevines. 


’ 

Green’s 64-p catalogue 
It’s free and will tell you many interesting £ 
facta on the selectix »n and gro wing of trees, 2 
plants and vines best adapted for your use. 
Also ask for Cc. A. Green's booklet ‘‘ How I Made? the 
Old Parm Pay.’ 


Green’s Nursery Co, 230-240 Green St. Rochester, N.Y. 




















These 
FREE Books Tell How! 


HAVE the finest garden in your 
neighborhood this year! Have fresh 
vegetables of finest quality—the kind 
everyone admires. You can! We make it 

easy for you. , 


The foundation of garden 
success is in planting 
seeds and caring for t 
properly. Send a teard 
now for Barteldes’ béth An- 
nual Catalog and Barteldes’ 
Garden Guide, two fine, up- 
to-date books that will beof 
untold value to you. We 
will gladly send both 
books free, Don’t put it 
off—write for yours now. 








BARTELDES SEED CO. 

113 Barteldes Bidg. 

Kaos, Denver, Cote 

24pkts SEEDS for10c 
We will mail these 24 Packages—enough for @ 
small garden—Guaranteed Seeds, for only 10 cta, 
BEET Crosbys, Parly CARROT Half Long 
CABBAGE Bal! Head CABBAGE Gl ory 
CUCUMBER, Favorite CELERY, Winter 
LETTUCE, Butter MUSK MELO 
WATERMELON Parly ONION, Beauty 
ONION, Prizetaker PARSLEY, Curled 
PARSNIP, Sweet, Long RADISH, Icicle 
TOMATO, Baltimore SPINACH, Summer 
TURNIP, Ruta Baga And 7 Finest Flowers 
500 FLOWERS Mixed ALYSSU Gem 
COSMOS, Giant PINKS, Fine Mixed 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet eg 100 Sorts 
WAVES of GOLD Se Book Free 
Deposit Seed Co., DE POSIT, N, Y. 

25 Mixed OXALIS Bulbs for 10 cts. 











FORD’S SOUND SEEDS 


Highest purity and vitality, and sold at reasonable 
prices. Customers say Ford'sSound Seeds give Best 
ind Biggest crop It not satisfied with the seeds, 
get your money back. Send today for 


Ford’s 1923 Catalog 


A reliable book of seeds, plants, trees, bulbs. Write 
today; send names and addresses of friends. 








Ford Seed Company, Box 14, Ravenna, Ohio 
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CLOVER IN THE GARDEN 





It is a very good plan to sow some kind 
of clover on a part of the garden each 


| year and after letting it stand one season 


plow it under for the green manure. It 


SFUL FARMING 


not only tends to place the soil in better 


condition mechanically, 


will furnish humus. The rest from garden 
crops starves out a lot of the insects, and 
when the ground goes back into garden | 
it will be like a new soil of great fertility. | 


It is well to manure heavily just before | Everyone should plant some of _ 


seeding to the clover as this will cause a 
heavier growth and the manure 
will be largely available when the garden 
crops need it the following years. Garden | 





crops always get the best from manures 


after they have had a chance to rot well. 


| 


GREEN’S OTHER SPECIAL FRUITS ARE: | 


Alfalfa is even better than clover, and | 
sweet clover will produce more root 
growth in one 
second year after the seeding the roots 
naturally decay 
It. produces a very heavy growth quickly 
the second spring and this can be plowed 
under then, but the heavy roots make 
this pretty difficult tho it permits using 
the ground for cropping the same year. 

Liming the soil before seeding to any 
clover will be an advantage, for if the 
land is very sour no clover will make 
much growth. The first seeding to clover 


|in the garden should be inoculated, but 


|after that if rotated every three or four 
| years no further inoculating will be needed 





}goes a long way, 


bacteria will remain there.— 


, Kans. 


as the 


L. H. ¢ 
DON’T SLIGHT HORSERADISH 


The fate of horseradish on many farms 
proves the hardy life habits of this per- 
ennial, but it is not complimentary to 
the farmer’s thrift. A little horseradish 
whether on a plate of 
It represents 


beans, or in the garden. 


}an excellent opportunity for some mem- 


| ber of the 





and 


out 


family, often the women folks, 


|}to make some money. 
Prepared horseradish, either bottled or 
in bulk, can be sold in town, and the 


profit is a double one if the vinegar is 
homemade. This is a relish, the 
sumption of which always increases when 
a producer works up a string of custom- 
ers and sells it fresh direct. As a general 
thing the commercially packed horse- 
radish, cannot complete with local sup- 
plies. 

Horseradish should have a good gare 
den soil in which to grow. It is a seri- 
ous mistake to place it where it will 
soon be surrounded by grass. In pre- 
paring horseradish for the table, first 
clean the roots well, and pass them thru 
the meat grinder, using a cutter disk the 
next size 
butter.—E. 


CLEAN OUT THE OLD CANES 
Sometimes the old canes of raspberries 
blackberries are left until winter 
to be cleaned out. The work should 
have been done in the summer just after 
fruiting, but when it is not done then it 
will be better to do it in the winter than 
to leave them go over and be a nuisance 
in the patch the coming year. Clean 
all old. wood, and with it you will 


itself 


=e that used for peanut | 


but the nitrogen | 
the clover gathers from the air will be 
| valuable. The roots and tops plowed under 


year than either and the| 


and are easily plowed. | 
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get many insects and dormant larva that | 
winter in such places. Wood that has 
fruited once will not bear another crop 
of fruit and the room is needed for the 
development of the new wood. 
spring this new wood produces fruiting} ea 
spurs and old dead canes will not only 
hinder their growth but will make picking 
more troublesome.—L. 
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Earliest on the market—in Minnesota and Mich- 

igan it ripens in only 60 days from planting. 2 to 
3 weeks earlier than any variety I ever planted. 

Medium size lbs. each. Very sweet 

| melting, golden yellow. It will please you, i 
know. Full description in my c 


i We sell by mail, Hy to 
Low Prices—Free Book We se, >) mals 
gend Zour sage te 0 Dee atal 





of Trees and PSecds 
deregger, (54) 

eee NURSERIES & ~~~ HOUSE 
Street, Beatrice, 


00D SEEDS 












selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. oa lot free in all 
seh a BS soe 
as over ures 0 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Reckford, Il. 





A real help in planning 

3 or farm crops. 

alua_le hints and des- 

criptions of Nor. Grown 
‘Farmer Brand” 

Clovers, Alfalfa, Seed 

rm, oe or Flower 

Tight from the grow- 

ers. Quality highest, prices 
lowest for over 30 years. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
106 First Ave., Faribault, Minn. 
GEEDS FOR YOUR GARDEN 
THAT ( GROW BIG CROPS: 


BE SHOWED! 
Nike right, Live p+ to the Mis- 


souri lineandl canshow you 
on anythingintheseed line, 
bookand “Seed Sense” 
free.Alsosamplesand advice 
(such asitis). § cansend 
you seeds that will really 
w. Write today for free 

ks and sam 

HENRY 

















WRITE FOR OUR FREE #16 catuios 


SEEDS 


Garden, flower and field 

Seeds, plants and bulbs. 

We furnish best of 

tested seeds. Sureto 

grow. At reasonable 
prices. 


J.W. OSAGE SEED C0. | Dept. 53 Ottawa, Ohio 


CLOVER2? 


ce totey than we will ask | eter. an. quick 
7 oe. Buy 


Kn at: oar 
3 grown over . 
Spee 


Save yy Write tox today ond Sieh Saat SAMP’ 
a a prices "and 116-page catalog. 


A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 119, Clarindg. fowa 
vertising for instruction in buying 


















Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better—53 years 
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HOW TO PRUNE PEARS 
The preferable pear tree is one with a 
low head. When the practice of a stitch 
time is followed, little pruning is 
essary to obtain exactly this sort of 
In fact, little pruning is an advantage 
d causes the tree to produce a rather 
re symmetrical top as well as larger 
bearing surfaces, according to the New 
York state horticulturists at the Geneva 
periment station. Heavy pruning ap- 
irs to stimulate a greater wood 
crowth which results in rather cumber- 
some, Tangy, unwieldy branches and a 
relatively smaller bearing area if it is 
mtinued. It may be safely put down 
sa good practice in pruning a pear, to 
rune very moderately, heading back the 
nches which tend to grow upward} 
to the air too much, cutting to an 
tside bud or an outside branch, so 
a more spreading growth may be 

yuraged., 


GROWING SPUDS IN CORNBELT 
Continued from page 44 
igs about it. are that it will certainly 
rease yields and can be laid down in 
cornbelt for the same price as farmers 
for poorer grades of seed stock. In 
hern Indiana, County Agricultural 
gent Mathews of Pulaski county used 
unber of bushels of certified seed last 
His reports of this read, ““The seed 
‘tato demonstration showed that Pulaski 
inty potato growers have much to gain 
m better seed, inasmuch as ceritfied 
{ improved the yields on eleven 
ms by an average of sixty-eight bushels 
the acre. It is freely predicted that in 
than two years all of the growers in 
: community will be using seed from 
original shipment, or buying certified 
{nother very important factor often 
glected is proper soil. The potato 
tch should be placed on the richest 
t of the farm as potatoes are capable 
roducing enormous crops under favor- 
conditions. The early plantings are 
ade on the lighter soils which have been 
heavily fertilized with manure and com- 
mercial fertilizers. Plenty of organic 
atter is absolutely essential as it helps 
to hold the much needed water supply 
s well as keep the soil loose and friable. 
With the late plantings a heavier soil 
s best but it should be made loose and 
low by the turning under of cover 
ps or the application of twenty to 
thirty loads of manure per acre during 
e winter. Usually a manured clover or 
falfa sod makes an ideal place for late 
otatoes if plowed early in the spring 











Help Yourself to 
Health and Comfort 


HOUSANDS of people do not stop to think 
of the harm which may result from drinking 
coffee and tea. 

If you have frequent headaches—if you are 
nervous and irritable — if you cannot sleep at 
night—it is time to find out the cause and help 
yourself to health and comfort. 

You alone can do it. Postum makes it easy. 

Just stop coffee and tea for a while and drink 
delicious Postum instead. You will find it whole- 
some and delightful, with a delicate fragrance 
and a fine, full-bodied flavor. 

Made from wheat, roasted just like coffee, 
Postum contains no caffeine, nor any other harm- 
ful ingredient. 

Your grocer sells Postum in two forms: Instant Postuin 
[in tins] prepared instantly in the cup by the addition of 
boiling water. Postum Cereal [in packages] for those 


who prefer to make the drink while the meal is being 
prepared; made by boiling fully 20 minutes. 


Postu 11) FOR HEALTH 


“*There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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repeatedly worked until planting | 


On the average cornbelt loam a 500) 
pounds per acre application of a complete 
mmerecial fertilizer containing about 

















percent nitrogen, twelve percent 
sphorie acid and six percent potash 
; profitable increases. In Indiana such 
pplication made an average increase 
enty-three bushels per acre for four 
under ordinary adh conditions. 
When potatoes are grown on muck potash 
far the most important fertilizer 
ent. A 1,000 pound application of 
eight pereent phosphoric acid and 
percent potash fertilizer produced 
verage increase of ninety-six bushels 
1cre against an increase of seventy- 
bushels for potash alone. On new 
W. W. Stauffer fertilized with 
| parts of acid phosphate and muriate 
‘tash at the rate of 500 pounds per 
and secured an average yield of 
125 bushels per acre of high quality 
oes. 
using certified seed of varieties 
ble to cornbelt; selecting a rich, 
piece of soil and fertilizing it with 
re the first steps have been taken 
ie production of a real potato crop. 








If you write now for our 1923 catalogue, we 1923 CATALOGUE 
will send the ——~ ~ HE - gs Rg te NOW READY 

of seeds—one packet each of pse Beet, | Bigger and better than 
Virofla inach, White Ti _o— Rad- | ever. the most beautiful 
ish, enderson’s Invincible Asters, Hen- | oid complete horticultural 
derson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant | publication of the year, & 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. book of . 

HOW TO GET THEM : 
Simply state where you saw this advertise- 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- | 
logue, “Everything for the Garden,” and 


176 pages 
16 color pasce. Over 1000 
beautiful engravings show- 
ing actual results. A mine 


eeds will be sent without extra charge. | 
of valuable garden infor- 


the s 

EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope | mation, Send today for 
which, emptied and returned, will be accepted | this helpful guide to a bet- 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amount- | ter prae and the special 


ing to$1.00 or more. Don't delay; write at once. collection, 


3/5, be 3:7 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. coaranor ss 


Successful Farming advertisers will save you money. 
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MAULES 
SEEDS 


Once Grown 
Always Grown 


Wm. Henry Maule, Inc, 
2126 Arch St., Phila., Pa, 
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Fruit Trees 
Shipped C. 0. D. 
By Mail, Express and Freight Prepaid 


Buy direct from the pro; 
ducer and make a substantia! 
saving. All trees and plants 
select ed, first-class, well-rooted. 
guaranteed. 


HOME GARDEN 
COLLECTION NO. & 
10 firs Postpaid F.°: °. $3.25 
i ndance Plum, 1 Delicious Anois. i Gertie Fear, 

Grape, i oncord Grape, 3 St. Regis laspberry. 


All first-class, well rooted, mailing sise trees, 
2 to 3 ft. high for $3.25 





Everything needed to beautify your grounds and gar- 
den listed in our Free Illustrated Catalog. Sendfor it today. 


L POMONA UNITED NURSERIES 


® GRANGER AVE. DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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FL AEN INGD 
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< 
seeds you plant. Mycus- 
One of the best | tomers write me by the 
l round cab- Bundrede telling mie how 
ages grown; | myseedsyieldfor them. 
Jarge,solid,deep- | Write for my new Seed 
er and heavier; | Book and magazine, 
gure yield, too. | “SeedSense”. Both Free. 
We have anex- | Show you how to make 
tra goodstrain. | money from’your garden. 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO., Dept. 47, Shenandoah, lowa 


NO SEED WASTED <y a 
REGULATING THE ‘@zoe 
When regulator is set, seeder will sow exact amount of 


seed desired to be sown to acre. Will save enough seed 
in one season to pay for seeder even on small farm 


Satisfaction . Westphalia 
Guaranteed oH, Bohr . 












Michigan 
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BERRIES IN THE ORCHARD 


I would hesitate about planting red 
raspberries or blackberries in the orchard 
because of their sprouting, but rasp- 
berries and strawberries have been used 
with excellent results many times. This is 
especially true because the valuable small 
fruit justifies a good use of fertilizers and 
the best of culture. If the berries are not 
crowded up against the trees they will 
harm them not at all for years, and the 
crop of berries will be worth more than the 
crop of fruit even when the trees are bear- 
ing very nicely. As the soil must be culti- 
vated for the orchard when young, and the 
better it is cultivated the more valuable 
it will be, the berries will really require 
very little work in growing them except 
for the pruning and picking. These days 
picking is becoming a matter of letting 
out on shares where country patches of 
ordinary size is concerned, tho some who 
will not pick themselves plan to pay a 
certain price for the picking deducted 
from the price of the berries instead of a 
share of the fruit picked, and this plan 
suits most pickers, for they do not care to 
pick for others any more than the owner 
of the fruit patch. A fruit grower who 
will allow a fair price for picking never 
has any trouble finding people who want 
to get fruit badly enough to pick it, for 
they know they get it fresh from the 
yatch and good measure. I have known 
Slachieaesten to be grown in orchards but 
they will become a jungle if not watched, 
and are very hard to control, so few like 
them there.—L. H. C. 





A NEW STRAWBERRY 


While experiment. stations have been 
busy breeding and developing new fruit 
varieties, individuals also have been 
deeply engrossed in the work. Among the 
latest developments along this line is the 
Rockhil! strawberry developed by Harley 
Rockhill of Iowa. 

The berry is said to be the result of a 
direct cross between Progressive Ever- 
bearer and the Early Jersey Giant. Not 
enough is known about what the variety 
will do under all the widely varying con- 
ditions in the country to warrant a broad 
statement relative to its future, but enough 
is known to warrant the most sanguine 
expectations. 

It is an everbearer, bearing a good crop 
in the regular strawberry season, then 
commencing again in the fall months and 
continuing until snow falls. Due to the 
aparently unusually high vitality and 
vigor, the fruit production is remarkable, 
not only from the standpoint of the ever- 
bearer, but from the standpoint of stand- 
ards as well. When there is a supply of 

lants for wide dissemination it will be 
ighly interesting to note the results had 
over the country as a whole. 


IN CASE YOU LIKE FRUIT 
Continued from page 38 
limiting factor, a liberal watering will 
pay. Cover the water-soaked ground 
with dry loose earth when the water has 
soaked in. 

After the trees are set it is time to prune 
the tops. It is well to recall that only a 
small proportion of the root system the 
tree had’ in the nursery row has been left 
with the transplanted tree and one reason 
for pruning the top is to balance top and 
root systems. 

If you have planted two-year-old trees 
you can select and leave the twigs which 
will become your lower main branches. 
With one-year-old trees all you can usually 
do is to head back to about the height you 








wish the first or lowest branch to be. 


O’BRIEN’S 


WILD GOOSE CORN 


RED — WHITE — BLUE 
AND MIXED COLORS 


A 14 row Dent Corn maturing in 75 days; 
a drought resistant, standing wet and cold 
A duel-purpose corn producing a greater 
amount of grain and greater amount of silage, 
of any corn you have ever planted Has been 
successfully grown past three seasons from 
Old Mexico northward to 47th degree parallel 
One Lb $1 50: 2 Lbs. $2 50; 3 Lbs. $3.00; post- 
age paid Peck, $4.50; % bushel, $7 50; bush- 
el. $10 00; sacks furnished, F.O. B. Kalamazoo 
Mich. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re 


funded. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


EDGEWATER FARM 





RF. D.2 KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Try the New Kherson 
es 


er 
Yielder We Have Ever Seen 


. Ripens 2 or 3 weeks earlier. Write 
or ear — 











handsome trees and ornamental 
shrubbery in places t now lack care will provide 
@ graceful setting for your home. Enj a profusion 
of fragrant flowers and the pleasing utility of a few 
of the fruit trees that you like best. Plan wisely; 
buy with confidence—knowing that our offerings have 
been the choice of professional orchardists and nursery- 
men for 69 years. rite fer 1923 free catalog, to-day. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Seedsmen Box 302, Painesville, Obio 
+14 


Luxurious foliage, 


ogether with le of prothol 
a sample of our extra 

large illustrat d special farm 

seed price list allfreeif you mention this paper. 











IOWA SEED COMPANY. DES MOINES,IOW4 
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The writer believes in a medium height 
for the head rather than either high or low 
heads. Perhaps a more accurate way of 
stating the point would be that Le prefers 
a tree headed at a medium height for his 
own section of the country, the Middle 
West. There are advantages and disad- 
veal to both low-headed and high- 
headed trees, but.it must be conceded that 
more of the fruit can be picked from low- 
headed trees while standing on the ground, 
or on a short ladder, and low-headed trees 
are easier to spray, easier to prune, and 
with the right sort of pruning they will 
bear as- much fruit as a tree headed 
high. 

Now your trees are out. What are you 
going to do to get something from the 1: and 
while your trees are growing? Raise crops. 
An apple tree isn’t hurt by the crop raised 
with it if any judgment is employed by 
the grower. Each year of course more 
room will have to be allowed the trees. The 
first year or two perhaps two rows of corn 
or whatever crop you may use, will be lost 
for each row of apple trees. . The third and 
fourth years another row or two each year 
will have to be eliminated. At that, how- 
ever, you will not lose the whole value of 
your land by a long shot. 

Allow for Cross Cultivation 

oo isn’t the oniy crop you can use. 
arden or truck crops, soybeans, cowpeas 
aioe mangels, stock beets, all are 
good. Some folks use strawberries, goose- 
berries, currants, and cane fruits, but I 
am not particularly fond of these crops 
that occupy the land for more than a single 
year. It makes cross cultivation practi- 
cally impossible. At the same time if you 
must have small fruit and orchard on the 
same land, it can be done, only the trees 
must be kept in the clear. I had an 
orchard to spray and care for once that 
had raspbe rries and blac -kberries all under 
the trees. “Never again,” I resolved, 
after scrambling thru briers for a half day. 
If one would keep the brambles in bounds 
[ suppose it would not be so bad. But 
who can trust himself to do that? 

One orchardist who has certainly every 
reason to be proud of his orchard plants 
cowpeas, soybeans, or clover in the or- 
chard, and pastures it lightly with hogs. 
The trees each have a wire protector 
against rabbits and this erchardist says 
he pays particular attention to keeping the 
lice off his hogs so they will not rub 
against the trees. He has kept about two 
hogs to the acre, claiming that abundant 
feed keeps the hog out of mischief, so far 
as the trees are concerned. Only two trees 
out of over eight thousand planted were 
lost in the first two years by reason of the 
hogs. This method is all right in his case, 
but his is a large commercial orchard. 
There is too much chance of turning a 
home orchard into a hoglot instead of a 
hog pasture when most of us try this 
method. That would never do, for it 
would be the death of the trees. 

Don’t Cultivate Too Much 

Treat your trees as you would a crop 
no matter what you grow in the orchard- 
a liberal area about each tree abso- 
lutely clean so the tree will have no com- 
petition for moisture and plant food. Clean 
cultivation up until the middle of July 
should be the rule. Then cultivation 
should be stopped There is a chance that 
continued cultivation would result in late 
‘wig growth which would fail to harden up 
before winter sets in. ‘That means winter 
njury in more rigorous climates. Even 
weeds may have a place in the orchard 

ter midsummer, for tho clean cultiva- 

is the recommended practice in the 
young orchard, it must be understood 
at t cles an cultivation with a cover crop 

* meant. Clean cultivation alone right 
dru “the season would result in final de- 

m of.soil humus. Let vegetation of 

sort cover the ground from mid- 
mmer on, and allow this vegetation to 
rem 41 a8 & cover crop over winter, plow- 


eave 
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Improved 
Hart-Parr ‘‘30”’ 
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Many of the old Hart- 











22nd Anniversary 
22 Improvements 


POWERFUL STURDY 


FOUNDERS OF 


PGROW HUCKLEBERRIES 


New, Heavy - yielding— Producing fruit 
first year from seed. eS aslarge as 
grace pes. Easily cultivated same astoma- 

Make ~ sagen pies, jelly and sauce. 
Large pke. 25e 
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—the result of 22 years of ex- 
perience as America’s Pioneer 
Builders of Tractors. 


Twenty-two basic improvements added to 
Hart-Parr Tractor superiority on the 22nd 
Anniversary of the industry,is a forward step 
of interest to farmers everywhere. 
one of these improvements is an important 
refinement. Take the motor, now completely 
enclosed, just one of these 22 improvements. 
Not aworking part exposed, yet the enclosure 
is so simple that less than a minute is re- 
quired to remove it for motor adjustments. 


Every 


The sturdy, dependable Hart-Parr Tractors 
have always delivered surplus power for draw- 
bar and belt work. Their guaranteed, kero- 
sene-burning motors have never failed to cut 
fuel costs.to a minimum. And now, the en- 
closed motor with the rest of these 22 impor- 
tant improvements assures Hart-Parr owners 
of unequaled service and satisfaction. As a 
thinking farmer, will you buy “just a tractor” 
or invest in a Hart-Parr, improved with 22 
refinements and backed with 22 years of 
experience? 


We have a dealer near you. Write us today 
for his name and all the facts about these 22 
Hart-Parr improvements. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
666 Lawler St. 


Charles City, lowa 


rRACTORS 


rOR INDUSTRY 


Get Griewold” Ps New 1923 Catalog before you | gz 
seeds qual- 





G pke. 
for this free book. Do it NOW. 
Griswold Seed & Nu 

631 So. 10th St., Lincoln. Nebraska 


aa 
All standard varie- 
STRAWBERRIES 
up. Also all other 
small fruit plants. Send ws 8 prices. 


HELLENGA’S A LER 
Three Oaks Michi 


10 PACKETS TESTED SEED 
High grade; choice varieties. Freel () 

, | catalog sent, including coupon for c 
| dime back to apply on next order. 

Ark. Seed & Nursery Co., Dept ca7Payetteville, Ark. 

—————$————— 


Home Grown Seed Corn |‘ 
Soy Beans, Alfalfa, Red Clover, Sudan 
Grass, and Hubam Clover for sale. 
E. G. LEWIS SEED CO.. Media, Illinois 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every adver- 
tisement and every advertiser in Successful 
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address today. 
C0.. Dept. 47 


=| Garden Tractor aon Labor 


on large or small truck gardens. Shaw 234 FE 

Tractor will run from 4 to 8 hours on a gallon of gaso- 
line, a on the work. Write for particulars. 
Shaw Mf Dept. SF, Galesburg, Kansas 


Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. SF, Galesburg, Kansas 
Of our Strawberry and 

FREE BE other Small Fruit Plants. 
We guarantee our ve Northern Grown Plantsto 
ease. We sell our pinnate satrect and Save You Money. 


t.Joseph Nursery,1201 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY 
4 kinds and latest catalog all 
sent for 2c. stamp to introduce 
COOK SEED CO.. WATERFORD, N. Y. 
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ARMSTRONG 


TANDAR 
The Pump of a Hundred Uses 


Every day in the year—even when you're not 
working on fruit or vegetables—there is some 
good use you can make of the STAND- 
ARD SPRAY PUMP. For washing the 
automobile, washing wind whitewash- 
ing and disinfecting, fighting » Spraying 
live stock, injecting medi- 
cines in veterinary cases 

— these are only a few of 

the ways in which the 
Standard Pump “% 
helps you. It's y to 
carry —yet it. 
throws @ stream thirty 
feet high, sprays the tall- «- 
est fruit tree from the. 
ground, and does more 
work than larger pumps 
on platforms and ladders, 


nothing to be affected by 

chemicals. Guaranteed 5 
years. If your dealer does 
not have it, send us $5.00 

























of Rockies and i in extreme” 
South.) Knapsack extra. 
Send for Catalog A. 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co. 





258 7th Ave., Huntington W. Va. 














rie) ‘Bus. ishels 


from a 15‘ Pht. of 


Greatest all-season cropper. Lar 
solid, luscious, For market an 
canning. 100,000 ka .es sold last 
season. Thousa: of testimonials. 

Mre. Rosie Hardy, Pine River, Wis., 
writes: “I pianted a I5e package. 
Finest I ever raised. Picked 70 bush- 
els already. Vinesstil Meaded. ~ 

Condon Guarantees YOU Satisfaction 


New Prices Lowest of All 
83 years’ experience. Every Seed pedigreed— 
carefully bred. cee d from strong parent 
plants. Over 7 them. 


SPECIAL OF 


ee S$ 1923 Garden AY Farm Guide. 

60 pages — 1000 [Hresteations. Biggest! Com 
4 “How to Pian, Plant ‘and Care For a 
Everything in yr and Frults. 


FREE rien WITHEVER BRT ORDER , 


Rech Riser Valley Sod Soyo BOX 364, ROCKFORD, ILL. 








Standard everywhere—at 
Agricultural Colleges, 
among gardeners, tru 
ers and home gardens. 
All size sr put up 
under U. Trade- 
Seal. 
first 
tngton oe Morn 
sparagus. 
attuce, re Site Musk elon, 
omark Spinach. 


Ear} Red Pronk Pere Hine 
are illustrated and 


New aon Sues Annual 
describes the 


wers, quotes honest eiorives fo ox a Tells 
when to Plant and how to ols erese rite for 


Liviagsten Seed Co., Dept. 304 Cohenben, Obie 


UNGS EARLIEST TOMATO 


Big red huscious fruite ripe and ready to pick when most 
others are only green. Sold last year for 5c per pkt. To intro- 
eur hardy northern grown seeds wil! send Be tel ‘ollowing: 

10 Pkts. Seeds for 10¢ 

Jang’s Earilest Tomato, Beet, Carrot, Cucumber, Lettacd, 
a arnalp. Radish, Fancy Asters and Everiasting Flow- 
Jredit coupon worth l0c sent with each collection 
Money back if not satinfied. Our Bargain Catalog of Certified 


Seeds and Plants free. 
Ste. $ RANDOLPH, wis, 


[RED CLOVER $199.50 
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Nice Purple Seed 
Alsike $9.75 Timothy $3.00 
LSHULTZ SEED CO. D 
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| AGAIN SPRAYING GETS RESULTS 
| Four. times over with the spray ng 
}and twelve times as much sound fruit 
|on the sprayed trees as on the un- 
sprayed trees is the story of the spray- 
ing experience on the William Moeller- 
ing farm in Clayton county, Iowa. 

The county agricultural agent, Roy 
Combs, and W. J. Kocken, horticultural 
specialist of the Iowa State College, 
worked together with Mr. Moellering in 
putting on a demonstration to show 
exactly what spraying does. Mr. Moel- 
lering’s orchard was ideal for the experi- 
ment, for it had an excellent selection 
of apples, pears, plums and cherries. It 
so happened that a greater portion of 
the orchard is in pears, of which Mr. 
Moellering last year harvested over two 
hundred fifty bushels. 

In order that the actual results of the 
spraying experiment could be kept, one 
Wealthy apple tree near the others was 
left unsprayed. The sprayed tree pro- 
duced six bushels, of which eighty per- 
cent were sound and the balance wormy 
and scabby. The unsprayed tree pro- 
duced just about the same amount of 
fruit, but only five percent were sound 
and ninety-five percent were wormy 
and scabby. In other words, the sprayed 
tree produced over four and one-half 
bushels of sound fruit and the unsprayed 
tree less than a third of a bushel, which 
gives the sprayed tree a total of better 
than twelve times as much sound fruit 
as the unsprayed tree yielded. 

Little Time Required 

It cost Mr. Moellering forty-nine cents 
per tree to do his spraying. The cost 
of material was a trifle under twenty 
cents. The cost of labor was. a trifle 
over twenty-two cents per tree, and the 
depreciation was approximately seven 
cents per tree. The equipment used 
was a high-power sprayer which operated 
at three hundred pounds pressure. With 
this pressure, Mr. Moellering uses a 
spray gun and he has no trouble what- 
ever in reaching the top of the highest 
tree. Also with this equipment the 
spraying is done very quickly; about 
two hundred fifty trees are handled in 
less than half a day. 

According to Mr. Kocken, who super- 
vised the demonstration, in order to get 
any results in spraying one must use an 
abundance of material. Skimping on the 
material means happy days for the 

worms. Furthermore, in order to ap- 
ply plenty of material with economy of 
time, if an orchard has any consider- 
able number of trees in it, a good sized 
equipment is essential. This is one rea- 
son why the spray ring has become so 
popular, because with the cooperative 
feature of the spray ring it is possible 
for farmers to have larger equipment 
which will apply much greater quanti- 
ties of material, and apply it just as 
thoroly in the minimum of time. 

In the Moellering orchard, each tree 
receives on an average, fourteen gallons 
of diluted spray material thru the sea- 
son for the four sprays. In another 
county where the trees were larger in 
the demonstration orchard, it took 
thirty gallons of spray for the entire 
season, or over twice as much. 

The fact is, spraying has steadily 
proved itself to be the most important 
single operationto be carriedonin the 
orchard, whether it is a farm orchard 
or commercial orchard. Without spray- 
ing, perfect fruit cannot be had, and 
without perfect fruit good prices and a 


product. 
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Lyman S Genuine 


HEN common varie- 
ties are but half ma- 
tured, Lyman’s Pure 
Grimm Alfalfa is ready for 
cutting. Three to four 
heavy crops each year. 
Absolutely winter- proof 
_ —- r after year, 
leafy crops. 
ced scarifid, assuring 
rmination. 
yy genuineness with 
every order. 
Send for free seed sample 
and booklet. 
A. B. LYMAN 
Introduces of Grimm Alfalfa 
370 or St. 


tive Garden Guide. 


Greet erthora Seed Ce. 


— hour shipment, careful 
tructions, guarantee of scie 
—_— these four things we offer. Let Olds’ 
Sturdy Seeds make your garden. 
In Clover, Timothy, Alfalfa, 
Ped Grains and 





AND VINES 





Write for free 
full treatise © 


es co. 
Quincy, til. 
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HIS MOST PROFITABLE CROP 

What is your most profitable crop? 
According to Ernest Carlson, who lives 
in Washington county, Iowa, his apple 
crop is the most profitable single crop 
he has had on his farm during the past 
year. 

No one knows better than a lot of 
farmers who have had a hard time dis- 
posing of some of their apples during 
the past year how the price was reduced 
time and again, because of the liberal 
crop. However, Mr. Carlson has expe- 
rienced no trouble at all in finding buy- 
ers for the best apples such as Grimes 
and Jonathan which his orchard pro- 
duces. 

As Mr. Carlson says, “A few years ago 
when I moved on this place, I was told 
that the orchard there was no good. 
From the looks of it at that time, cer- 
tainly one would believe that it was no 
good at all. 

“The ground was in very bad shape, 
so I turned the hogs in and let them 
tear it up. Then I harrowed it down. 
Last spring we made some improve- 
ments. Two horticultural students from 
the college pruned the trees up in fine 
shape. We then sprayed the orchard 
according to the state college program. 

“Next spring I intend to have another 
old orchard moved, and see if this will 
not respond to better care the same as 
this old one has.” 

Mr. Carlson is not the only man in 
the county who has the same experience, 
according to the county agent, H. V. 
Ellis. The chief difficulty these farmers 
have had up to this time has been the 
disposal of the cooking varieties at a 
reasonable profit. These are always the 
most difficult varieties to dispose of. 
No doubt these varieties will demand a 
good price in the spring. In fact the 
demand is good right now, but most 
growers are handicapped for lack of 
storage facilities. At best, a farmer is 
not a commercial fruit grower and he 
does not plan on storing his fruit and 
handling it on a commercial scale. For 
that reason, he has to grow just such 
varieties as demand a ready sale at the 
time they are harvested. In fact this 
is one of the best arguments for the 
small home orchard. 

At the same time, it must be empha- 
sized that the sprayed fruit is the fruit 
that sells in any case and an evidence of 
this is offered by Mr. Nienaber who has 
a considerable number of apples. Mr. 
Nienaber paid fifty dollars to have the 
orchard sprayed, and harvested twelve 
to fifteen times that value of first class 
apples. Over half of those apples would 
have been absolutely unmarketable 
without the spraying. As it was he was 
able to sell them all right in the county 
where he lives, simply because it was 
clean, high-class fruit. 

Does it pay to spray? According to 
the farmers who have tried it, one can- 
not afford not to. 


BORERS IN TREES 


I have noticed worms in my four-year- 
old apple trees near the ground. They 
tell me they are borers and that I will lose 
my trees if they are not killed. How can 
[ get rid of them?—L. C. L., IIL 

Cultivate about the trunks of your trees 
to keep down grass and other rubbish. Go 
over the trees in the fall and in the spring 
carefully dig out or destroy with a wire 
such borers as may be present. During 
the early summer months keep the base 
of the trunk covered with whitewash to 
which enough lime-sulfur is added to give 
a distinct cies It is better and cheaper 
'o prevent the trouble by proper manage- 
ment than to cure it once the borers get 

good start. 
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Two Ways to Better Profits 


A better than average crop every year, from every acre, 
by better farming and by farming more land with the 
same help and labor cost—these are sure ways to better 
profits open today to you and to all farmers who use 








AND Im FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘eax4 TRACTORS 


FRADE MARKS REG, US RAT. OFF, 


FARM 


With a Case tractor you get all the benefits of more timely work; 
better and deeper plowing; more intensive tillage; greater farm- 
ing capacity; less help required; ample power for all drawbar 
and belt work. 


Case tractors are well adapted to all farm work, both traction and belt. They 
are dependable and durable because: 


built engines. This power reserve 


In Case tractors all gears, bearings ; 
means economy and longer life. 


and wearing surfaces are enclosed— 
protected from dust and dirt. 


The engine has removable easing 
shells and bushings. Practically al 
other bearings are roller and ball - 
ings of the highest quality. 


Ample power is furnished by Case- 


Power is transmitted to both drive 
wheels through —— cut steel spur 
gears—all completely enclosed. 


Belt pulley is mounted on engine 
crankshaft, and there is no waste of 
power through gears. 


These advantages are enjoyed by thousands of Case tractor owners who find 
in them, every year, a source of better profit. Write for a copy of the 
booklet ‘‘Better Farming With Better Tractors,”’ and get the whole story. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
(Established 1842) 


Dept. B24 Racine Wisconsin 


NOTE: Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Company. 
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Buy This Harness for Only 


--and Save the Difference 


Direct from factory saves you easily $15 to 
$20. Besides we're still quoting old prices 
in spite of advancing leather costs. ~ 9 

This Blue Ribbon Harness at $52:25 
can’t be matched for quality, looks or 
wear at the price. Proveit at our risk. 













1 send youaset. Weship subject toex 
=e it over, find everyth: 8 K 


the freight nt $52.25 plus freight. nm us 

ist anys. If not perfectly —- os cheer 

Write Harness, AutoSupplies,ClothingShoe 
BarguinCatalog 

Knight Merchandise Co. 


Box i11, Monroe, W i Ly 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


HAT corn club boys over the country are proving that 
the corn yield per acre can be greatly increased and in 
some cases doubled, is clearly shown by the records of 
club members in every state. Many boys who are taking 
vocational agriculture in the high schools are also proving this. 

Many of the corn club yields exceed 100 bushels per acre. 
The highest corn club record reported is that of Walker Lee 
Dunson of Alabama, who raised 232.7 bushels per acreat a cost 

of $.199 per bushel. Bennie Beeson of Mississippi, had a yield 
of 227.62 bushels per acre at a cost of $.14. Jerry Moore of 
South Carolina had a yield of 228.7 bushels at a cost of $.33. 

Many other records show yields of 100 to 200 bushels per 
acre but most all corn elub boys can show yields of 60 to 80 
bushels per acre and these records are fully’ twice the average 
corn yields in the various states. 

How did they do it, you ask? Simply by following the latest 
methods of seed selection, corn breeding, preparation of seed- 
bed and cultivation. The story which follows can be dupli- 
cated in nearly every community in the country among corn 
club members and high school boys and we are sure will be of 
interest and value to boys who are in the corn club work or 
who are helping Dad raise the corn crop. 

The Record of An Indiana School Boy 

In the second year of his agricultural club work George 
Gosma, a Tippecanoe county, Indiana, vocational agricultural 
student, became interested in producing high quality seed 
corn as a result of his class work in the study of farm crops. 
The following summer he chose for his project an “ear to row 
corn test.’’ Seed was secured from a man in his own community 
who had given unusual attention to the improvement of seed 
corn and fourteen rows from as many ears were planted on 
good black soil of uniform character. 

Half of each ear was shelled and 100 hills planted with the 
corn from each ear. Care was used to get exactly three grains 
in each hill. The remainder of the ear was numbered to cor- 
respond with the row and stored away in a wire cylinder to 
protect it from injury by mice or rats. It was stored in a good, 
airy place where its germinating power would not be greatly 
weakened. 

The corn was given the same cultivation as the rest of the 
field that was planted by Dad, but special note was made from 
time to time concerning the condition of the growing corn 
in the various rows. 

When husking time came the entire agriculture class was taken 
out and the stalks counted in each row, noting separately 
the number of barren stalks and those producing ears. The 
corn was then husked, weighed and sorted according to quality. 
It was found necessary to take into consideration the quality 
as well as the quantity of the corn produced by the different 
rows, in the selection of the ears to be used in the multiplica- 
tion plot next year. 


It was found that the highest producing rows did not 


always produce corn of the highest show or feeding quality. 
Row No. 9 produced the largest amount of corn, yielding at 
the rate of 67.16 bushels per acre and was of the best quality. 
Rows 3, 7 and 8 produced an average of 57 bushels per acre 
and were of very good quality but not quite so good as No. 9, 
while row six was very good in quality but very low in yield. 
Row No. 13 which gave the lowest yield was also the poorest 
in quality of any corn produced in the plot. 

George is going ahead next year and will make the most of 








Boys of the West Lafayette, Ind. Agricultural class assisting 
George Gosma, one of their number in checking his ear to row 
corn plot. Yields ran from 31.60 to 67.16 bushels per acre 


the good work that he started and hopes to stand out in a few 
years as one of Indiana’s leading producers of high quality 
seed corn. 

He is a boy whose natural inclinations seemed to be toward 
engineering but when he entered high school he became in- 
terested in the work that was being given in the agricultural 
course and has gradually become one of the most interested 
and active members of the class. The first year of club work 
he carried on a poultry project in which he kept a small flock 
of purebred White Wyandotte hens over winter ir a house 
that he built himself. 

By the use of electric lighting, better housing, and improved 
feeding methods he succeeded in getting about sixty percent 
egg production thruout the winter months which was more 
than twice the production of the home flock kept under average 
farm conditions. George’s school work brought out the fact 
that for high egg production one of the “egg breeds”’ of chickens 
is best and as a result he changed to the Buff Leghorn the second 
year... He succeeded so well that his mother sold all the home 
flock and stocked the farm with Buff Leghorns. 

Within a few years George is almost sure to stand out as 
one of the leading farmers of his community. 
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George Gosma, age 14, of the West Lafayette, Ind. Vocational Agricultural class showing the results of some of his ear to row corn 
yields, Row No. 9 on the left, yieided at the rate of 67.16 bushels per acre, while row No. 13 on the right under the same conditions, 


except different seed, yietded at the rate of 31.60 bushels per acre. 
right, assisting George Gosma in the center, weigh the corn produced from the various rows in ear to row check piot. 
ire cylinder in which he stored the seed corn for his ear to row work. This cylinder keeps the rats and mice away 
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Photo No. 2 showing Cecil Wiison on the left and Gorman em 
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Threaded Rubber— 


Has reduced the national bill for re- 
pairing and recharging batteries. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation 
was invented by Willard seven 
years ago. It is used between the 
plates of a Willard automobile 
starting and lighting battery to 
separate—and insulate—each 
positive plate from the negative 
plate next to it. 


It represented a great advance 
Over previously used insulation 
for two reasons: 


1. Rubber is the best acid-resist- 
ing and insulating material. 


2. The 196,000 threads, piercing 
each insulator from front to back, 
make it uniformly porous—per- 
mitting uniform chemical action 
between the plates generating the 
current. 


The two qualities mentioned re- 
sult in greater force and amount 
of current, with less liability to 
repairs and recharging. 


Seven years’ use on hundreds 
of thousands of motor cars have 
proven it beyond question. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO., Cleveland, O. 


Made in Canada by the 
Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





Ask your Willard dealer also about Wil- 
lard*‘A’’ and“‘B”’ Radio Batteries. They 
reduce noises and increase efficiency. 








Section of Threaded Rubber 
Insulator (enlarged) to show the 
thousands of tiny threads with 
which it is pierced. The hard rub- 
ber greatly increases durability, 
the threads permit uniform pas- 
sage of the electric current— 
hence high voltage throug’.out 
the battery’s life. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON LOVED 
GOOD STOCK 

Farm boys and girls of today will be 
glad to know that the Father of their 
Country was a good farmer and a lover 
of good stock. He was born in 1732 and 
raised.on what is now known as the 
Wakefield Farm, Westmoreland county, 
Virginia. The present owners and occu- 
pants, the Latane Brothers are direct | 
descendants of George Washington. The 
Wakefield farm has been enrolled in the 
Better a s-Better Stock” movement 
condu ‘ted | by the various states and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 









ture. Purebred sires of good quality 
only are to be used for all classes of 
stock raised on this farm. 
The stock on this historical estate in- | 
cludes ( ittle. horses, Swine, sheep ind 
poultry Females consist of purebred 
I red, and grade and are to be 
gradually improved. Enrollment of this 
i n tl urebred sire campaign 18 
lending encouragement to this move-| 
vent thruout Virginia. 
Farm boys and girls of today realize 


the value of purebred stock and are do- 
ing much to raise the standard of live-| 
tock of all kinds on our farms. As we 

celebr te the birthday of the Father of 

our Country. February 22nd, we are glad 
to re ize that he was a good larmel! 


well as President and Patriot. 


STORY CONTEST FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 
In order that we may make this de- 





nt of the greatest possibl lu 
and interest to our boys and girls, we| 
would like to have a letter or story t ll- | 
Ing about your experience in raising | 
stock, farming or in home making. Your 
experience will be of value and interest 
to other How you succeeded will help 
other bovs and girls. We want to he 
from you whether you are members of 
clubs or not. A picture of your stock 
or other farm activities and of yourself 
will be most welcome. If you are rais-| 


ing stock be sure to tell just what and | 
how much you fed, something about the 

re and other interesting things about 
your work. If you have any questions 
have them and write 
us what you would like to have dis- 
this department. 

For the best stories about your expe- 
riences in club and farm work, home- 
making and pictures, received before 
April Ist, we will award the following 


be sure to let us 


First, $5; second, $3; third, $2; fourth, 
$1. For the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 


10th, we will offer a year’s subscription 
to Successful Farming. 


GRAND CHAMPION BABY BEEF] 
One of the champion beeves shown at 
he International Livestock Exposition 
i. fine Angus animal owned and shown 
Kenneth Whistler of Indiana. Ken- 
eth won second in class B, junior feeding 
contest, at he International: first, Indi- 
na state fair junior calf champion; third 
n the open class; first in his county fair 
second in the open. He also helped 
winning two of the three 


I i ive cup 

nnual prizes offered in his home state. 
He lso won fourth place in the open 
Angus class at the International. 


How He Fed It 
Kenneth followe d L re il system in feed- 





ng and caring for his beef. In fact, he 
has practiced scientific feeding ever since 
he took up club work. His calf weighed 
140 pounds, when he started to feed and 
1,040 when he finished, gaining 600 pounds 
2.57 pounds daily. 

The first feed consisted of three parts 
crushed corn, three parts oats, one part 
oilmeal and hay. The second period, three 
parts oats, two parts oilmeal, one part 
crushed corn, two parts bran, one part 
t and hay. He fed less hay} 


in 233 days, or a gain of 


co yiked whea 
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Use dependable lamns 


Lamps on your car. They are dependable. 
And carry a kit of spare lamps—one for each 


R SAFETY’S SAKE, put Edison MAZDA 
' 


socket—as you carry a spare tire. 


You have them in 
your home—put 
them on your car. 


Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Company 





NCENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 
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Highest Quality Seeds 
Our W orld Brand Seeds—the cream of 
cleaned and 


cro} y-4 profits, greater satis- 
faction to 
a Sem ples and 116 cebu eed 
fore you buy 
Steed equalto samp 
fives our lowest 









Then Later 
_ Write 


Lower Today 


. 40 oF mo! 
with first $1 


gives eur wan towenh, rock - 











60c. 


Zour apleciien. with 
torder from s new 
amoun to 


PRICES Sensationally Low 


RASS SEEL 


Buy your seeds direct from ¢ world’s leading mail-order =§ 
own je, buying seed for cash for our thousands of TL — 1-4 
makes our are, ie The sooner you buy the more you save 
bd year. Market advancing. Compare a prices on Cloves 1 

i Alsi. japem, 

its, e 


? 
prices. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
All World Brand Seed backed by eur 
money-back guarantee that allows you 60 
days to test and inspect the seed. Every 
purchase must be just as claimed—and it 
will be—if you are not satisfied that you 
have secured a bargain and saved money— 
send it back at our expense and your money 
will be refunded. 
A. A.BERRY SEED CO., 
Box 719 


Clarinda, 

























Worth of 
arden Seed 














as the feeding period progressed and fed 
three times daily of the whole ration. 

The finishing feed consisted of three 
parts cooked wheat, two parts oilmeal, 
one and one-half parts oats, one and one- 
half part bran, one part corn and seven- 
eighths pound low grade dark brownsugar. 

Kenneth kept his beef stabled in the 
daytime in a dark stall, blanketed and 
fresh water always available. He kept 
the stall well cleaned and sprayed each 
day and at night let the animal run in a 
dry lot. One of the important things in 
raising any animal, Kenneth states, is to 
train it to lead, stand and to show in the 
ring. Then when it comes time to show, 
the animal will not become uneasy and move 
around. In showing always give the 
animal plenty of rope, Kenneth says, and 
always keep the eye of the judge on the 
best points of your animal. What Ken- 
neth has accomplished in raising good live- 
stock may be repeated by other progres- 
sive boys. It is a real education and 
business training and Kenneth declares 
he is going to be a livestock farmer. 


HOW TO START A CLUB 
Many letters of inquiry asking how to 
organize a boys’ and girls’ club reaches the 
club department. Here is a letter from 
Roy W. Rye, Broadview, Montana, who 
writes as follows: 

“Please send me full directions for 
starting a boys’ and girls’ club. I am 13 
years old and in the eighth grade. I read 
Successful Farming and think it is a good 
paper. There are several boys and girls in 
the neighborhood I think will join.”’ 

In answering, we advised Roy to see his 
county agricultural agent or club leader 
or write the state club leader in care the 
agricultural college, who will advise boys 
and girls just how to organize a club. 

Here are the requirements for standard 
clubs as approved by state club leaders of 
the Middle West: 

1. At least five members working on the 
same project. 

2. A local leader in charge during the 
club year. 

3. A club organization with active 
officers in charge. 

4. Definite program of work fo the 
year. 

5. At least six regular meetings during 
the club year. 

6. An exhibit held annually. 

7. One public team demonstration from 
this club must be given in the community 
in which the club is organized. 

8. Some definite judging work must be 
conducted during the club meetings defi- 
nitely related to the project. 

9. At least sixty percent of the members 

ust complete the project and make a 
final report. 

10. Annual achievement day held. 

Order of Meetings 
1. Call to order by president. 
. Roll call. 
. Minutes of last meeting read. 
. Unfinished business. 

5. New business. 

6. Monthly topic by specialist or mem- 
bers on the club project. 

7. Appointment of committees: 

a. Social. 
b. Refreshment. 
ce. Membership. 





TH CO DO 


8. Sengs by club members (and games | & 


when there is time). 

9. Adjournment. 

This program may be varied according 
to the project. The club meets at the 
members’ homes to inspect each other’s 
stock or other work, discuss their work, 
ind have a social time. Records are kept 
ind in the fall club members show their | 





stock or crops or canning and compete at | 


the county fairs. Those who take first | 
place usually win a trip to the state fair or 
interstate expositions and many county 
and state champions win trips to the Inter- 
national Livestock Show held in Chicago 
in December, 
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“Easy to Start 
and Always on the Job” 


“ALWAYS on the job.” In these four little 

words in a letter of two convincing para- 
graphs, Christ Busch, sums up the OILPULL 
as users know it. Cold weather, hot weather; 
North, South, East, West, it is “always on the 
job.” Easy to start. Never overheats. No fill- 
ing of radiator. Never freezes. Do you wonder 
that users continually write us about the won- 
derful service they get from their OILPULLS? 


OILPULL 


“‘The Cheapest Farm Power’’ 


These qualities of OILPULL service are due to the 
high principles of manufacture which this company has 
followed and will always follow. Also to such revolu- 
tionary developments as Triple Heat Control which 
makes possible: 1—Lowest Fuel Cost, 2—Lowest Up- 


keep Expense, 3—Longest Life and unrivaled depend- 
ability. We have talked these things for years, We 
have told you that they made possible the true type of 
tractor economy. Now we have thousands of letters 
proving it—from farmers. 


Read Some of These Letters 


We will send you letters from your own district wherever you 
live. Read them. Get the farmer’s viewpoint of the OILPULL 
tractor—of its fuel and upkeep economy—its dependability—and 
service. There is no obligation. Just ask for the letters, and a 
FREE copy of our new booklet on Triple Heat Control. Only a 
post card is necessary, Address Department A. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


THRESHER Co., Inc., La Porte, Ind. 
The Advance-Rumely Line includes kerosene tractors, 
steam engines, grain and rice threshers, husker- shred- 
ders, alfalfa and clover hullers and farm trucks. 


Serviced Through 33 Branch Offices and Warehouses 
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A RECORD TO BE PROUD OF , 
The boys’ and girls’ club members who | 
won a trip to the International Livestock 
Exposition were requested to fill out a| 
questionnaire. In this they told about! 


their work, school records, bank accounts, 
Ninety per-| 


property they owned, etc. 
cent of them said they were going to stay 
on the farm and a large number are going | 


o college. Club and school work are} ¥ 


| 
1 roving to boys and girls that the farm | 


is the best place after all. Here is their 
record 

Number of club members turning in 
records, 604: average number of years in 
club work, 2.4; percentage having bank 
accounts, 60; average size of bank ac-| 
counts, $111.10; average value of prop- 
erty owned by those listing it, $318.40; 
number at present in school, 511-—84.6 
percent; average school progress of those 
in school, 814 grade; number and percent- 
age who borrowed money to start club 
work, 119 or 21 percent; average age of 
club members present, 15 years 8% 
months; number and percentage of those 
who said trips benefited them, 99 percent. 

Percentage in each grade—Fifth, 2.1; 
sixth, 4.35; seventh, 8.61; eighth, 12.1; first 
vear, 13.1; second year, 16.4; third year, 
16.8; fourth year, 13.1; no data, 9.40. 

Percentage expecting to go to college— 
Yes, 65.2; no, 13.7; undecided, 8.05; no 
data, 13.05. 

Percentage who want to stay on the 
farm—Yes, 90.07; no data, 6.8; no, 2.5. 





TWENTY-ONE 

So you are 21? You are a man! Did! 
vou ever think, son, how much it has cost 
to make a man of you? 

Someone has figured up the cost in 
noney in rearing a child. He says to 
I ring & man to legal age, care for him and 
educate him costs $25,000. Which is a lot 
of money to put in flesh and blood. But 
that isn’t all. You have cost your father | 
many hard knocks and short dinners and 
worry and gray streaks in his hair. And 
your mother—ah, boy! You will never 
know. You have cost her days and nights 
of anxiety and wrinkles in her dear face 
and heartaches and sacrifice. 

It has been expensive to grow up, but if 
vou are worth what you think you are, 
you are worth all you cost and much, much 
more. 


Be sure of this. While 


fathe ‘T does not 


say much but “Hello, son, way down 
dee p in his tough, staunch heart he thinks 
you are the finest ever. And as for the 


SUCCESSFUL 


FARMING 


For “nice’ 
cultivation 


Safer than a horse cultivator, 
faster than the old hand hoe, 
Planet Jr. No. 12 double-wheel 
hoe gives you theideal combina- 
tion of clean yet speedy hand 
cultivation. It isthe riding culti- 
vator principle applied toa wheel 
hoe—cultivating both sides of 
the row at once, running close to 
snake out persistent weeds, 
always under the operator’s con- 
trol. It clears plants up to 20 
inches high, ’and cultivates 
equally well between the rows. 
Large market growers use No. 
12 in batteries. Every farm 
which grows truck forsale or for 
the home table will find it profit- 
able in time saved, in better re- 
sults, and good foryears of useful 
service. It’s a Planet Jr. imple- 
ment—that’s why. - 
Write for complete catalog of 


Planet Jr. seeders and cultivators 
—hand, horse and tractor. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. 
Sth & Glenwood Ave., Dept.30, Philadelphia 
This mark and the name 


“Planet Jr."! identify 
our products. 





Feb., 1923 













Planet Jr 








little mother, she simply cannot keep her 
love and pride for you out of her eyes. 

Sometime you must step in your 
father’s shoes. He.wouldn’t like you to 
call him old, but just the same he isn’t | 
as young as he used to be. You see, young 
man, he has been working hard for more 
than twenty years to help you! And all 
ready your mother is beginning to lean on 
you. 

Your father has done fairly well, but you | 
can do better. You may not think so, but | 
he does. He has given you a better chance | 
than he had. In many ways you can be- 
gin where he left off. He expects a good 
deal from you, and that is why he has 
tried to make a man of you. 

The world will try you out. It will put 
to the test every fiber in you. But if you 
are made of good stuff, once the load is 
fairly strapped on your young shoulders, 
you will carry it and scarcely feel it—if 
only there be the willing and cheerful 
mind.—Contributed. 


WANTS TO GO THRU HIGH SCHOOL 

I have been reading the many interesting letters 
in the boys’ and girls’ club department and would 
like to get in touch with it. I am a girl 13 years old 
and wouldn't live in town for anything. I graduated 
last year at the age of 12 and want to get something 
to help me go thru high school 

Will you please send me full particulars about the 
loan club. My parents think the loan club is a fine 
thing We have taken Successful Farming for 








it.—Grace Noble, Kalamazoo county ic 
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either long or round potatoes with less than 3% 


in size. The Boggs also enables you to sort while grad- 


ing. It will not bruise nor injure potatoes. 


Interesting booklet free on request. 


12 Main Street, Atlanta, N. Y. 
Factories" Atlanta, N. Y. 











The Boggs grades No. 1 and No. 2 Government sizes in 
a single operation—at the same time eliminating cullo and 
dirt. Because of the shape of the meshin the belt it grades 


Grades from 75 to 700 bushels an hour, according to size. 
Also grades onions. Compact and portable. Lasts a lifetime. 
Operated by hand, motor orengine. Six models, $40 and up. 


BOGGS MANUFACTURING CORPN. 
Detroit, Minn. 


*t you? And 


variation 







keeper, given ol ~ only 3 
packs of vegetable or flower seeds 
(mention which) at 1c per large 
pack. Easily sold — EARN BIG 
MONEY OR PREMIU 


Suppose someone offered you enough fertilizer, 
a=. tofertilize your potato crop—you would 
sider it a retty enerous offer, wouldn’t 
thisis literally what the Boggs Potato Grader does for you—gives 
you your fertilizer free by making your crop worth 25c to 50¢ per 
»ag more than hand-graded potatoes. 
In addition, nine men cannot grade as many potatoes 
accurately by hand as three men can grade in a given time with a 


Boggs Potato Grader 


The Standard Grader 


con- 
yet, 






















mS. Get 


sample lot today. Send nomoney. 
We trust you till seeds are sold. 


Box ~ 
Lanceater, 


nearly eleven years and think there is no pape 4 S 
; Milenaese county, Ske ao Successful Farming advertisers will save you money: 
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HOW[POOLING AFFECTS PRICES 
Continued from page 11 
But he blames his sales manager for losing 
him money, when it was impossible not to 
lose money. 

The net result of this misunderstanding 
is that one season of falling prices can 
wreck a perfectly good cooperative organi- 
zation that is not able to quickly adjust 
its sales program to exis sting conditions. 
I again repeat that it is the business of 
such an organization to get the most net 
cash for the patron, and if by selling 
delivered at point of loading it can cut out 
the time interval during which the market 
can take a drop, that’s the way to sell. 

Again, pooling may be either a good 
thing or a bad thing according to whether 
or not it gives every man a square deal on 
quality and price. Suppose four men,with 
a thousand bushels of corn each. One has 
No. 1, the second No. 2, the third No. 3, 
and the last man No. 4.’ If pooling means 
that they all ship to market, and that the 
total price is split even, then somebody 
gets trimmed, and somebody else gets 
something that doesn’t belong to him. 
And that sort of pooling happens, every 
now and then, with destructive results to 
whatever organization attempts it. If 
there is going to be anything like satisfac- 
tion, the pool must be made up on the 
basis of quality. Grading is absolutely 
the foundation stone of success in pooled 
sales. 

And you can’t let John, Joe and Bill do 
the grading, either. Naturally, every man 
has a little the best stuff in the neighbor- 
hood. If it is left to him to throw out the 
cull stuff it won’t be thrown out. At the 
best there will be such a range of quality 
that the good name of the association will 
suffer, perhaps beyond repair. The grad- 
ing must be done by the association, and 
it must be well done, and then it should be 
certified to by the inspection service of 
the state or of the federal government. 
Then you have a busis on which to make 
contract. 

It works out this way: If the buyer does 
not know what he is going to get he in- 
sists, and very properly, too, that the 
actual sale shall be made at his end of the 
line, where he can see what he is buying. 
That is where most of our marketing or- 
ganizations find themselves today. Be- 
cause they have not built up a reputation 
for shipping quality stuff, and for shipping 
exactly what they indicate in their bill of 
hading, they have to assume all therisks of 
shipment, all the costs of handling, all the 
chances of a falling as well as of a rising 
markt. 

The pooling of shipments makes it pos- 
sible for the sales association to collect, 
grade, and sell upon grade. And it also 

nakes tt possible jor the association to sell, 
not at point of delivery, but at point of 
origin! 

1 emphasize that point, because when 
the buyer comes to you, and lays down 
his money in your association office, he has 
lifted off your shoulders a heavy load of 
risk, and, presumably, he has done so at a 
prwe that is satisfactory to you. The man 
who comes a-buying is, in the nature of 
things, a strong bidder. ~He goes up 
agamnst, and must overcome, any local 
competation. And if you are prepared to 
give him a square deal, the chances are ten 
to one that he will follow up one purchase 
with another and still another, from year 
to year. 

This, then, is the logical purpose of 
pooling: To put enough stuff up in good 
enough shape to attract enougn outside, 
buyers to make 4 strong, competitive 
continuous home market. And, in my 
humble opinion, anything much farther 
than that, say the setting of prices at some 
arbitrary figure, will get about as far as 
a man about your size or mine can throw 
. a gentleman bovine by the caudal appen- 
dage. 
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BRONZE BUCKLES 
The Boyt harness 
has rustless bronze 
hardware at more 
bats bal eighty points 

















This Free Book 
tells the story 
re) a sled as 
quality. 


Send for 







HARNESS, 


Harness That Lives LONGER 


The Boyt Harness has a reputation 
for quality that is not possessed by any 
other harness made. In wearing power, 
working power, quality of materials and 
workmanship it is unsurpassed. 


Cut from the choicest parts of the high- 
est quality packer hides selected at the tannery. 
Trimmed with rustless bronze hardware. Stitched 
with strongest linen thread and reinforced with 
solid, h set brass rivetsat points of greatest 
friction. Flat bearings instead of strap-cutting 
rings. 
Here is a harness that will give 12 to 20 
years of hardest service. It is a harness you can 
trust. It has no hidden weaknesses. It will not 
fail you when you need it most. Spreading the 
cost over the years it lasts, it is the least ex- 
ive harness sold. To own and use The 
yt Harness actually costs you less than half 
as much as the cost of owning and using a cheap 
harness. 


The Boyt Harness is built for farmers 
who see the economy of buying the best. Start 
the season right—with a set of The Boyt 
Harness. $70.00 per set at your dealers. If 
he does not sell them ask us to tell you how you 





can buy a set dircct from us. 


WALTER BOYT COMPANY, Inc. 


232 COURT AVENUE 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





“The Standard Work Harness of America” 





Why You Will Succeed 
in Western CANADA 


Come to Canada! cries opportunity. Here men can succeed. 


Lands are reasonably pri 
of virgin fe: 
satisfactory. 


you are oaiag 
conditions—orif you are lookin 
can own his farm—invectigate 


we are at your 








iced—sufficien 
living conditions are good. Crop conditions are 


If you are a tenant farmer, ambiious to own your own farm—or if 
under the handicap of drought, or overcrowded 
ny Lim an opportunity where your boy 


This Is a Message of Opportunity 
Come from the place where men call forland tothe place where land calls formen. 


This a t of the Canadian National Rai! ways wil! hel yon be locate 
the kind of farm and locality best suited to you. Our services ait duet 
know about Canada disposa! free. 


Our special descriptive folder will answer your questions and tell where, 
ety succeeded. Send. Ae 


onticn. Raven wy Petone— Easy Terms—Low Taxes 
Son Smt fertility and suitable 


@Ehriirin 
National 
PELCECE 





This Book 
Tells Why 


it acreage to meet all needs— 


coupon now—no cost or obli- 





SoGe* National ttaiforays fm —_ 





Chicago 
eotate Canads 
below 
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Address 
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WHEN BREEDERS GET TOGETHE 


Feb., 1923 


What a Breeders’ Association Accomplished 


By J. L. 
REEDERS’ Associations are organized for work. The 


theory is that when but few breeders in a community 

have enough cattle to warrant spending considerable 
money; or not enough money to attract much attention by 
showing or advertismg, more can be accomplished when com- 
munity interests are pooled. Logically, the time for associated 
effort is during a depression but history records many peculiar 
human traits and one of the most pronounced of these is incon- 
sistency. 

During the period of war and postwar inflation, many breed- 
ers’ associations such as district, county and community 
associations were organized, not so much from a real fundamen- 
tal need for such associations as from a desire to havecast upon 
the community some of the limelight that was so generously 
made to shine by easy credit and freely circulating currency. 

No one need go back over the rough times when prices for 
farm crops had not only water but real blood squeezed out of 
them. Just as well forget those times and start over because, 
disheartened as some may have been temporarily, we know 
that the country at large and the purebred livestock industry 
in particular is much in advance of its condition ten years 
ago; and even tho a “back to the wagon” program may be 
advocated and preached, it will never be. Application of the 
same principles of sound business which built up the livestock 
industry must now be studied. Dangerous business practices 
which develop booms must be discarded. 

Associations that are formed because neighboring counties 
have them may not turn 
out to good advantage, 
Those that have a real 
program and follow it pros- 
per. As good a sample of 
the latter as I have ever 
seen is the United Stock 
Breeders’ Association of 
Esmond, North Dakota. 

Imagine if you please a 
raw, unconquered prairie, 
peopled largely by coyotes, 
prairie dogs and gophers. 
Such a district was the 
vicinity of Esmond, Ben- 
son county, North Dakota 
not a generation ago To 
this region came the pio- 
neers, men and women 
with little money but an 
abundance of energy and 
hope. In the wilderness 
they carved homes. The 
road of the homesteader 
and tree claimer was not 
an easy one. Of necessity 
they were experimenters 
and for the same reason 
they were first of all grain 
growers 

But “man cannot live 
by bread alone” but craves the products of livestock—meat 
and milk. Neither does land long survive on grain alone, es- 
pecially if the grain is sold and the straw burned. Even the 
fertile lands of the cornbelt, watered abundantly by a well 
distributed and orderly rainfall could not stand a one crop 
svstem of farming which not only depletes the soil but offers 
an excellent field for the vilest of weed infestation. 

There were live men in the community. Pioneers are always 
that way—-they want to explore. One reason why there are 
pioneers is because men become dissatisfied with the established 
order of things and desire to start something new. In the 
village of Esmond some ten years ago one of the leaders in 
the community was refused meat at the local butcher shop 
because, as the butcher explained, the meat was not good 
enough to satisfy the taste of the customer. Thereupon these 
two men got their heads together to evolve a plan whereby 
the cattle of the district might be improved. Herds in the 
vicinity averaged two or three cows and a purebred sire was 
an unknown quantity. These two men, the butcher and the 
farmer, began to act. They sent out post cards inviting all 
farmers and business men interested in cattle improvement 
to a meeting at Esmond. Plans were discussed and later the 
United Stock Breeders’ Association was formed with about 
120 members, each paying in $20 

The object of the association is clearly stated in their con- 
stitution as follows: “It shall be the purpose of this association 
to procure and use purebred sires for the purpose of improving 
our livestock thru a system of upgrading. This method of 
improvement implies the continued use of some one kind of 
yurebred sire on the purebred, grade, and mixed-bred stock. 
‘he association opposes the admixture of the blood of several 











Two bulls raised in the same locality. The white 
years old; the scrub is eighteen months old. Blood will tell. 


TORMEY 


breeds and the use of cross-bred grade and scrub sires. The 
association also pledges itself to exert every possible influence 
for the improvement of the livestock interests of the com- 
munity.” 

The community was divided into districts and it was planned 
that these districts should be provided with purebred bulls. 
The bulls were to remain in their respective districts or blocks 
for a period of two years when they were to be moVed to another 
block—always in the same direction. 

With the money provided, a committee was chosen and sent 
forth to seek bulls. The greater demand of the members of 
the association was for milking shorthorns, so there were pur- 
chased, about ten years ago, fifteen milking shorthorn and 
three Holstein bulls, and the Esmond district was started on 
its work of improvement. 

Has the seed grown, developed into a plant, and borne 
fruit? A visit to the Esmond district is worthwhile. Skeptics 
are there convinced that resourcefulness and energy can sub- 
due the prairie; and men and women can prevail, build a civil- 
ization and produce wealth in the face of many difficulties. 
One’s first impression of the district is that here are better 
homes, better buildings and better crops than are found in 
neighboring districts. 

Naturally more cattle had to be purchased. The original 
bulls passed from one block to another gradually grading up 
and improving the cattle. When they had outlived their period 
of usefulness, they were sold on the market and replaced with 
new purchases. It became 
necessary, too, as some 
of the farmers became bet- 
ter off, to purchase pure- 
bred females and in 1915 
a carload of purebred milk- 
ing shorthorn heifers was 
shipped in. In 1916 the 
association became a cor- 
poration. 

There are in the dis- 
trict today fifteen breeders 
of purebred shorthorns and 
about eighty farmers using 

yuurebred shorthorn cattle. 
Many of the farmers now 
have the fifth cross of pure- 
bred milking shorthorn 
bulls on grade foundations 
and the community has 
earned a reputation as a 
good place to buy good 
rade milking shorthorn 
eifers. 

The past season a car 
; of such heifers was shipped 

: to Montana and inquiries 
bull is four for more have been re- 
ceived. The disposal of 
males is one of the hard 
features of the purebred 
business. Breeders of milking shorthorns in the Esmond dis- 
trict have no difficulty in disposing of their bulls, because a 
community which appreciates the value of purebred sires 
has been built up. 

One of the clauses in the bylaws of the association states 
that “should any contagious or infectious disease appear in 
the herd of any member of this association he shall forfeit 
the right of patronage of any of the males until his herd is 
declared free by a competent veterinarian.”’ Up to two years 
ago the Esmond district was the largest tuberculosis free area 
in the United States and Matt Duffy, one of the leading breed- 
ers of milking shorthorns in the community, holds accredited 
herd certificate No. 16. 

The effect on business in the surrounding towns is profound. 
One of the Esmond merchants reported that during the month 
of May, 1922, he had enjoyed the best business he had ever 
had in May, and the busmess was cash—a better report than 
would have been been made had it not been for the good eattle 
in the community. 

In Benson county there is one creamery at Maddock. Much 
of the milk is supplied by members of the United Livestock 
Breeders’ Association. When this creamery started five years 
ago 30,000 pounds of butter was made. In 1921, 100,000 pounds 
were turned out, and 1922 looks like it will be a 150,000 pound 
year. The creamery has 358 patrons and weekly production 
in June was running about 8,000 to 10,000 pounds of butter. 
Year before last year the champion butter sent from North 
Dakota to the National Dairy Show at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
was made at the Maddock Creamery. 

What can an association accomplish? This association, in 
a period of ten years has made it (Continued on page 65 
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New Reduced 
Prices Today! 


You have never had suc 
wonderful chance to save money. 
If we saved your neighbor $500 
last year, our new prices save you 
nearly twice as much today. 


Buy Direct From Mill 


We ship to you direct from our 


| i mills to your railroad station. No * 
in-between costs. Everything guar- 
anteed highest quality. 200,000 


customers. Our operations are 
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This Popular 5-Room 
Gordon-VanTine Home 
Plan No. 524 
1920 Price 1922 Price 
$2,214 $1,589 


Now $1,394 


These Prices for Ready-Cut 
Lumber Save on Labor Cost 


This 32x48 Gothic Roof 
Gordon-Van Tine Barn 
Plan No. 401 
1920 Price 1922 Price 
$1,948 $1,466 


Now $1,296 

















Price Cut 


standardized, and we cut costs for On Gordon-Van Tine 


you just as eer Ford does in 


“saved $300t0 $1,500 [Mg () IM oh TOIL 


“You saved me $300.""—Pete Destene 
‘Certainly pleased—saved about $500.” 
—Jim Barnard. ** “Saved 
full $1,500.” —W. R. Gil- 






cent.’ 












200 Heme Plans = on that new house, barn or repair job. 
jouialy —y a ph Before you take a step toward build- 


= oes. photos, ing, get our catalog or send us your 





Jap-a-Top Slate Clear White Pine Gordon-Van Tine 
Surfaced Roofing 5x Panel Door Quality Paint 
Greenorred;85lbs.to | TheStandarddoorof Goes further. Lasts 
roll. Complete with America. Finest jo.ger, Special kinds 
: ‘ =———, manufacture, 
nails and cement. Fire- lumber“A” for every purpose 
resisting; quality white Highest quality house 
guaranteed 15 pine. Size, 2-6 paint, all 
years. Other 


— oem) COlors. 
gradesatlow- thick. mae ; 





complete.Lumber 











Gordon-Van Tine Co. | 


ESTABSLISHEO 18666 





Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back [=~ 


PacificCoast Mill:Chehalis, Wash. HomeOfice: Davenport, Lowa Southern Mill: Hattiesburg, Miss. 
(Address Desk R-19 at Office nearest you) 


Address 





and Lumber 





i ipeaiieaa NEWS! Low as our wholesale prices have been for the past 
lespie, “‘We saved 50 per several months, we have just made another big reduction on all our houses, 
"=A. O. Lindahl. barns and farm buildings. rite at once for new, revised 1923 price list. 
These lowered prices are just another instance of how the Gordon-Van Tine 
— of big volume, seiling direct from mill, and basing prices on producers’ 
lus one small profit savesfor you. In spite of generally increased pricesin 


Write for uilding material, we can offer you highest quality at astonishingly low prices. 
’ : Send Us Your Bills to Fi 
Fr ee Books! Find out just what we can save you _list of materials or ve We will 


give you our lowest guaranteed 


freight paid price and show you 


amazing savings! 


Barn Book —654 kinds 5,000 Building Material Bargains 
pe tae oe — bog Immense stocks of everything in our Building Material Catalog. Wholesale prices. 
— Lumber Roofin, Porch Cabinets Building Hotbed Sash 
farm buildings. pao Mouldings s Columns | a , my sous, ‘ 
a i Lat rds itairs athroom an ‘aints an Supplies, etc. 
Building Material Cata Flooring Storm Doors Colonnades Plumbing Varnish 
logEverything for Windows and Windows Buffets Supplies Glass 
building and repairing Sash Screens 
at wholesale prices. Doors Garages 





Gordon -Van Tine Round Roofed Hog House No. 497 
All material Sunlight saves hogs. Circular roof saves rafter space. 
Cheaper, stronger, better. See full details in our “Barn Book.” 


0200 Siutastes Mail Coupon Today! 


a rere Van Tine Bargain dled and marked. 
S 95 60 EADY wai ked Pa Per Build it yourself ene emmy RRNA mR eS en ee ee 
= Roll s — —i——= Gallon , and save moncy. , Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Address Desk R-i9at Office nearest you } 
Send me Free Books. I expect to 
O Build (Oj Repair; as ‘ollows: } 
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Puts this Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 
Harness on Your Horses 


We trust you wherever you live. Only 
$7.50 down. y the rest monthly. Write for in 


harness book. Learn ali about this improved metal- 
to-metal harness construction. Metal wherever 
there iv wear or strain, No old-fashioned buckles. 


am 


First Olde-Tan leather produced ago. Now 
known Secret America for pronounced 
superiority. Olde-Tan harness is made by a tan- 
ner-manufacturer who follows a= step from 
the raw-hide to the completed harness. 


Write for Free Book 


Ask arnes about 
2 2p ane. and the Ot SE 3 
metal harness. 

Henry Blake Harness Co., Dept. 2512 
19th Street end Marshall Bivd., Chicago, fll. 


























FREE Book 


, msable to every 
older and motore 
T ? Tells how to re 
pair boiler and furnace 
1 eaks, cracked fire pots, 
motor radiators, etc., 


with 

SMOOTH-ON NO. 1 
Lasting repairs made easily 
and economically. A postal 
brings the book. Sold by 
Hardware and Genera! Stores in 
6-oz. tins, 30¢c (by mail, add 6c.); 
also in 1-1b., 5-Ib. and larger sizes. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
Dept. 45-8, Jersey City, MJ. U.S. A. 















$1.25 an hour spare time near home 
Light pleasant work showing samples 
and distributing food products — tea, 
coffee, extracts, spices, things people eat. 19 full- 
size packages and complete free outfit to first person 
in yourlocality answering. Write quick. 


E. C. HARLEY CO., Dept. 85, DAYTON, 0. 
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Get Sialeg und sgency prices. 
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Our Wind Electric System 
lights the home, washes, 
irons, milks, etc., FREE. 
Automatic, efficient, quiet. 
Has delivered perfectly for 
years—not an experiment. 
Write today for full information. 
WOODMANSE MFG. CO. 
Freeport, lil., Box 11 
Buccessfui Windmill Mfre. for 60 yrs. 


\ Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other wheels, 
figuring years of service. Make COST 
any wagon a od as new. Low ss 
down—easy to load. No repairs. 


EMPIRE Sid cr crates as 


Shaw Motor Attachment 

, Makes any bike a dependable motorcy- 

\cle at little cost. Send poy | for 
\Pree Literature and Specia 

| SHAW MFG. CO. fe 
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WHY WE GROOM 

Horses kept for work are kept under 
unnatural conditions. For this reason 
animals which are expected to produce the 
maximum amount of work, must have a 
goodly amount of grooming, which should 
consist of wisping and massaging. In 
the natural state the horse eats just enough 
food to maintain his bodily needs and gets 
just enough exercise to carry him from 
one grazing spot to another. 

In the stables, as fed by man, he receives 
much more feed than his body requires for 
building and maintenanee, and this extra 
amount is converted into energy for the 
production of the work that man has in- 
tended he should do. 

The digestive organs are called upon 
to handle this extra amount of feed, and 
in the course of the work that is performed, 
the various organs of the body provide for 
the elimination of the greatly increased 
amount of waste products that result 
from the digestion of this extra amount of 
food. The lungs, intestines, kidneys, and 
skin must eliminate this waste. The 
skin must be clean to function properly. 
It can be kept clean only by correct 
grooming.—G. H. C., Iowa. 


BROOD SOWS NEED ATTENTION 

Now is the time of year to give the sows 
care if we expect to have large litters of 
pigs at farrowing time. Selection, feed, 
and care are thé essential points if we are 
to produce large litters of pigs, and we all 
know that it is the large litters saved that 
means the larger profits. Donot fail to 
notice the udder development and the 
other distinguishing characters. 

Keep the sow growing on a ration which 
is suitable for the pregnant sow and be 
careful not to get them too fat. In feeding 
bear in mind that the sows need an ade- 
quate ration to supply their own body and 
for the growing pigs. The period of 

station for swine is about 113 days, but 

it has been noted that nearly three-fourths 

of the prenatal growth takes place during 

the last thirty days of pregnancy. So the 

feeding during the latter part of the gesta- 

tion period is far more important than the 
early part. 

Economy must always be considered in 
selecting feeds, so usually the home-grown 
grains have the advantage from the stand- 
point of cost and the greater part of the 
ration should be composed of them. In 
the cornbelt the feeding of corn alone is a 
common error. Corn alone does not con- 
tain nutrient materials in the right propor- 
tion, so it needs to be supplemented by 
other grains. Not more than fifty percent 
of the feed should consist of corn. Oats, 
tankage or skimmilk are good supple- 
Perhaps the safest single feed that 
can be used is oats. Oats are rich in min- 
eral matter’and protein and the sows can 
handle the hulls. Since tankage is an ani- 
mal product, it is easily assimilated by the 


mineral matter. If plenty of skimmilk 
is available, it may replace the larger part 
of the tankage. 

Give Plenty of Exercise 

See that the sows are given a chance to 
exercise and that they take it. This is one 
of the essential points in getting good 
litters. It not only makes the sows and 
the litters stronger but makes farrowing 
time easier. 

If the sows have not been kept in the 
quarters where they are to farrow it is best 
to have them there a few days previous to 
farrowing.time so they may become ac- 
customed to their new surroundings. 

A sow that has had proper rations up to 
farrowing time will be quiet at the time of 





giving birth to her litter, Especially will 








animal and is very rich in protein and | 





Best Way To 
Lace Farm Belts 


Costs only ic an inch, outlasts the belt; is neat, 
smooth, strong, fle xible—easily and quickly 
applied: Same method used by 10,000 big factories. 
Complete out- Price cut from 
fit, lacing tool $6.50 to $5.00. 
and big box of We pay postage, 
soci ns post Money back i 
paid $5.00. not satisfied. 












**Detroit’’ Belt vou thet bel a the beast 5 reduction of the belt 
strength, leaving it stronger than any other lacing in 
existence. troit’’ Belt Lacing is the only machine 
closed w Be techn te that takes a perfectly 


SmAgcGy_Ry, D 
riven eur belt. Each hook has pulling enh of over 
00 ibe. Qooke put up (with rubberized paper side strip: in 


12 inch sections cut to any le ~7 without waste, ozen 
sections to box laces 84 inches of 


GUARANT il 
= tool shown in vi i bo 
of lacing ¢ aate. Post "Paid $5.00 
(Vise not includec 


Tool made to ~—y A Hifetime. Lacing 
always Cag le. Soldon money- 
back guaran 


Detroit Belt Lacer re Detroit, Mich, 














Runs Easiest. “Built Strongest 
Lasts Longest.” No short turns. 
Thousands of satisfied users. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 
Corn runs same direction as buck- 
ets. Elevates Oats, Wheat, Ear 
Corn, 60 Syehote in 3 Minutes. 
Catalog and Crib Plans Free. Write 


THE MEYER MFG. CO. Box 260 Morton Morton, Illinois. 
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Brand-new Army Officer's 
Raincoat. Rubber lined. Ab- 
solutely waterproof. Goodyeas 
— Stylish and durable. 

Fit and quality guaranteed. ag ee 
Send No Money $35 °.... =. pests 
on delivery. State size, 32 te 50. Money beck 
not satisfied. Catalog sent Hy EE. 


cycle Company ES 
____> SAVE MONEY 
WRITE FOR 


oe FREE CATALOG 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


MANY BARGAINS. POSTAGE PAID. Join Profit 

Sharing Ciub, no dues. Send for Membership Card. 
HERMAN BUMILLER commesy 

4822 MAIN STREET NATI 
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Cut out and mail 


this ad to us with your 
dno money—and we wi'l send me this fine 
ay y satisfied it costs you $1.95. If not, 


AMERICAN RAZOR WORKS, Dept. F35. 1575 OgderAve., Chicago 


RAISE CHESTER WHITE'S 


The prize winner kind from the best prize winner 
bloodlines. Early developers, ready for market st 
six months old. have started more breeders on the 
road to success than any man living. I want to place 
one hogin each community to qevertes my herd. 
Write for agency and my plan. G. S. BENJAMIN, 
R. F. D. 22, Portland, Mich. 




















this be true if her stomach and intestines 
are not full of undigested food. There- 
fore, keep food away from your sows be- 
for and after farrowing. Give them plenty 
of pure water. Water helps to keep down 
fever, and a feverish, restless sow means 
fighting, restless pigs that over-gorge 
themselves with hot milk and later develop 
“scours.”’ Let the sow be quiet the first 
few days and do not feed her too heavily 
the first two weeks. Too much feed will 
cause a heavy milk flow, too large for the 
pigs toconsume. This will throw the pigs’ 
stomachs out of order and likely cause 
milk fever. 

Bring the sow to full feed very gradually. 
The number of pigs in the litter should 
determine just how rapidly. During the 
early part-of the suckling period feeds 
should be fed that are rather low in milk- 
producing elements reserving the richer 
and more concentrated feed until later 
when more milk is required. 

Give Pigs Grain Early 

When the pigs are about three weeks 
old, we start them eating a little shelled 
corn. They are moving about and their 
gums are tender and they want to bite 
something hard with the little teeth. By 
this time the sow can handle all the feed 
she can clean up readily. As the call for 
milk is greater we use a milk producing 
ration of skimmilk or tankage with ground 
oats or middlings, not forgetting the liberal 
use of pastures of clover, rape and small 
grain. Green, luxuriant pastures repre- 
sent our cheapest feeds and are very high 
in the mineral elements necessary to 
growth. If the pigs are brought up on a 
gradually increasing ration they will take 
more exercise and will not fatten so much. 
Fat restricts the pigs’ growth, so if we 
want to make hogs out of them we don’t 
want to get them too fat. 

By the fourth week the pigs will be able 
to consume all the milk the sow can give 
them, so we give the sows all the grain 
they can use during the day and all the 
rich slop they can clean up at the noon 
hour. If she is a good milker, and has 
been properly brought up to this period, 
she will not fatten even tho she has all the 
rich feeds she will consume from now until 
the pigs are weaned. A sow improperly 
fed will dry up and fatten instead of giving 
an increased flow of milk. 

A whole year’s profit depends upon these 
few weeks of care and attention given the 
sow and litter, and there is no way to 
count the loss that comes to the hog man 
by failure to understand their needs. 
Feeders must watch and attend to the 
smallest details. You cannot improve on 

ature’s methods but it pays to study 
them and work along helpful lines.— 
R. A. P., Il. 


WHY GOOD BLOOD PAYS 

The value of a purebred boar was 
brought out in a striking way recently 
at the Iowa State College. A scrubby 
wild boar was crossed on purebred Poland 
China sows. Pigs from this cross, tho 
given the same care as is ordinarily given 
the other hogs at the college, weighed 
only 100 pounds at the age of six months. 
Other lots of purebred animals which 
received the same care weighed 175 to 
200 pounds at the same age. 

Further evidence along the same line 
is found in a study by E. N. Wentworth 
of the market prices of beef cattle sold 
on the Chicago market for twenty years. 
In ninety percent of the sales the pure- 
bred cattle sold for about three times the 
price of native cattle or more than enough 
each time to pay the cost of the better 
sire. 


Proper adjustment of the cream screw 
f the separator by the tester, saved a 
Worth county, Iowa, farmer $4.50 a 
month, while in Kossuth county, a sepa- 
rator was found that was allowing one 
percent of the butterfat to slip daily into 
the skimmilk, 
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a Spark Plug 
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it leaks away, due to 
an accumulation of 
carbon on the surface of 
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: Did Your Ford Start 
s 2 Hard This Morning? 


Hard starting and poor performance in cold weather 
have always been bad enough, but these difficulties 
become worse each year because of fuel conditions. 
Spark plugs with the ordinary smooth-surface por- 
celain permit an accumulation of soot, particularly 
when the choker is used to any extent. Upon stop- 
ping the engine in cold weather the gummy deposit 


on the surface of the porcelain will harden, causing | 


short circuit and making it almost impossible tostart. 


These troubles of hard starting and poor perform- 
ance are experienced in cold weather by most 
motorists and particularly with old cars. 


Many motorists resort to priming, but no amount 
of priming will start a motor in which the plugs 
are shorted with carbon. 


With AC 1075 Carbon Proof Plugs the saw-tooth 


edges of the high temperature fins do not permit | 
the carbon to accumulate over the entire surface, | 


as these thin edges heat up rapidly and burn away 
the soot before it turns to carbon. This effectively 
breaks up short circuits, makes for easier starting 
and a better running engine. 


AC 1075 Carbon Proof Plugs facilitate starting and 
give a sweet running motor to all Ford cars, even 
old ones that pump oil. 


When a motor is out of tune it often happens that 
costly repair bills are incurred, various adjustments 
made, and finally it is found that new spark plugs 
are the remedy. Avoid this expense by first putting 
in a new set of AC’s. 


Put a set of AC 1075’s in your car today. If your 
Ford dealer will not supply you, any other good 
dealer or garage will meet your needs. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, <MMichigan 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 
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Continued from page 17 
of the jar comes on the hoof wall and not 
all on the frog as is the case with a wide 
foot that islow at the heel. Anyone with 
common sense will not argue for one min- 
ute over the fact that a mule has a foot 
that will outwear any horse’s foot. Here- 
in lies a suggestion that accounts for the 
reason the Percheron horse has a long 
wearing foot in hard service. 

Clean Legs. During the last half de- 
cade when farm help was so scarce and 
so costly, men on the land came to fully 
appreciate the clean-legged Percheron 
as they never did before. Percheron legs 
sometimes remind one a little of thoro- 
breds because of the absolute lack of hair 
and sometimes it is due to insufficient 
bone, but their’s is a leg that will stand 
the mud and the dirty stall. The war 
taught the value of the Percheron from 
the standpoint of enduring hardship by 
standing in the muddy fields of France 
for days and sometimes weeks. Grease 
heel is almost unknown among Percherons. 
The clean-legged drafter has much to 
recommend him to the busy American 
farmer 

Percheron Delivers the Goods 

Soundness. The horse of heavy draft, 
originating in France, stands at the top 
of the list from the standpoint of sound- 
ness when number of animals are con- 
sidered. The Percheron is a farm horse, 
owned and reared almost altogether by 
men who make their living from the land 
on which they live. It would be safe to 
say that less than one percent of the 
Percherons owned in this country are 
kept by men as a fancy. Men have always 
yurchased Percherons because such horses 
~ a world-wide reputation for “‘de- 
livering the goods” whether it be in the 
field, on the road, or on the city street. 

This premier breed was founded upon 
the basis of their efficiency in doing hard 
work either at the walk or the trot. There 
is, therefore, no cause to condemn an aged 
mare that has worked hard merely be- 
cause she has an wunsqundness which, 
the chances are, she contracted because 
of her work. It is true that the Percheron 
breed has animals within its ranks like 
all other draft breeds, that beget offspring 
that are unsound and these should be 
weeded out with the greatest care. No 
animal, regardless of the breed to which 
it belongs, should be kept as a purebred 
if persistent in reproducing unsoundnesses. 

Easily Adapted to Any Climate 

Work tells in man or beast. Again and 
again have I seen teams of Percheron 
mares pull until they would fall down 
and then get up and go at it again. If 
a driver puts his horses thru such service 
he can expect unsoundness as the result. 
The work horse breed, which is synony- 
mous with the word ‘Percheron” has 
as one of its good qualities the ability 
to render a lot of hard service and still 
stay sound with the right kind of care from 
the driver 

Percherons Stand the Heat. Hardiness, 
freedom from sickness and the ability 
to adapt themselves readily to different 
are some of the reasons that 
account for the widespread popularity 
of Percheron horses. They are wanted 
everywhere that land is farmed, regard- 
less of the country, the climate or the 
people France, Engl: nd, 


climates 





| than all other breeds combined. 
Scotland, 
United States, Canada, Japan, Russia, | because his father and grandfather di 


South America and the Hawaiian Islands 
comprise the present domain of our favor- 


ite greys and blacks. It is of special 
interest to note the increasing interest 
in hot climates like that found in the 
southern part of the United States. 

It was thought at one time that a negro 
was not fit to work anything except a mule 
but never again can it be said that the 
black man of the south does not take 
great pride in driving a pair of Percheron 
mares. Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Carolina, Mississippi and Alabama farm- 
ers are now using Percherons with marked 
success. A negro is usually proud of his 
team of Percherons whereas he abuses 
his mules because there is a feeling preva- 
lent everywhere that a mule must be 
abused in order to get the work out of 
him. It is not necessary to mistreat the 
mule but most people think it is. 

They Are Long Lived 

Percheron mares produce the best 
mules, which is another reason why the 
word Percheron has entered the vocabu- 
lary of so many farmers south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. You say, “But” 
how do these big horses stand the heat?’ 
Think back to the old stage coach days 
in France, when this particular t of 
drafter found favor and a definite breed 
was later the result, and you will fully 
understand why the Percheron horse 
withstands the heat of these extremel 


warm climates. Did I say the wor 
horse breed? Yes, even in the sunny 
southland. 


Percherons are Long-Lived. I have 
heard people say of one or two of the 
other kinds of draft breeds, “If anything 
goes wrong with them they die, and you 
can’t help it.” So far I have never heard 
a Percheron man say that. I heard of a 
Percheron stallion the other day that 
was twenty-seven years old when he died. 
I know an old grey mare that is past 
twenty. She has produced a colt every 
year since she was a three year old but 
in two or three cases lost them. She has 
lost her teeth and must be fed upon soft 
feeds. Her yearling filly was first at the 
1920 International and later was made 
grand champion at the Wichita Show. 
I know of a Percheron mare owned in 
Wyoming that is twenty-four years old. 
She is still at work and had twin colts 
the year before last. Her owner purchased 
her seventeen years ago. Since then 
she has produced enough colts to pay 
for a ranch for which her owner has re- 
cently refused $20,000. Percherons are 
a good investment for you can count on 
them being long-lived. 

Since the majority of farmers prefer 
Percherons it is very easy to understand 
why the number of new breeders are 
increasing so rapidly. All a breeder has 
to do is to produce a good Percheron 
colt and the selling end will take care 
of itself. There are more buyers for this 
breed than for any other kind of drafters. 
In those states having stallion enrollment 
boards, the Percherons have led for years 
by comprising two-thirds of all the draft 
stallions standing for public service. 

In producing something to sell, a farmer 
should always consider whether there will 
be a ready market for that product and 
that is why more people breed Percherons 
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He breeds the kind he likes best and the 
kind he thinks suits his needs best. He 
may do exactly the opposite of what his 
father did. Therefore, the fact that there 
are more Percherons in this country than 
all other draft breeds combined, is proof 

itive that the Percherons horse has 

n found the most suitable for the 
average farmer. What the majority 
think about the mepits of any one par- 
ticular breed of livestock is always the 
safest policy to follow. I know those 
who breed good Percherons are on the 
right track. 


TWO TYPES OF HOG HOUSES 
Pigs, to make satisfactory gains in cold 
r, must be protected from dampness 
and cold winds, altho expensive warm 


shelters are not in most cases necessary. 


The first illustration shows an efficient, 
althocheap type of shelterfor growing pigs, 
which was built in a short time out of 
scrap lumber from the farm woodlot. 











It will house a dozen pigs and insures all 
the shelter and protection that pigs need. 

The front is hinged at the top and ar- 
ranged to swing inward and to be fastened 
up by means of a hook in the rear, thus 
ahowhs the sun to dry the bedding on 
warm days. This house is not floored, 
but is deeply ditched at the sides and in 
the back, so that the natural slope of the 
enable the rain water to be 


into the bedding inside. We use shavings 
because of their cheapness here. — 

e 
top and bottom 











The top is of old, prepared roofing, sal- . 
Mar .= rom the scrap heap. 

Sompare this little house with the one 
shown below it. One has about as 
much lumber in it as the other and will 
take as long to construct. But look at 
the pig’s side of it. One insures health, 
comfort and cheap gains, the other pneu- 
monia and expensive, if any gains.—D. G. 


NOT WELL ENOUGH VENTILATED 

Having a hard time with all my stock 
with colds and rheumatism. Have 4 
warm basement barn. It may be a lit- 
tle damp but it is warm and no drafts 
can be felt. The question is, is it too 
warm ?—N. K., Minn. 

We doubt if the barn is too warm, 
but we feel sure it is too poorly ventilat- 
ed for the health of the animals. We 
would suggest that you place ventilators 
in the walls and if necessary equip the 
barn with cupolas to insure good venti- 
lation. Write your experiment station 
for bulletins on barn construction. Dry, 
clean quarters are the first step toward 
healthy livestock. 
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Men, Women and Children 


Look for the Red Ball 


The Red Ball means just as much 
on Light Weight Rubbers as it does 
on the heavier kindsofBall-Band”’ 
Rubber Footwear. 

It means rubbers that fit your 
shoes the way they should—trim, 
neat appearance, and quality that 
makes them wear a surprisingly 
long time. 


Don’t wait until some rainy day 
when you have torush into the first 
store you see and buy what you 
can get. Have your “Ball-Band” 
(Red Ball) Rubbers ready for wet 
weather. Then you will know 
what it means to enjoy for a long 
time the satisfaction of a real good 
pair of rubbers. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
335 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 






Boys’ Rolled Edge Esko Slipper 


Women’s Argo Slipper 


Men’s Argo Slipper 


Manufacturers of Rubber and Woolen Footwear 


*“*The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 


For thirty-six years the Red Ball has 
been recognized as a sure guide in the 
selection of satisfactory footwear. We 
don’t make anything but footwear— 


and we know how. 







Men’s Okay Self-Acting 





Women’s Lura Croquet 


More Days Wear 
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AZOTURIA IN WORK HORSES 

‘Azoturia”’ or “crick in the back,”’ as it 
is commonly called, occurs in the early 
spring, while the weather is still chilly, but 
diminishes as warm weather approaches. 

Horses that have been idle for several 
weeks, very rarely suffer from this dis- 
ease, and if they do, it is usually a very 
mild case. After the horse is worked in the 
spring it then becomes a fit subject for 
in attack. The shorter the period of rest 

» more severe the attack; and the longer 
the period of rest, the milder the attack. 
With some horses it may result from the 
week-end rest, but more often follows 
idleness of a longer period. 

Most horse owners have seen animals 
stricken with azoturia and instantly recog- 
nize it. Asa rule, the horse when hitched, 
will be in better spirits than he has been 
for some time; he 1s simply bubbling over 
with life and can scarcely restrain himself. 
Usually within a few minutes, the animal 
will break out in a profuse sweat, the 
muscles will quiver and the hind legs be- 
come stiff (sometimes affects front legs). 
The animal drags his toes, or if the front 
legs, may stumble, and if stopped will 
many times want to lie down. 

As soon as these symptoms are noticed, 
the proper thing to do is to stop the animal 
at once. Keep it absolutely quiet and no 
matter how close you are to the farm house 
or barn do not try to move the animal 
there. Above all, do not walk the animal. 
If it wants to lie down, make it as com- 
fortable as possible and permit it to do so. 
Absolute quiet is the most important 
thing. If the animal is stopped at the 
first sign of an attack and kept absolutely 
quiet, the majority of cases recover. How- 
ever, it is always advisable to call a vet- 
erinarian just as soon as you can get one 

As this disease is usually associated with 
high, rich feeding, the proper thing to do 
when the working horse is to be idle is to 
cut down the feed about one-half at least. 
Occasionally a rest is not contemplated, 
but oceurs due toastorm. The best thing 
to do in such cases is to turn the horses out 
each day for a half-hour or more and let 
them exercise. Then on the day they are 
to be put to work, allow one-half hour of 
exercise followed by a short rest before 
they are put to work. 

This condition is a bug-bear for the 
farmer and also for the veterinarian, but 
if all affected animals were stopped and 
kept absolutely quiet for a short while, 
losses would be very small. By stopping 
at once we mean stop where you are; if it 
be on the public highway pull to the side 
of the road and unhitch; if it is raining, un- 
hitch anyway, and then proceed to make 
your horse comfortable. As long as this 
important procedure is ignored just that 
long will a large percentage of horses die 
that contract the disease.—G. H. C., Iowa. 

HOG YARDS 

Hog yards in which manure and filth, 
as well as refuse and mudholes and wallows 
are permitted, are still too common. In 
such yards lice and worms live over from 
one year to another, and many times 
cholera and other diseases are kept on the 
premises in this way. Hog yards must 
be kept as clean as possible, and above all 
be well drained. At reasonable periods 
plow them up and put in some crop if pos- 
sible; if not they should be well sprinkled 
with lime. It would be better still to 
change the location of the yards every year 
or sv, but this cannot be done unless the 
movable type of hoghouse is used.— 
G. H. C., lowa. 

Thirty-six purebred rams in a county 

ere only one was owned seven years 
ago when the agricultural extension 
agent first began his work there, is re- 
ported to the United States Department 
of Agriculture as the record of Hum- 
phreys county, Tennessee. Twenty farm- 
ers in the county bought purebred rams 
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How a Woman Paid $100 for a “Ferocious Brute” 
and in a Few Days Made it Worth $379 


An actual fact,—this is. Mrs, Louis Mc- former students now make @ business of buying up 
Cutcheon of Kitchener, Ontario, bought a — them, and selling 
mare for $100. The mare absolutely refused make big 
to work. Even to harness her was a day’s work in time. 
itself. She kicked, bit, balked and shied atevery-  SPie*ype:th 
thing. No one on farm could do anything with you can do. Our free 
her. Then a neighbor told Mrs. McCutcheon tells you how 
secret of his own mastery over horses--and how she . 
too could learn it. 

In a few daysshe had the mareeating out of her' « ; 
hand!_ Ina few days this “ferocious brute” became 07, {? Breakand Traip 
a hard and willing worker. In a few days Mrs. you can’ tor 
McCutcheon turned $100 into What was the of any horse. Gives you 
secret? How did she do it? several pointers on how 


The Secret of Horse Training you can make easy 
Mrs. McCutcheon, like more than 107,000 others, cating reading. Seal “Sa 
t from Prof. for it today! “Fill out 
coupon below, Or a post card willl do, 
__ THE BEERY SCHOOL OF 
202 Main Street 








You can make big money breaking and train: 
green colts or “‘ornery’’ horses. Hendreds of one 









Steadier Power-Faster Cutting 
pr A pra dee: R— 


** After seeing three makes I 
gees ony Sesame Spero a pee hours.” ( ore 
“Wouldn't sell for doable the price, Idaho.) 
ay ae _ wh owe Sowa 4 per- 
It’s Practical — Durable— Big ONE RI@ ONLY tect work.” (Nev; 
Capacity — Easy to Operate. _ Jit.” "Co. 
Engine speed properly timed with 
drive gear for steady running and fast cut- 
ting. Arm Swing motion—Semi-SteelSaw 
Levers. New i 

Engine, Uses 


Increase or decrease at 
New will from 500 to 700 'R. P.M. 
































Reversible wheels— Built for hard 
Lifetime 














= Gasrantec’ Cash or Terms. Write us, : _ 
1612 @akiand A KANSAS CITY, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, ‘2ines cusseores ce 
a, ae 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERK sae 


" Dept. N302, Rochester, W. Y. 
$1600 to $2300 Year / se s>..cesey, 23a ses 
MEN—BOYS 18 TO'35 & Gene Est of goverment sete ebtatantte. 








7 
Steady Work. No Layoffs. Paid Vacations ° MRE scaling s<uchde tewstasel aot 
Common Education Sufficient. ] 
Send Coupon Today—SURE ia a a a i 





Successful Farming advertisement can always be relied on for a square deal 
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THE SOW THAT EATS HER PIGS 


So far as is known, there is no one reason 
why sows eat their pigs, but it appears that 
the sows crave some nutrient that has not 
been well supplied during the pregnancy 
period; it is likely due to the lack of a 
properly balanced protein and ash content 
of the ration. At any rate, this failing 
usually happens in sows only sporadically 
which is still greater —_ that it is due to 
the above-mentioned cause. 

Without doubt, a faulty ration is the 
controlling factor in this difficulty. Many 
experienced hog men are of the opinion 
that the trouble is due to a deficiency in the 
mineral elements of the feed. Such ele- 
ments as ash and protein are the ones that 
seem to be most likely to cause this condi- 
tion. It is a well-known fact that many 
of our feeds from the grains are particu- 
larly poor in these elements. For this 
reason, grains and grain by-products 
should be supplemented with feeds rich in 
protein such as tankage, linseed meal, 
sovbeans, clover and alfalfa. If the season 
will permit, the sow can run in a pasture of 
clover or alfalfa. 

If the sow is kept in such a small place 
that she does not get enough exercise, she 
will frequently become constipated at 
farrowing time, which may make her cross 
and irritable. This can be overcome by 
feeding bran or linseed meal in the feed or 
by giving a dose of Epsom salts. Two 
ounces is sufficient for a good-sized sow. 

In other sows, pig eating may be brought 
about by the afterbirth being left where 
they can eat it; occasionally dead pigs are 
left in the nest where the sow can eat 
them. After farrowing, if there are any 
dead pigs, they should be removed with 
the afterbirth as soon as possible. 

A sow that is heavy and awkward may 
kill some of her pigs when she is farrowin 
by being bothered too much. Sows shoul 
always be watched as carefully as possible 
without annoying them. Too much loose 
bedding in the quarters increases the 
danger of the sow lying on her pigs and 
killing them; sawdust or shavings make 
much better bedding than straw. For 
sows that are extremely heavy, a guard 
rail should be placed a few inches from the 
wall, and just high enough from the floor 
that they will not be able to lie against the 
W all. 

Sows frequently try to keep their youn 
from nursing, and will snap at them an 
try to drive them off. In this way they 
may injure one and after getting a taste of 
blood, may eat the entire litter. Such 
action on the sow’s part may be due to the 
pigs injuring the teats with their teeth or 
it may be due to chafed teats. 

\s a prevention, try sprinkling the 
pigs with crude oil or kerosene, takin 
care not to use it too heavily, as it wil 
blister the skin. For sows that are known 
to have the habit give one teaspoonful of 
artificial Carlsbad salts in the feed once 
each day for the last three or four weeks 
before farrowing. 

If a sow has eaten her pigs for more than 
one litter, she had best be marketed by the 
pork route as she has proved very risk 
A 5 as pig raising is concerned.—G. i. 

, lowa. 





WHEN BREEDERS GET TOGETHER 
Continued from page 58 


possible for the Esmond section to assume 
national significance in livestock activities; 
the system of farming has been chan 
from a temporary to a permanent one; 
secredited herd and area testing for 
tuberculosis has placed the community 
far in advance of many older districts; 
cow testing work is pointing to the road 
that leads to greater efficiency. More 
money in the community means better 
homes and better business; and last but 
not least a county agricultural school 
located at Maddock is helping to build 
up better citizens—which after all, is the 
big purpose of our civilization. 
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Made In All Styles 
reechingless 

Side backer 

Express Etc 





buckle harness. Let me send ye a 


the union have done. 


THREE TIMES 
STRONGER THAN 
BUCKLE HARNESS 
Buckles weaken and tear 
straps. As anexample,a 
Walsh 13 inch breech- 
ing strap by actual test 
holds over 1100 Ibs. The 
same strap with buckles 
breaks at about 350 Ibs. 

ll. Ordinary harness 
- 68 buckles, Walsh 
Harness has no buckles 
—easy to see why the 
Walsh is three times 
stronger, lasts so much 


My New Harness Book 


Before you buy harness, post yourself on the new improved 
way of making harness which has three times the strength of 


69 


The New Improved 2/74. No Buckle Harness 





is ready--Send for 
your copy Today 


set of Walsh No-Buckle 


Harness on Thirty Days’ Free Trial, just as thousands in every state in 
Let me show you how harness can be made three 
times stronger without buckles—how much better looking—and how much 
handier in every way. Try Walsh on your team thirty days. Send no money. 
If not all that I claim, send it back at my expense. No obligation on your part. 
This wide epen offer shows that the Walsh must be an exceptionally good 
harness. Investigate—post yourself—write today for full particulars. 


A GREAT ADVANCE IN 
HARNESS MAKING 


Not only is the Walsh the World’s 
Harness, but it is better 
looking. It is easier to put on 
and take off. Easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse without 
the disadvantage of buckles. It 
has other features not found in 
buckle harness, such as better fit- 
ting hames—zinc galvanized rust- 
f hardware—adjustable strap 
older—the harder the pull, the 
tighter it holds—renewable spring 
snaps—and many other advantages 
fully explained in the free book. 








longer without repairs, 
Walsh breeching as well 
as all other parts of the har- 
ness are easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse. 
Look at your old buckle har- 
ness and see how the straps are 
nearly worn in two by friction 
of the rings. A set of ordinary 
harness has 270 places where 
there is ring friction on straps. 


The Wess paaraaee has no 
rings, no friction, to wear straps Prov 
in two. Send for my free book A i > 





that shows how I havedoneaway 
with strap destroying friction. 


Not a Buckle on it 
Easy to Adjust 
Saves Repair Bills 
Old fashioned, bark- 


tanned packers northe 
ern steer hide leather 


A written guarantee 
with every set 


ccess on 


Users Say 
that the leather in 
Walsh Harness is 
the best they ever 
saw in a harness. 
Endorsed by Agri- 
cultural Coleges, 
Government - 

riment Stations, 
eading horsemen 
and thousands of 
users in every state. 
Team with Walsh 
Harness took first 
nd at Wisconsin 

te Fair in 1921 
and 1922. i 





Costs Less—Lasts Twice as Long 


The Walsh cuts down harness costs. The price is 
no more than buckle harness, yet it not only out- 
lasts buckle harness but saves many a dollar now 
spent on repairs. You get three times the strength 
or the same money. 

Mr. C. G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., who bought his 
first Walsh S years ago and bought 3 new sets since 
for his other teams says: alsh has harness beat a mile.” 
Mr. E. E. Ward, Seneca Falla, Wis., cays: “Have used harness for 
over 40 years. The Walsh is the best yet.” 

Hundreds of letters like these in our Free Book. 
Write for it today. 


$5.00 After 30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Balance easy monthly 
payments, or pay | 
after trial if you wish. 


Write Today 
Write today for my free il- 
lustrated my new low 
prices, easy payments and full 
particulars of my 30 day trial 
offer, also how to make money 
by Walsh Harness te 








your 
James M. Walsh, Pres. 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 
201 Keele Avence 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



























Walsh Harness in Use 
at University of 
Minnesota 
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MARKET CLASSES OF VEAL' 


By E. N. WENTWORTH 





Common medium-we ight veal 





BY-PRO- 
duct of the 
dairy indus- 
rv whose full re- 
turn has not vet 





heen realized is the 
production of veal 
calves The aver- 
age dairy farmer 
tries to get rid of 
the calf as soon as 
1e can conveniently 
do 80, disregarding 
entirely any mar- 
Ket demands or dif- 
ferentials in market 
price that might be 
to his advantage. Certain regions of the 
United States are important in veal con- 
sumption. The industrial districts in 
which large foreign settlements are lo- 
cated usually provide good veal markets 
For example, the Jews and the Slavic 
races, especially the Poles, consume 
relatively large quantities of veal. The 
Montana and Colorado districts develop 
trong seasonal demands for veal of 
medium weight, as do certain districts 

the northeast and southeast where 
labor congregates largely by nationalities 
and inereases demand. 

[he veal trade is based on two gen- 
eral classes of calves; the milk veals 
which come from the dairy districts, and 
heavy veals which come off the 


the 


southwest range or from the cornbelt in | 


the fall. During the period from January 
first to June first from eighty to ninety 
nercent of the calves received are_true 
milk veals, but from June on the per- 
centage of heavy calves begins to increase 
so that in late September, October and 
urly November, there are large receipts 
f heavy common calves. 


Prime, choice and good veals com- 
prise ten to fil te en perce nt of the receipts; | 
edium veals, from forty to fifty percent; 
and common veals from thirty-five to 
forty percent Milk veals average to 


dress about sixty-five percent with the 
skins on. Due to the agitation a few years 
ago on bob veal there are many require- 
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Medium to good veal 
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accepted as minimum, and there is no 
appeal from the decision of the local 
authorities who may brand fifty pound 
veal as bob veal or unmarketable re- 
gardless of the fact that the animals are 
slaughtered under federal inspection 
Hence it is desirable that dairymen give 
their calves three to six weeks of feed 
which will produce a weight that wil! 
average profitable to them. Unfed veals 
will not consume feed at the market, 
are less resistant to the weather, and 
o all to pieces if they are not sold on 
y of arrival. The kidney shrinks and 
the flesh loses its plumpness and desirable 
color. Attention to veal production as 
an important by-product of the dairy 
industry should obviate these conditions 

The western veals are classified as 
follows: 


Live Dressed 

Class Weight Weight Grades 

ae iae 150-225 Ibs. 90-140 Ibs." "Good 
F Medium 
Common 

Medium.. . .225-300 Ibs. 140-175 Ibs.}_ _ Good 
Medium 
_Common 

Heavy 300 Ibs. up 175 Ibs. up Good 
Medium 


Common 


Western calves dress from fifty-five 
to sixty percent with the hides on, aver- 
aging fifty-eight to fifty-nine percent 
for the year. On the basis of the carcass 
trade alone the light veals are subdivided 
into two groups weighing from 90-100 
pounds and from 120-140 pounds. More- 
over the medium to good heavy veals are 
graded on the carcass basis from 175-200 
pounds, 200-250 pounds, and 250 pounds 
up. Obviously in the last class the ques- 
tion as to whether the carcass is veal or 
young beef is determined largely by the 
particular buyer making the purchase 





nances governing 
weight. For ex- 
ample, Connecti- 
cut has a sixty 
pound limit of 


with the hide off, while 
New York City has an 
ordinance placing a sixty 
pound minimum on car- 
casses with the hide on. 
Philadelphia uses ap- 
proximately the same 
weight with an ordi- 
nace establishing fifty 
pounds as a minimum 
with the hide off. The effect of such agi- 
tation and legislation has been shown in 
the general trend of weights desired by 
different markets. For example, Chicago 
calls for an 85-100 pound range in its 
best class of veals, prime and choice se- 
lected, while New York and Boston de- 
sire an 85-110 pound range for the same 
class. 

Milk veals are classed and graded on 
the market as follows: 


Live Dressed 
Class Weight Weight Grades 
Selected... 25-175 lbs. 85-110 Ibs Prime 
Choice 
Light... 70-115 Ibs. 45-75 Ibs. Good 
Medium 
Common 
Medium..... 90-175 Ibs. 60-110 Ibs. Choice 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Heavy. . +++ 175-250 Ibs. 110-160 Ibs. Choice 
Good 
Fair 
Common 


The real problem in milk veals there- 
fore becomes a matter of sufficient feeding 
and developement on young calves in 
order to make them assume a marketable 
weight. Light veals on which there can 
be a question as to the closeness with 
which they approach minimums are a 
detrintent to the trade. In many states 
such as New York the law is framed to 
give each city or community local de- 
termination as to what weight shall be 


ments and ordi-| 


carcass weight for veals | 


and the trade handling the carcass. The 
border line here requires arbitrary de- 
cisions where arbitrary differences do not 
lexist. The common to medium heavy 
| veals are divided into two weights: those 
under and those over 120 pounds. 





| SALT FOR STEERS 


Steers which are receiving large quanti- 
ities of silage should have plenty of salt 
|where they can get to it at all times. 
Animals which are fed a succulent ration 
| of high moisture content consume far 
| more salt than those fed on dry hay. 

Tests conducted at the Kansas agricul- 
| tural college show that steers fed a silage 
|ration will consume about three times as 
| much salt as animals fed alfalfa hay. 
| <A lot of twenty steers fed alfalfa con- 
| sumed an average of 15.59 pounds of salt 
| during a period of 150 days. A lot of nine- 
| teen steers, fed corn silage over the same 

period, consumed an average of 46.63 
pounds of salt, practically three times as 
|'much per head as was consumed by the 
alfalfa fed steers. The difference in the ash 





It is probable that the acidity of the 
silage had something to do with the 
amount of salt consumed. During the 
last month of the test the steers were fed 
|silage containing five percent more dry 
| matter and having a very low acidity. The 
salt consumption in this month fell off 





until it was only slightly above that of the 


alfalfa fed steers. 

The salt used was loose, evaporated 
salt and was kept before the animals con- 
stantly. A check box was also kept to as- 
certain weathering. The figures given 
take account of the weather element.— 
G. M., Kan. 


The average yield of potatoes per acre 
in the United States varies from about 
| 60 bushels in Texas to more than 200 
| bushels in Maine, according to reports 
of the United States department of agri- 
culture. The average for the entire 
country for the past year is 98 bushels 
per acre. 


content of the two feeds was slight.! 
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SOSSSSSSSSHSSSSESSSSSSESSCSSSSSSSESHEEES SEB ES ETS 


Coupon or 
S end Riltcard 


for Your 


FREE 


Copy of 
Hartman's 


Wonderful 
Bargain Catalog 


SSOCSe SESH SHSSESSSCSEFSSEH SSSA ELETEE 


Farmers 
Special 
Terms 


Parlor Sets Washing Machines Mattresees Stoves Watches Gas Engines Paints 







Be sure to see the wonderful 
gift offers thtt HARTMAN is 
making. Splendid merchandise 

abs utely free. All A chown in 


pictures and fu 





Dining Room Sets Sewing Machines Rugs Aluminum Ware Clocks Cream Separators Roofing 
Beds, Dressers Baby Carriages Phonographs Granite Ware Jewelry Corn Shellers and hundredsof 
Rockers China Closets Lampe Dishes Toilet Sets Feed Grinders orastictennee 
Library Sete Sewing Tables Linoleum Kitchen Cabinets Silverware Incubators Home and Farm 


(Aw) 






Pay in 3,6,9 ori2 Months 


Darsseret Hartman says: ‘‘Take your own fe to pay for anything you fied flan. wea 

buy from the big Bargain Catalog. If you have notes to meet, accounts to hay Lexy ry) 
settle, repairs to make, or anything else that calls for cash now, use your « (ss ame 

money for those oe. But don’ t put off getting your needed farm equip- ~~ 

ment or your house furnishings.’” Hartman will wait for his money. 


Order now—pay whenever you find it convenient. Take from 3 months to 
9 ayear. Pay all down when ready or pay on easy terms—you decide. 


usa» No Interest to Pa y ae: ‘s 
. All you pay is Hartman’s Catalog price—no interest. C6: mY NA F pp DD 


most liberal terms ever made by any house in the world. 
A wonderful offer—yes! And here is the reason for it: $11.85 and 
Hartman knows what the farmer is up against, and here’s ; ~ 
how he is going to help his farmer friends get on their feet 
again. Hartman’s prices have always been lowest because baci 
he has sold eg RB nce out in-between profits and 74 an A 
giving customers the benefit Say MY G 
And now he is qorenas payments to suit the farmer, 27 "Gi Vi 
letting him pay when convenient. Easiest terms i 7, Se — St 
ever offered. Hartman realizes that the — 
farmer’s chief revenue comes at long periods; i a 
he knows that a crop failure, a stock disease or = 
a market slump may make him short of funds for a long time. 4 Bd Revd bod bee, 
So Hartman says to the farmer: P nL — aes you want; | 
ween yea @ can; I'll wait for the Na H 
HIS HARTMAN CATALOG offers you POSITIVELY Hy] 
NEQUALLED SAVINGS on the most desirable qualities of select / 


inten em When you see these SMASHED PRICES you wi, realize 1.85 and 
om that Hartman is breaking ail records, giving most AMAZING ALUES. $2 up 


SEN Dire 217... HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co. 
argainlatarog | dept. $183 Chicago, Ilinois 
The peo Soews Plan for Farmers is fully explained in | Send f 4 oaat 968. a oar 
Hartman's great catalog, which also shows you the en ; oe Peon oP le ) page bergs 
world’s greatest bargainsin everything for home and | catalog. (Special Farmer's Plan. 
farm and tells how you can get wonderful articles 
FREE ae gifts from Hartman. Send the coupon—now. | Name .. 


ARTMAN Furuiture & Carpet Go. === — 
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‘ t 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms sible, and previous 
» 7 treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
— 4 ’ possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 


results of the official tests conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
lowa and Indiana State Experimental 
Stations. A new method of feeding was | 


discovered by Mr. W. H. Lambert, | } 


formerly of the University of Wisconsin. | and cannot start chewing it again unless 
And the tests disclosed the startling fact supplied with an artificial one. For this 
that a simple change in diet would finish | reason we often hear of a cow being given 
big, fat hogs in one-third the usual time on | a chunk of salt pork, or having a red her- 
ring, or rag, or wonderfully concocted cud 

In the Iowa State Test 100 hogs fed the Lietonic | of dough and various ingredients stuck in 
way showed a profit of $493.00 over cost of feed as | har mouth or rammed down her throat. 


one -half the fe ed! 


compared to a profit of $33.00 on 100 hogs fed 
corn and run on blue grass pasture. 
Mr. Lambert wants every stock raiser in 


terious or new about his preparation. It is merely 


a scientific combination of those ingredients | suppression of cud-chewing or rumination. 


recommended by the lt Ss Department of Agri- 
culture, and pressed into a convenient and highly 
oncentrated form. 

Write immediately to Mr. Lambert 


book, together with a free feed- 








ing of Lictonic, will be sent en- 
tirely free toall stock raisers who 
write immediately. Simply send 


1 postal to W. H. Lambert, 4@ 
Dept. 12, St. Louis, ys 
Mo., and tell him re 
whether you are inter- v 
ested in cattle, horses, 
sheep or hogs rhe * 
book and free feeding 
will be sent immedi- 
ately 








are! 
instruments 
repaid toYou for 





Profit-Maker Capsules! 


Guaranteed to kill and remove worms in 
24 hours. Quick, Sure, Easy, Cheap, Reliable. 
Nationally used and recommended by veteri- 
narians, county agents and successful hog 
raisers since 1919. Extra Capsules: 25-$1.25, 
60- $2.50; 100-$4.00; 600 -$17.75; 1000-$35.00, 
Sent C. O. D. Parcels Post if desired. Money 
back if not satisfied, Order Today. Wrile now. 


BREEDERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


431 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 23, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE — Send for 1923 Premium Catalog 



























Your money back if it fails. 
Bickmore Gai! Salve heals while the 
works. The horse owner’s friend for 
87 years, If you prefer pow- 
der form get Bickmorine. All 
dealers have 36 and Tc sizes. 


THE BICKMORE CO. 









Try Bickmore XYZ Skin Oint- 
Aiso Bickmore XYZ Family 
At your dealers. 


GUARANTEED 
TO KILL EVERY 
HOG WORM 
IN 24 HOURS 


Devil Worm Capsules are the quickest, surest, easiest 
and cheapest method. Used and recommended every- 
where. oney back if disatisfied for any reason. 
SEND TRIAL ORDER NOW! 
Prepaid to you for $4.75. Extra capsules sent 
prepaid : 25—$1.50 ;100—$4 ;500—$17 ;1 ,000—$30. 
Ss. M. HICK & Co. 


CHA 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Dept.75, Chicago, fl. 

































umoas are intended to be prepared by local drug- 


7 
$ | Gists. At the same time our readers should 
—s nsteadof consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
| Grgount of being scientifically compounded they 
218e av > 9 , , | wi ve as 
Hog raisers have been amazed by the | ill give se good results, es specifically com- 
tions for this department to the ‘“‘Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


stead of the manufactured cud and that is 
America to have the benefit of his amasing die- more — for salt starts salivation and 
covery which Drings equally unusual resuits with | > zal) ; ; ~ 
‘ ittle, horse sand shee p. 1 he re is nothing mys- the flow of ae iva may correct the indiges 

tion which is present in many cases of 


the digestive organs of every animal that 
, and ask him for | has a stomach composed of four compart- 
his free book, “Feeds And Feeding Facts.” This | ments. The first compartment, rumen or 
feed, chiefly roughage. When sufficient of 


| 
| 
|asum or true digestive stomach. 


| of the esophageal canal to the third 
| stomach and thence to the fourth stomach. | 


| uncomfortable, 
|shocked, chilled or sick. 


| need not be given an artificial one. Com- 


FARMING 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
hru this department, and their questions will be 


results as specifically com- 


LOSS OF CUD 
There still exists a common erroneous 
»elief that a cow sometimes loses her cud 


4 handful of salt is sometimes used in- 


Rumination is the natural function of 








paunch receives the hurriedly chewed 


this has been taken in, the cow lies down 
and starts rechewing the partially masti- 
cated feed to fit it for final action by the 
gastric juice and other fluids of the abom- 


Feed, when in a fit condition for action 
there, is carried from the gullet, by way 


When a cow fails to chew her cud she is 
distressed, frightened, 
When these 
conditions subside, rumination is resumed. 
Should recovery not take place, as in some 
acute infectious or contagious disease, the 
animal soon starves and that, along with 
poisoning of the system, ends in death. 
When a cow fails to chew her cud, she 


mon sense should suggest that the right 
thing to do is to determine the cause of 
suppression and give appropriate drugs to 
remedy a wrong. Often a full dose of 
physic is all that is necessary, but in all 
severe sicknesses a qualified veterinarian 
should be employed to diagnose the dis- 
ease and prescribe remedial treatment.— 
S. A. 


of 


Sweeney—I became the owner of & mare that 
seems to have been sweeneyed some time ago. She 
is shrunken behind the shoulders just above the 
front legs. It does not seem to bother her when 
pulling or working but she seems weak in the front 
quarters. Have never had any experience of this 
kind so would like to have your advice as what to 
do if anything can be done.—E. M., Wis. 

Wasting of the muscles of the shoulders in some 
cases is due to chronic disease of the feet, which also 
causes lameness. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to determine if the feet are so affected. If they are 
the conditions found present will have to be treated. 
If it is a case of true sweeney a veterinarian should 
be employed to inject a few drops of tincture of 
iodin deeply into the wasted muscles at points an | 
inch or two apart over the entire surface. This | 
treatment causes swelling which soon subsides and | 
tends to restore the muscles. It may have to be! 
done several times, 

Hairless Pigs—Will you please tell me what is 
the matter with my pigs? We have about fifteen 
sows that have had pigs and all of them are hairless 
and live a little while and then they die. The sows 
have been locked up all winter and have not had 
any exercise. Can you tell me the cause of this?— 
>. W. LY’, S. Dak. 

Goiter and lack of iodin in the system is the cause 
of hairlessness, and improper feeding and manage- 
ment are contributory. Every pregnant sow should 
take active exercise every day and have free access 


to clover or alfalfa hay, slaked lime, salt, wood 
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Clipped Horses 


do more work 


Clip your horses this spring and keep them 
well. Unclipped horses catch cold, pneu- 
monia more easily. Clipping prevents sore 
shoulders, sore hocks. They work better, 
teel better. Easier to keepclean. Saves your 
time in the stable. No trick at all with a 
Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine. Use same 
machine on your cows, and get more and 
richer milk. Complete ready for a lifetime of 
service, only $10.75 at your dealer's, or send 
$2, pay balance on arrival. Fully guaran- 
teed. World's standard. 
FLEXIBLE 


CM S06 Roosevelt Rend, Culcape U.S. A. 
oe, > 
WE Galiltine of electric Spine mankines. ong cokes.” 





How I Manage 
1500 Acre Farm 


Big free book tells how I produce bumper crops 
—solve our big feeding problems—overcome 
Abortion, Sterility, Acid Milk, Goitre, in our big 
dairy herd—eliminate rickety, hairlessand un- 
thrifty pigs—produce 200 lb. hogs at 6 months. 


Big Farmer’s Guide FREE 


We want every farmer to have a copy. Iam 
a farmer—live on and operate big 1500 acre 
Dairy farm—book shows illustrations of our 
farms—our pure-bred live stock and seed fields—tells how 
to double farm profits—FREE while they last. Write for 
your copy today. Address me personally. James H. Mur hy, 
Pres., Murphy Products Co., Box 11, Delavan, Wis. 




















Better market prices—less trouble— 
fatten sooner. Leavitt Dehorners = 
horns offin a wink, leaving clean smoot 

edges that heal quickly. V-shaped 
blades, driven by cogged handles, 
cut four ways at once,can't crush, 
Over 75,000 satisfied users the 
world over, Fully guaran- 
teed. Circularfree, Ask 
your gealer for a 


LEAVITT 


Leavitt Mfg. Co. ,Mfgre. 
383 Griggs St., Urbana, Ll. 
















CHOLERA REMEDY'\, 
Will save your calves. 


Scours leads tocalfcholera 
if neglected, At the 


First IndicationofScours 


Give Dr. David Roberts Calf Cholera Resws ° 









SORBINE BIUrs 

A LAMENESS 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splist, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar trouble 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or remove 
the hair and horse can be worked. Page 


17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells how. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 


BARREN COWS..23.5 

CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent thie by using ABORNO. 
tered by bh syr 











a E N Ts Saitou Bales 
income selling my Livestock First Aid ae 
Vv line. Get particulars 

Bept. 21, CouLbed Mice STATION mei eg 
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hes, and wood or corncob charcoal, in addition to 
.ving skimmilk as a drink and mixed meals includ- 
» tankage from a self-feeder. If you decide to 
keep the sows let them graze a succession of green 
ps from early spring until late winter. During 
last seventy-five days of pregnancy give one 
rain of iodide of potash daily in feed or give a 
rger dose less often. This treatment and manage- 
nt will prevent hairlessness and goiter. The 
Wisconsin and Montana experiment stations have 
ssued bulletins on the subject. 


Otitis. —There has been something wrong with 
ears of our fox terrier dog. His ears will get 
hurting him and he will scratch them and shake 
head and act as tho he was just about wild with 
When he scratches them they sound as if 
y were full of pus and there is a slight odor to it. 

there is any help for him, I would be glad to hear 
1 you.—Mrs. M. B., Ind. 


Inflammation of the lining membrane of the ear 
commonly ealled canker of the ear is the ailment 
resent. It may be induced by failure to dry the 
urs after bathing and also indicates an unhealthy 
ndition of the system due to overfeeding and lack 
of exercise. Twice daily cleanse the ears with per- 
oxide of hydrogen on swabs of sterilized cotton tied 
on a small stick, then fill the ear with finely pow- 
lered boric acid. A cap may be fitted on the head 
to protect the ears from the feet. Let the dog live 
an outdoor life, so far as possible, and allow only a 
ll meal each evening. Do not feed cornmeal or 
potatoes. 


Garget—I have a Jersey cow three years old 
that has something the matter with the left hind 

iarter of her udder. It seems hard up a ways, 

t is not red anc the teat is not swollen. It 
does not seem to hurt her to feel of it or to milk it 
but the milk comes hard and last night it seemed 
to have curd in it. She has been giving milk 
with her second calf about three months. That 
teat has been milking hard for several weeks. 
Can you prescribe a remedy?—Mrs. 8S. G., Ind. 


As tuberculosis is a possibility in the case 
lescribed we would advise you to have the cow 
tested with tuberculin. Any qualified veterin- 
irian can apply the test. If she reacts, dispose of 
her as prescribed by state law as the milk of a 

ibereulous cow is dangerous for use by man or 
animal. Meanwhile milk three times daily, 

ssaging the udder well each time, and once 
rub in a little iodin ointment. Also give 
tablespoonful each of saltpeter and powdered 
poke root onée daily in the feed. If the teat duct 
s obstructed a dilator should be used. The 
veterinarian will attend to that. 


Rheumatism—I bought an 8-year-old mare a 
lays ago very cheap just because she has what 
nk is rheumatism in right hind leg. It bothers 

her only in wet damp weather or just before a 
hange comes. There is no swelling or soreness 
you can notice.—E. A. S., Ind. 


heumatism is usually a permanent fixture when 
lished but relief may be given at times of 
by administering two drams of salol or 

ilf an ounce of salicylate of soda two or three 

s daily. Mix it in the food, or give it in any 
found most convenient. Do not let the mare 
| in a basement stable, or other cold, damp; 
ss plaee. If a painful place can be found, rub 
t twice daily a mixture of two ounces of 
form liniment and seven ounces each of 
xtract of witch hazel and compound soap liniment. 


Barrenness—I have an exceptionally good farm 
ind would naturally like very much to breed 
Have had her mated with two different jacks 
1e stallion. This was last year. This year have 
er back to the stallion twice and she still is 
iiet. A very gentle animal otherwise, but 
her time comes around is very hard to handle 
structive.—J. A. D., Miss. 

s probable that an abnormally closed condi- 
f the womb prevents conception in this case. 
y be, however, that there is a diseased condi- 
the womb or ovaries. It, therefore, would 
to have a qualified veterinarian examine the 
tive organs and apply such treatment as he 
to be necessary. It would be best to have 
yne now and to breed the mare in spring, the 
er to effect insemination by use of a capsule 


pregnating syringe. The excessively nervous | 


f the mare when in heat is highly suggestive 
ease of the ovares. 


Vertigo—I have a young sow over a year old 
he acts as if she is blind. I think it is some- 
the matter with her brain or spine. She turns 
1 and around, keeps her head to the ground. 
vill not eat much. Last summer she had a 
e like lockjaw. She seemed better until about 
r two weeks ago.—J. P. M., Il 


low on the head might cause such symptoms 
is more likely that the condition is due to 
e on the brain from a clot or effusion of 
or collection of pus. Indigestion, from 
8, or some other cause, may also cause tem- 
porary vertigo or staggers. If the sow is in good 
t would be best to slaughter her at once and 
1e meat if no serious internal disease is found 
present, 
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Look for 


=H00B> 
label on 
the heel 


Own a real pair of red boots 


Know what satisfactory service such boots can give. It’s because they are 
reinforced where strength for wear is needed. With excess wees and clumsy 
design eliminated, a day’s work seems shorter and you are less tired. You 
get to be “old friends” with Hood Red Boots. 


To build strong boots of lighter weight requires good material at the out- 
set—and experience. You will put on and take off a pair of Hood Red 
Boots many times before they begin to show signs of wear. And then, it is 
aslow, even wear that reveals their perfect construction rather than a hidden 
imperfection. 

Look for the Hood label when you are buying. Then you will have 
bought a real pair of red boots. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


The*HOOD> Kattle King istheorig- 

inal all-rubber overshoe. As easy 
- to clean as it is hard to wear out. 
Warmly fleece-lined, strongly re- 
inforced and comfortable. It is one 
of several items of footwear that you 
should read about in The Hood 
Buying Guides. 


Ask Your Dealer 
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SHIPPING FEVER 


Stockyards fever or hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia causes losses that fall most 
heavily upon those who buy stockers or 
feeders. There are, however, numerous 
cases where cows and sheep are affected. 
The bureay of animal industry, United 
States department of agriculture, is do- 
ing everything possible to prevent the 
spread of the disease 

Special warning has been issued of 
the danger from shipping fever, which 
becomes more prevalent as cold weather 
advances Disinfection of stockyards 
will help but cannot be relied upon. 
Any animal bought, shipped thru stock- 
yards to farms, should never be allowed 
to mingle with animals on the farm in 
less than thirty days. The bureau sug- 
gests vaccination of susceptible cattle as 
the most effective method of controlling 
the disease. In case vaccination is re- 
sorted to, it should be done by a veteri- 
narian and only fresh, tested vaccines or 
bacterins used. 

The disease is a poisoning of the blood 
and quickly proves fatal. As a rule the 
animals affected refuse to eat and lose 
flesh rapidly while their abdomens puff 
up and the eyes become sunken. A dis- 
charge from the nostrils is sometimes 
present, also strings of mucus hang from 
the mouth. Frequently there is cough- 
ing and difficulty in breathing. Those 
interested in making a detailed study 
of hemorrhagic septicemia can secure 
free bulletins on the subject from the 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C, 


WHEN LAMBING TIME COMES 


Lambing time is the most important 
season of the year with sheep, for with- 
out a successful lambing period, there 
cannot be a successful sheep year. 

Ewes that entered their period of preg- 
nancy in vigorous condition and that 
have had plenty of exercise, together 
with good clover or alfalfa hay and some 
succulent feed, should have very little 
difficulty at lambing time. However, 

there are a number of details, which, if 
neglected at this time, may mean the loss 
of a vi er le ewe or several lambs. 

Some valuable pointers have been pre- 
pared at the University of Wisconsin by 
Frank Kleinheinz, which, if carefully 
followed, will mean dollars in the pockets 
of sheep owners. Exercise is the first 
suggestion. In case the snow is too deep 
for the ewes to get out to pasture, it will 
pay to break a track for them. In wet 
and stormy weather keep them well 
sheltered. 

By all means avoid timothy hay, for 
thousands of sheep have been killed from 
mpaction of the bowels and constipation. 
If possible feed silage or roots. Two to 
two and one-half pounds a day should 
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shirt in the world because it - Extra wide, 
& roomy elbow 


is the biggest value! 


“Big Yank” is cut roomy for 
perfect freedom and to do , 
away with strain. The fabrics ° Rig, seomy, curved 
are extra strong. It’s double , Este wide, seomy 
stitched—can’t rip. It’s the elbow. 
kind of work shirt you'd order . sore aning sloped 
if you could have it made spe- . Galveiited etn 
cially for you. Ask for “Big long. 
Yank” * by name. If you can’t . - ooo faced 
get it, write us. . Reinforced front 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING CO. A Wide = well- fitting 
212 WEST MONROE STREET q 5 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS pockets. 


8 Big Features 








be fed all winter. In case the ewes will 
lamb before going on pasture, a good milk 
flow is insured by feeding a mixture of 
oats and bran, either half and half or 
two parts of oats and one of bran at the 
rate of one-half pound a day for at least 
a month before lambing. 

The average gestation period is 146 to 
147 days. As the end of this period ap- 
roaches, prepare some place for lambing 
ens. This can be the most easily done 
by making some movable hurdles 4x4 or 
x5 feet to put inside the barn to form 


individual pens. Without such pens there 
likely to be consideralbe trouble from 
ewes disowning their lambs. It is not 


necessary to keep a ewe by herself for 
more than a few days. ; 

Ewes need to be examined carefully 
to make sure their udders are not covered 
vith such a mat of wool that the lamb 
cannot find the teat. Such wool should 
be clipped off, as frequently lambs swallow 
wads of wool that lodge in the intestines 
and cause death. It is also important to 
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Saved From pao at Vital Time 
by SAVE -THE-HORSE 


EN delay means hundreds of dollars loss—possibly almost a year's —ae of lame- 
ness, then Save - The-Horse saves you. It cures SPAVIN, Rinsbone horopin, or,—Shoulder, 

Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon disease; while horse kee ng. Don’t take a chance this year 
on being delayed at.a vital time. Have a bottle of SAVE CPE HORSE ready for emergencies. 

SAVE-THE-HORSE CURES. Ye give a signed MONEY-BACK Guarantee to cure, Success 
for 29 years and over 350,000 satisfied users ey its remarkable achievement. Why run nee 
less risk} ? Kk costs you nothing to know all about Save-The-Horse. Write for FREE 96-page BOOK. 
Tells how to locate, understand and treat every kind of lameness, This serviceable BOOK, sample 
guarantee and expert veterinary advice,—all F ay No obligation, write today. 


TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 336 State Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 
At Druggists and Dealers with Signed Contract, or sent prepaid, 


IMPROVED Electric Light and Power 


More Power, L Better Service, Less Trouble. The Cosh- 
man 4H. P. Plant. M Model 16, has never been equaled. A higher grade, 





all-purpose Elec Plant with plenty of power and plenty light 

for all your needs. A! in ab ye to a very attractive figure. ae 
A smaller. ~~; ata very low price, the an 

16 H.P. Trottle coast SP is the new sensa’ Most practical, 


cheapest Plant on the market. The Cushman Belted Plant gives you 80 
engine that can be used independently. 

If you need an engine, ask about Cushman Light Weight Engines 
136 to 20 H. P. 

New 1% is a little wonder— throttle governed, fewer moving parts 


—a Cushman high grade engine at a very low price. 
Ask for free circulars, stating whether Light Plants or Engines, 




















CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS %3.%;,2's:5" | 














Successful Farming advertisers will save you money. Try them. 
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it the udder is not spoiled. If udder 


wore S 

ible makes its appearance, keep all BEACON Loe FA Ls 

grain away for three days and then start TWE A R 
feeding very slowly. R 


umbs that have become chilled may 
be revived by placing them in a pail of \ 
water as hot as the hand can stand. 
Leave them in this bath for five minutes 
| then wrap in a woolen cloth and place 
near a warm stove until thoroly dry and 
their feet. Some of the mother’s milk 
may be fed with a spoon to hasten re- 
very and give the lambs strength. 

\ lamb that is almost dead at birth can 

en be saved by clearing the phlegm 

n its mouth and blowing into it several 
es. Place it on the floor belly down, 
| beat with both hands on each side of 
heart girth. Repeat the blowing and 
beating several times, for frequently if 
life is left, lung action can be started 

by such treatment. 

Constipation causes death of more 
young lambs than is commonly supposed. 
One or two teaspoonfuls of castor oil may 
be given to overcome such a condition. 

Various tricks of the trade are used 

th varying success to make ewes adopt 
lambs from ewes which have died or are 
unable to feed their young. In case a ewe 
has lost her lamb, she can often be in- 

ed to adopt another if it has the skin 

er own lamb tied on it for forty-eight 
hours. Sometimes by holding the ewe 
several times day and night so the orphan 
lamb ean suck, she will adopt it after her 
vn milk has circulated thru its body. 






tart the milk as the teats are often 
closed with a wax plug which prevents 
the lamb from nursing. Vigorous ewes 
ould be examined twice daily to make 
ire the lambs are taking all the milk so 
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USE OF THE CURRYCOMB 
The use of the currycomb is very much 
sed, because it is the best-liked groom- 


tool for lazy men, as it makes possible The famous 


\ick grooming. It should not be used oa - : 

, upon the animal’s body, and never | 

n the head or upon the legs, except Boot with the Muscles 
rv dirt that cannot be brushed off. Its 

test use is for cleaning the body brush. ‘ry UDDY”’ Boots have tough strips 


it does enable much quicker grooming ° ° 
where it is employed for the entire body, of live rubber to give strength 


in some thick, heavy-coated, thick to the uppers as well as to prevent 

skinned horses it may do no particular : . ° 

aoa cracking. Every vital point of wear 
In eleaning the dirt from the comb it is strongly reinforced without 


ild be dislodged by knocking it on the 
loor behind the horse. It is a dirty prac- 
and an insanitary one to blow the 
dirt from the comb, or to strike it against 
stall at some little distance from the 
thus allowing the dirt to become : ‘ .e 
ilated in the air of the stable, to be There is a dealer in your vicin- 


thed by both man and beast.—G. H. ity who sells Top Notch Footwear. 


making the boot uncomfortably 
heavy. A splendid boot for farm, 
garage and general use. 


~ 


lowa. . 
a It costs no more than the ordi- 
WHEN MEMORY FAILS nary kind. You can always iden- 
Because some breeders of purebred : 
nals trust their memory and fail to tify our product by the Top Notch 
accurate records, frequently mis- Cross. 
s and financial loss result. 
). G. Sullins of the Georgia experiment BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE 
on, urges breeders to keep at least COMPANY 


sets of records. An accurate record of 
reeding operations becomes more and 

‘ valuable as time goes on. It saves 
takes and money in case of dispute. In 
this reeord it is well to keep a copy of the 
hame, registration number, date of birth, 
name and number of sire, name and num- 
of dam, date of sale and name and 
ess of purchasers of all animals sold. 

\ second important record is one which 
gives particulars regarding the produce of 
dam. This may be the number of 
‘ring or the production of milk and 
erfat. With such a record a breeder 


is .ble to intelligently compare his animals. BS 
** ¥] 


BEACON FALLS, CONN. 





A Guarantee of Rubber Footwear Mileage 


1 addition to the above records, a 
wledge of the rules of registration for 
ds kept is very essential. Secre- 
s of the breed associations are glad to 
uish such information free, 
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J saved money, my 
barn is better built 
and more convenient— 
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The Louden Barn Plan Book 
Helped Me Plan It 


—helped save money on material; make 
every foot of lumber count; get a better 
arranged barn that saves thousands of steps 
and contributes most to my herd’s productiv- 
ity. Louden will send you their Barn Plan 
Book free—pictures 50 up-to-date barns, 
gives suggestions on construction, arrange 
ment, etc., that will help a barn builder get 
a better barn and save expense, You can 
have this book by merely writing for it. And 


Experts Will Help Plan Your Barn 


No cost—no obligation. They have planned 
over 15,000 barns. If you are goingto build or 
remodel write them the size barn or changes 
you have in mind, number and kind of stock 
you wish to house. They will send blue- -prints 
and suggestions for a barn which will meet 
your particular requirements and enable you 
to cut out half your barn work and greatly 
increase the earning capacity of your herd. 
Get These Two Books Today 

When you write for Louden Plan Book 
ask for Louden Catalog— Pictures and des- 
cribes Louden Barn Equipment—the product 
of 56years experience of building the best 
labor savers for farmers. Write for the 
books today — sent postpaid, without cost 
or obligation. 

THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
300 Court St. (Est. 1867) Fairfield, lowa 
























You get more milk 
and more beef with 
i less feed from stock 
: > comfortably housed 
a dry, eqaitary, vermin 
aed roperly ventilated barn 
of PF Natco Glazed Hollow Tile., 


Easily erected, reasonable first cost, no up 
keep expense. Write for # ae copy of the 
new Natco on the Farm Boo 


NATCO mou TILE 














NATIONAL FIRE: PRGDFING ‘ COMPANY 


1110 FuLTON BUILDING 


PrrtssurcH, PA 


Zi, I Cuts just 

p as fast as you can 

feed wood tosaw. Cut your entire 

winter’s wood in a few days. WITTE Power 

Buzz Sews are built in 8 sizes—small, medium 

and large. Engine end Saw Complete with 
very farm should have one. We also 

Saws, Tree Saws and big Portable Saw 
Rigs. Tell us Size Engine or Saw Outtit you can 
use, and we will quote you special. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1610 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1610 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Gov't Railway Mail Clerks $133 a 
month; expenses paid. Railroad 
pass. Specimen questions FREE. 


Columbus lnstitute, M-S.Columbus, Ohio 
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WATCH THE FARROWING DATES 


Keep track of the dates of service so 
that you will know when your sows are 
to farrow. In the very cold weather it is 
essential that the sow be placed in. a 
warm house or stall fat_time of farrowing. 
If she is not some of the pigs, if not all, 
are likely to die of exposure on some cold 
day, if she farrows unexpectedly. Those 
| tha at are left will be weak, and are likely 
| to die one at a time. 
| An Illinois farmer who had a sow far- 
row in the middle of February had just 
this experience. Out of eleven pigs, se 
| died on account of exposure as it was a 
| very cold day. On Monday of the follow- 
| ing week, three more died and two days 
‘later, another one died. These pigs 
seemed to get weak and helpless, unable 
|to stand at times, sometimes acting as 
| if paralyzed in the front legs or back legs, 
lor on one side. Now it might have been 
|that the sow had garget, so that her 
| milk was poisoning the pigs. We did not 
see this sow, so cannot say for sure. But 
| at any rate, t taken into consideration with 
the fact ‘ths at the whole litter was exposed 
to severe weather, it was a wonder all the 
| pigs were not dead. 


WILL BEEF BE SCARCE? 

Are we approaching a beef shortage in 
America? Figures taken from a very care- 
ful study of the cattle industry in this 
country indicate that while the total 
number of cattle in the country has de- 
creased in recent years the situation is not 
as serious as it might be. The United 
States department of agriculture has been 
investigating the subject with great 
thoroness. -A complete report of the 
findings may be found in the 1921 year- 
book. 

High points in the study show that tho 
the number of cattle in the country has 
decreased 2,000,000 head during the last 
three-years there are actually more cattle 
now in existence than in any year from 
1896 to 1917. Moreover, due to the 
slaughtering of animals at an earlier age, 
present herds contain a larger proportion 
of cows so it is possible to raise more beef 
each year than formerly when there were 
more cattle in the country. Because of the 
greater proportion of beef cows, heifers, 
calves and bulls kept, the country can 
very quickly respond to a quickened de- 
mand for beef. This point was forcibly 
brought out during the tate war when pro- 
duction was so stimulated that 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds of beef were exported. 

More work is involved in the present 
method of marketing cattle young be- 
cause a larger proportion of the gains in 
weight is made in the feedlot than was the 
case where the steers were carried four 
or five seasons on grass. 

The per capita consumption of beef and 
veal decreased approximately twenty per- 
cent between the periods of 1907 and 1910 
and 1911 to 1921. In 1907 eighty-seven 
pounds per person were consumed. In 
1915 this amount dropped to sixty pounds. 
In 1920 per capita consumption was 
smallest in the south Atlantic states com- 
prising Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida. For the United States it 

varied from eighty-three pounds in the 
western division to thirty-nine pounds in 
the south central. Practically thirty-two 
percent of the beef was consumed in the 
north Atlantic states which comprise New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. More than fifty-five percent 
of the total consumption of beef and veal 
occurred in the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi river and north ‘of the Ohio. 

Those in charge of the survey conclude 
that “the period of liquidation is over, and 
that when industrial conditions and retail 
prices permit a normal consumption of 
beef, cattle producers should be aes: 
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No Other Mixer Like It 





As pioneers in the manu- 
facture of concrete mixers, 
we have developed two 
features that put the Gilson 
Mixer in a distinct class of 
itsown. Itisthe only mixer 
with Patented Reverse 
Unloading Gear and 
Curved Blades, insur- 
ing perfect mixing in 
shortest time. Loads on 
one side, dumps into 
wheelbarrow or forms on 
the ~~ 


30 Days 
Gilson, Feet 
Easy Terms 


Mixes concrete, mortar, omg 4 wet or dry 
material; holds 2% to 3 cu. feet. Delivers 
34 cu. yards in 10 hours. Any 1 H.P. En- 
gine turns it easily. 


Only $43.50 


The lowest priced, practical, improved mixer 
made. Ideal for farmer or contractor. Perfect 
mixing means better concrete, no replacements, 
no repairs. Made of iron and ‘steel—wilflast a 
life-time. Use this mixer thirty days at 
our risk. We guarantee it exactly as 
represented. Send 
your name today 
and get full des- 
cription of this only 
Reverse Unloading 
Gear Mixer and 
easy payment plan. 
Gilson Mixer Co. 
700 7th Ave. 
West Bend, Wis. 






























Here it is—the WONDER FORGE! 
Bonanza for mechanics. Needed on 


Alwa 2 seedy. 
‘akes up ets 

vod ag _ le. Highly geared 
>» —single turn of crank 
revolves bio 


uces 

t. Thousands in 

use. Gives universal satis- 
faction. Ideal for welding, 


Ship; 
direct to you on receipt 
of order. Geacanteed 

be as an represented or money 
ou need this forge. 

your own biacksmithing 
ir work. Saving on 





Caldwell’ Sash Balances 


If you are going to 
BUILD or REMODEL 
those old wundows 


Us 
Caldwell Sash Balances. 
ey counterbalance sashes 
at any given point. They out- 
wear ordinary weights and 
cords. Cheapest method for 
modernizing old windows, as 
alterations in sashes and frames 
Pat. Pend, are not necessary. 


For sale at all Hardware Dealers, or 
CALDWELL MFG. CO., F.3 Jones St., Rochester, N.Y. 


aes run 34 Miles 





tart easy 
Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Fits any car. Attach yourself. Fords 
make as high as 34 miles to gallon. Other cars show 
roportionate saving. Send sore take advan- 
tage of our special 30-day trial offer. Agents Wanted. 
AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 

Dept. 3390 
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HOW I STOP SCOURS IN CALVES | 


By a simple method I have found it 
possible to check scours in calves very 
readily and effectively. There is perhaps 
nothing that prevents growth and sets 
calves.back any more than a good siege of 
scours. Even aslight attack will be plainly 
noticeable in its effect. So it behooves one 
to check it as quickly as possible. 

While I have tried a good many reme- 
dies, I have found none that will equal 
bloodmeal to check stours. I know you 
will be saying, “‘Did you ever try raw eggs? 
[t is an old home remedy often used.” And 
right here I wish to say that I have tried | 
raw eggs and often with a great deal of 
suecess, but I have had cases that have | 
not yielded so readily to the raw-egg| 
treatment and some few have had to be| 
given raw eggs repeatedly for some time 
to get results. 

However, with the bloodmeal I have} 
not found it so. Upon the first sign of | 
scours I feed the calf a teaspoonful of 
bloodmeal in its milk and the scours are | 
gone. If there is a tendency toward a| 
return of the trouble I feed a small quan- 
tity (from one-half to one teaspoonful) of 
bloodmeal to the calf daily till it is certain | 
there will be no return of the trouble for 
the time being. 

Bloodmeal in itself is a splendid tonic 
and promotes growth. Its action can be 
counteracted by the addition of a small 
quantity (about a teaspoonful) of linseed 
oil in the milk with the bloodmeal, or 
without, as may be desired. 

Even the old chronic cases of scours 
respond very readily to the use of blood- 
meal and with this remedy on hand there 
is no excuse for letting a calf become 
stunted in its growth from the effects of 
scours.—G. H. G., Kan. 


WHY VENTILATE? 


When you go into the barn in the morn- | 
ing, after it has been closed all night, does 
the air feel heavy and oppressive? Does 
moisture collect on the walls and floors un- 
til it is almost impossible to keep dry bed- 
ding under the animals? If such condi- 
tions exist it is certain that something is 
wrong with the system of ventilation. 
Where does all the moisture come from 
which collects in barns and hog houses 
especially? A 900-pound cow gives off 
daily 1.9 gallons of invisible moisture in 
her breath. Twenty cows in the course of 
twenty-four hours would, therefore, de- 
posit thirty-eight gallons of water in the 
air in their stable provided it was not re- 
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moved by ventilation. 
Experience has shown that where 
excessive moisture is present in the air, 


animals are likely to suffer from such 
diseases as pneumonia, pleurisy and scours, 
while tuberculosis is aided by such condi- 
tions. Hogs suffer severely from lack of 
ventilation because they live closer to the 
floor than other classes of livestock. 

Ventilation secured thru open doors, 
windows and cracks in the building is not 
desirable because it is not controlable and 
a change of wind or weather during the 
night may send a number of animals into 
an attack of pneumonia. 

Regular, well-planned systems of ventie 
lation pay for themselves in increased pro- 
duction and improved health of animals 
housed. By removing excessive moisture 
conditions favorable to the development 
of diseasé are eliminated and the buildings 
are warmer because the air is.drier. Be- 
cause ventilating systems work noiselessly 
night and day their value frequently goes 
unappreciated. However, their worth has 
been demonstrated so often that no closed 
building in which livestock are to spend 
the winter should be built without one. 











One of the recent market-topping | 
trons of the Omaha stockyards was a 
l4-year-old boy who has learned meth- 
ods of feeding and care of baby beef | 
n the ealf club conducted by the agri- 
cultural extension workers of Iowa. 


Cut Cash Dividends From 
‘Your Timber Tract 


A 20 acre timber tract is like a bank account. Every 
year you can cut $300. to $400. worth of lumber from the 
tract without impairing next year’s yield. 

All you need is an “‘American” Tractor Special Saw 
Mill if you own a Fordson, I. H.C., Hart-Parr, Oil-Pull, 
Samson, Cletrac, Avery, or any two-plow tractor—or a 
gasoline engine of suitable power. 


“American” owners all over the country are making 
farm lumbering a profitable side line. Without previous 
experience as a sawyer, you can saw your wood lot trees 
into valuable lumber for a barn, machinery shed, corn crib, 
etc., and do custom sawing for your neighbors at good 
prices per thousand. 

The “American” Saw Mill is known the world over as 
the ‘Farmers’ Saw Mill.” Light, strong and reasonably 
priced, it is the standard portable saw mill and the best 
that engineering skill and long practical experience can 
put together. 


Write today for interesting literature that gives complete 
information. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 
120 Main Street Hackettstown, N. J. 


AmericanSaw Mill 
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! i &. a aved Just 50 Per Cent and am more than 
< , \ ; YY ib mbes with the fence,” says E. J, Sheppard, 
LIS Sue Ankeny, lowa. 

mS “I Saved Ful lalf on the fence bought di- 
+) = rect from your factory,” says R. O. Fix, Route 
No. 7, Marshall, Llino 


Direct from Factory to Farm 


Cut your own fence costs tothe very bone by buying direct from us 

, at Lowest Factory Prices. Keep 25 cents to 50 cents of every dollar 
in your own pocket. The quality of Kitselmen Fer was never 

higher; prices are’way down. Buy now and save the difference. 


We Pay the Freight 


Let us send you Free our new seegege Cotalog of Farm, Poul and Lawn 
Fence, Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, and latest freight prepaid prices. rite today 
for this big money-saving book. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers é 


Printing Cheap Make Your Own Rope 


Allsizes including hay fork ropes. 

$12, Larger $35. Job press $150. Save money. | Wonderful saving. Send for free book- 
Y Print forothers, big profit. Easy, rulessent. | let. ‘Rope Making On The Farm. 
Write factory press catalog, TY PE, cards, | 


Ys NEW ERA ROPE MACHINE CO, 
ELLs paper. THE PRESS CO. Meoriden,Conn. Mianeapolis, Mina. 
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end No Money 


have been ruthlessly 


able to do as much. Buy! 
Now!! The big sale is on. 


Knit Blouses 


2 for ¢ 98 


New wool worsted 
$1.98, choice of all cx 


Send no money. 
on arrival. 


Brown 
Leather 
Work 


durable uppers ¢ xtra 

trong solid oak leather soles: leather Insoles; low 
broad leather heels: and re inforced leather back 
Stay. Roomy last. Sizes 6 to 12. Order by No. 
24A758. Send no money Pay $1.98 and post- 


Order boys’ sizes 1 to 5% by 
No. 24A554 Price $1.89 Order little boys’ 
izes 9 to 13 by No. 24A555. Price $1.79 and 
postage on arrival. 


age on arrival 








Order 
Quick 
Guaranteed best 
quality allrubber 
kle hi-cut arctic for men. Made with double thick soles 
e seams reinforced, Snow-excluding tongue, Furnished in 


fide widths. Bensational value. Send 
No. 244990. Send neo money. Pay 
iy" 48 = peckage on arrival. 





This is Sharood’s famous money- 
saving Opportunity Sale. Prices 
shattered. 
Never before has your dollar been 
Buy 


TUVEEEDOLEUAUERDORDETAOOOLEDEDEDEOEA OLDE DEOL OOROGOUREEDOOOEAEEEOORODEGEOELDOOEOOREOEEOONIUHEED 


Women’s Wool 





Pollyann slip.over two for 
lors Marvelous bargain in 






women's and misses’ all wool worsted knit slip 
over, the very latest thing in smart Spring and 
Summer wear Can be worn over a waist or with 
detachable collars and cuffs. Comes in Misses 
sizes 14 to 20 and Women's 34 to 44; State Size 
wanted. Choice of the following colors: orchid 
No. 2486205, Buff No. 2486206, Brown No. 


24E6207, Jade No. 24E6208, Navy No. 24£6209. 
Pay only $1.98 and postage 
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Pretty Sateen 
Dress Apron 


Another shining example of 
Sharood super-bargains. We 
claim that this handsome 
dress apron at our 
special price is un- 
equalled anywhere else 
in America today. Send 
and see for yourself. 
Order at our risk—pot 
yours. 


$159 


Splendid quality black 
| twillsateen which wears 
wonderfully. Graceful 
V-neck,sleevesand belt 
trimmed with gay 
colored cretonne. Pock- 
etsand cuffs edged with 
contrasting piping. 
Pockets finished with 
crepe applique edged 
with piping. Sizes, 
small, medium or large. 
Order No. 2486001. 
Send no money. Pay 
$1.59 and postage on 
arrival. Money back 
if not satisfied. State 
Ss 






































$298 


Men's French-tee dress shoes or oxfords in brown 

finished leather. Have medium toes rforated, oak soles 
r beels. Perforated on vamp anc evelet sta Low 

209. Sizes 6 to LL, wide widths. Order Oxford t 

. Order High shoe by No.244660.Send oo meee 


Men's 
Hip 
Boots 


Men's pure gum 
hip boots; friction 
lined; heavy cor- 
rugated sole and 
heel; 7 to 14. Wide 
wisehe. No half 


$998 


Order by No. 24A- 
949.Send nomon- 
ey. Pay $2.98 
and postage on 
arrival. State size 
wanted. Or- 
der similar 
stylein knee 

sizes 7 

by No. 


State Size 


Send no money. Pay $2.98 and postage on 


arrival. 


“Stylish 
Stout” 
Gabardine 


































Women of 

large figure 

will see in t 
this new ly gw 
model their sturdy s AUT lo 
ideal dress. broad lea 
Thisis a spe- leather inesiats 
cial design, forced leather 

























or 
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The. Ae 

UIAY, 
at back. S vat 9 
39 to 53. yy, 


Qs 






anveved. State 
size. 


Women’s Comfort 


Oxfords or Hi-Cut 
$498 


Every woman should 
get a pair of these 
sensible broad toe 
shoes at thisamazing 
price. Uppers of 
soft kid-finish leath- 
er. Solid oak leather 
soles, are sturdy, but 
extremely flexible. 
Lowrubberreels; 
comfort cushion- 
edinsoles. Sizes 











































State 
Size 








Be Sure to Mention 
Sizes, Colors, Etc., and 


Send All Orders to 
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Fleur de Lis Colonial Slipper 
$198 


Send No 


Penny 


. Just letter 


State Size 
Ne brown leather. a 
d proof; reliable 
The newest style nt leather dressslipper. The 
popular Colonial Model. Has shiny metal buckle 
and the graceful Fleur de Lis Colonial tongue. 
Tongue, toe and slipper top are perforated to give 
added richness. Live rubber heels. Slippers of this 
qpelty and style are aoiing ia the cities for twice 
t we are askin Sizes 2% to8. Wide widths. 
State size want Order | by No. 24A106. Send 
no money. Pay $1.98 and postage on arrival 
Meney back if not satisfied. 


RareValueinStrap Pump 


Patent Leather 
Brown Mahogany 
Calf-Finish- 

ed Leather 


r 
WZ 


Besureto 
Give Size 


by No. 244733. 


Pric 
No 24A564. 
on arrival. 


Sizes 24 to 8 


—_ Wide Widths 


In black patent leather—a stunning one strap model 
with intitation shield tip and medallion, effectively 
perforated. Has medium rupber heel. Order pat- 
ent by No.24A72,$1.98. Mahogany Brown by No. 
24A73. Send no money. Pay $1.98 and postage 
on arrivai. 


Classy _stitchdown 
Oxford for women. 
P 1 | com- 
Give ble and stylish. 
Size 
tle hed-down oak outaoles 


Wide widths. Order by 
Pay ° 


nly . and 
Similar s patent le. 
° and postage 


Pay $2 on arrival. 


Dept. Minneapolis, = 
24 Minnesota 





Newest 
Women’s 
All Wool 
Polo Coat 


Think of this 
beautiful all 
wool polo coat 
in & snappy 
smart model for 
only $4.98, 
madeof genuine 
all wool polo 
with beautiful 
large collar with 
two rows of 
stitching and 
novelty but- 
tons. Hag in- 
verted pleat in 
theback like the 
t made coats 
and twonovelty 
pockets button 
trimmed. 
Comes about 34 
inches. Color. 
beautiful rein- 
deer tan. Misses 
sizes 14 to 20. 
Women’s sizes, 
34 to44. Order 
by style No. 
E6900. Send 
20 money. Pay 
only $4.98 and 
postage on ar- 
rival. We guarantee your satisfaction. 


Made’ with 

imitation 

shield tip and 

medallion- 

perforated vamp, per- 

forated lace stay and 

cireviar foxing. Has 

medium rubber heel and 

medium pointed toe. Sizes 244 to 8, wide 

widths. Order patent leather by °. 

24A64. Send no money. Pay $1.98 and 

-_ > = = Order gun metal by 

69. Brown Calf by No. 24A70. 

ae ~ money. Pay $1.98 and postage on 
arrival. 


Pay On Arrival 


Thrifty people everywhere have 
been waiting for this world-beat- 
ing sale. Prices cannot stay this 
low. If you are wise you will buy 
now. Make your dollardo its duty. 
Save! Save by buying all you can 
at these bargain prices. 


DCCL LLLLLL LEE LLL LLL 


Two Aprons 
At The Price 
of One 


Special 
Shareed 


nation 
Offer 
Twe 


Aprons 


19° 


The favorite Polly Fri rim A 
One apron is in be too 
mate! the « other ip to fe in titre: 
gre striped L — wide 

Poel with Fl rick 


ack. Aw SS ned an 
will moat conta certainly sae te eve: 
¥ be 9 Fy 


Send 
Bock aa 


Soft Kid 
Slipper 


Popular One 
Strap, Comfort 
Model 


soft ka 
finished com- 
fort slipper. 
Stylish one strap 
model with two buttons. 
Medium round toe. Cushion in- 
soles. Medium + wd heels. Solid oak 
leather soles, A bargain at our clashed 13 Sizes 2 1-2 
. Wide wic vidthe, — or Brown by 
Order 244228. ores ty 
money. Pay | $1. Ay and postage on arrival. 


Guaranteed For Six Months’ Wear 


U. S. Army 
Work Shoe 


Men! Don’t lose a moment in ordering this 
wonderful brown work shoe. It is made of 
leather as near waterproof as can be made—- 
solid leather Geena and through with full 
grain leather uppers, guaranteed to wear six 
months, Easily worth $5.00. Two full, heavy 
double soles, sewed and nailed for greater 
strength. Extra wide, full leather counter, 
riveted to prevent ripping. Sizes 7 to 11, wide 
widths. er by No. 24A699. Send no 
money. Pay $2.98 and postage on arrival. 


v"S SUA R ANTE E D SHOED—Six months 
. Two green chrome leather 5 *. Same 
ogg 
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OUT OF THE SCRUB COW RUT 


The Cow Testing Association Pointed the Way 


N Kane county, Illinois, only a short distance west of 

Chicago, there are some excellent examples of what exact 

knowledge does for dairy farmers, Dairying is not fol- 
lowed so intensively there as it is in some of the neighboring 
counties, neither are the best cow-testing associations to be 
found within its borders, but what has been done by a few 
of its farmers who are men of ordinary means, should interest 
the general run of dairymen thruout the country. 

County adviser, W. B. Richards, has taken a very active 
interest m these associations as he believes that the improve- 
ment of the dairy cow and the dairy farmer, the latter just as 
important as the former, will do as much toward maintaining 
prosperous conditions as anything else on the farm improvement 
program. There are several phases, he says, to the problem 
of increasing the yield and 
decreasing the cost of milk. 


of butterfat. The rate of increase in the feed cost has slowed 
up. It is only $9.99 cents higher than in the preceding lot 
while the profit above the feed is $39.14 more. The actual cost 
of feed was $111.35 and the profit (with reservations) was 
$124.24. Better blood and better feeding are getting in their 
work. 

But now take a look at the best group, and remember that 
such cows are not beyond the reach of any ambitious dairyman. 
There were five cows that produced more than 10,000 pounds of 
milk—an average of 11,227 and 380 pounds of fat. The cost of 
feed went to $121.82, a jump of only $10.47 over the group be- 
low. The profit (perhaps margin would be better) over feed 
cost was $179.87, a jump of $55.63. 

The poorest cows in these herds are not among the poorest 

in the country by any 
means, and the best are 





The most important are 
better cows, better feeding 
and better bulls. 

Some of the men have 
obtained their best results 
thru ruthless culling and 
the introduction of better 
blood, but there are others 
who hsve kept many of 
the original animals and 
are getting much more 
milk as a result of a better 
understanding of rations 
and general care. Better 
feeding has produced some 
remarkable results. 

Mr. Richards and the 
testers have compiled some 
interesting and convincing 
figures from the results on 
the various farms. For 
instanae, in Association No. 
1 they have shown that it 
does pay to keep big pro- 
ducers rather than small 
or moderate yielders, a 
point that a lot of men seem 








far, far below those that 
get special mention in the 
newspapers. It is a good, 
practical comparison of the 
animals that are to be 
found by farmers in testing 
associations, and I suspect 
that these farmers are a 
little better than the or- 
dinary run. 

How does the lowest 
groups compare with the 
highest? There is a dif- 
ference in milk production 
of 7,887 pounds of milk 
and 54.6 pounds of bu tter- 
fat. It cost only $57.73 
more to feed a cow in the 
best group for a year than 
to feed one of the poorest, 
and yet she returned $149.10 
more than the bush\eaguer, 
above the feed ex pense. 

And here are more in- 
teresting facts from As- 
sociation No. 1. During 
a twelve-month period in 
1917-18, Arthur E. Howard 





stillin doubt about. Among 
262 cows they found that 
in a number of groups the 
profit above feed cost var- 
ied from $30.77 to $179.87. After counting out other expenses, 
what do you suppose the owners of the cows in the bottom 
group got out of it? Exercise! Nothing but exercise. 

But in this association at the time these records were made, 
not all these low yielders, fortunately, were owned by one 
man. They were scattered around. There were twenty-six 
cows represented in the lowest group which had a production 
ranging from 3,000 to 4,000 pounds in a year. The average 
was 3,340 pounds of milk, 125.4 pounds of fat, at a feed cost 
of $64.09. As was stated in the preceding paragraph all that 
was left after the feed was paid for, was a measly $30.77, and 
out of it there had to be paid such items as wages, interest on 
investment, insurance, taxes, veterinary fees, bull service 
and a few others, 
inchiding profit. 


The head of the Warford herd. 


had sixteen cows that aver- 
aged 7,928.5 pounds of 
milk and 272.2 pounds of 
fat. By 1919-20 he had reduced his herd to twelve and the 
average production was 9,384 pounds of milk and 298 pounds 
of fat. During the same period, Charles Pflaum reduced the 
size of his herd from twenty-five to twenty-three, and by 
the help of better rations and other improvements in his 
methods raised the yield of milk from 7,507 pounds to 8,564 
and the butterfat from 263 to 286 pounds. 

John DeLancey sold four culls out of his herd of twenty- 
three cows and raised the milk production from 5,048 pounds 
to 6,105 and the fat from 171.8 to 202 pounds. J. H. Burr 
sold a third of his herd of thirty and added 1,700 pounds to 
the average milk yield which had been 4,593 the year before. 
The fat yield was raised at the same time from 168 to 212 
pounds. Without 
being considered 
economic slackers 








The next group r — 
containing nine- 
ty-six cows, aver- 
aged 4,959 pounds 
of milk and 181 
pounds ot fat. 
The feed cost 
$79.19 and the 
profit above feed 
cost was $57.81. 
The third group, 
of ninety-three 
cows, averaged 
6.853 pounds of 
milk and 238 of 
fat Here the 
feed cost has 
amounted to 
$101.36, but the 
profit also has 
been climbing, 10.268 
reaching $85.10. 

But remember 
that this is not the real profit—only what is left after paying 
for the feed 

It is only when you get to the 8,000-10,000 pound group that 
there seems to be a pretty good margin of safety. Forty-two 
cows in this class averaged 8,772 pounds of milk and 303 pounds 





In one year this herd improved from an average of 9,111 pounds of milk to 
pounds. 


these forward- 
looking farmers 
might well adopt 
for their motto: 
More leisure, 
more pleasure, 
more treasure. 
And the dear con- 
sumer would not 
suffer. 

You would en- 
joy talking to 
some of these Il- 
linois dairymen 
who have been 
pulled out of the 
gumbo by the 
strong arm of the 
cow-testing as- 
sociations. I did. 
Take the case of 
Bert Lakin, a 
share tenant on the Mathewson farm near Elburn, who before 
his inauguration as a farmer, had spent seven years working 
by the month. He says that the cow testing association is 
one of the greatest institutions for helping a man who has a 
desire to help himself. (Continued on page 82 
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Californians Inc. offers you authoritative book 


“Farming In California” without charge 


Californians Inc., a non-profit organization of 
California citizens and institutions interested in 
the sound development of the state, will be glad 
to supply you with authoritative information 

in opportunities. If you are at all 
inanated in a future that brings with it assur- 
ences of prosperity and a life under the most 
favorable circumstances, write at once for 
“Farming in California,” compiled for Cali- 
fornians Inc. by R. E. Hodges, Associate Editor 
of the Pacific Rural Press, in collaboration with 
E.J. Wickson, formerly Dean of the College of 
Agriculture and Professor of Horticulture in 
the University of California. It is the fact-story 
of California’s agricultural opportunities and 
California’s agricultural life. Californians Inc. 
will send you this book without charge. 
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WHERE LIFE IS BETTER 


In 1920 and 1921—hard years for agriculture —the California farmer 
enjoyed prosperity, and increased in numbers and wealth. 

tween 1910 and 1920, according to the 1920 census, there was 
an increase of 88,496 new farms in the whole United States. Of these, 
29,493, or almost one-third, were in California. Of the eight leading 
counties in national agricultural production, five were in California: 
the first, the second, the fourth, the seventh and eighth. 

In 1919 California was the fifth state in the value of crops pro- 
duced. In 1920 and 1921 California stood second. In the average 
crop value per farm, California leads the first five crop producing 
states front 100% to 200%. 


Why California’s farmers are more prosperous 


These facts are important to every man and woman interested in 
farm life: 

In California the unending variety of climate and soil enables the 
farmer to produce anything that will grow anywhere in the United 
States. In California double cropping—planting and harvesting— 
goes on every day of the year. 

In California specialized production of a few crops in each rural 


community or district permits of a more economical solution of 


growing problems. 

In Califo rnia cooperative marketing removes the burden of indi- 
vidual selling. It helps to improve and standardize qualities com- 
manding better prices. It establishes and widens permanent markets 


through national advertising. 
In California moisture is controlled through advanced irrigation 
methods. Three-fourths of the state’s agricultural wealth is found in 


irrigation districts. Only one-fifth of the water storage capacity of 
the state has so far been developed, and six major projects are now 
ready for consideration, covering upwards of two million acres. There 
are one million acres in California now ready for settlement. 

The agricultural world realizes today that California with its great 
valley, is genuinely a land of sure promise for the farmer. There are 
but three and one-half million persons living in California, a state 
capableof: Sew 30,000,000in ity — where newand large 
acreages of lands are rapidly coming under cultivation. 

Forthe manwho brings abilityand a reasonable stake to start with, 
there is real ity. But you want the facts. And Californians 
Inc. will provide authoritative information that will enable you tode- 
cide whether California’s opportunities measure up to your ability 
and thestake you want to invest in California. 

Fill out the coupon and mail to Californians Inc. for our authori- 
tative book, “Farming in California.” 








Cauirorntans Inc., 907 Hutton Building 
San Francisco, California 
Please send me without charge a copy of your book 
ria” 


“Farming In Califo 


Name 








ADDRESS_— ae 
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Make $13 More 
Per Cow 


Free Book for Dairy Farmers 
Tells How to Cut Out Waste; 
Gives Valuable Building Hints 


Do you know that the manure produced 
by one cow in twelve months contains 
fertilizing elements valued at $39? And 
do you know that one-third, or $15 of this 
amount is lost in the course of a year 
through improper 
handling? By pro- 
viding a simple easy- 
to-build pit outside 
the barn, this loss 

can be prevented. 
Write for this Free 
Book, “Concrete 
on the Dairy 
Farm” and see 
themanymoney- 
saving sugges- 
tions it gives 
on the use of 
concrete in mak- 
ing permanent im- 
provements. Properly housed 
dairy cattle return greatest profit 
on the investment. This free book is rec- 
ognized asa simple guideto100% efficiency 
and economy in building onthedairy farm. 
Fully illustrated with diagrams and pic- 
tures. Shows how to build barns, milk- 
houses, silos, icehouses, cooling tanks, 
paved barnyards, manure pits, water sup- 
ply systems, etc. ddress office nearest 

you. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 
Pittsburgh 
Portiand, Oreg. 
Los Angeles Sait Lake City 
Dalias Milwaukee San Francisco 
Denver Minneapolis Seattie 
Des Moines New York St. Louis 
Detroit Parkersbu Vancouver, B. C. 
Helena Philadeiphia Washington,0.C. 


Indianapolis 


Atlanta 
Kansas City 


Boston 
Chicago 
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“Reo” Cluster M Shingles, V-Cri 
+ bie 
ngs, 
1 Hock -Battom Factory ices. Save money 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many 
20 * service.Guaranteed 


Get our wonderful 
low prices and fr 


Ask for Book 





E EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
"06-256 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 
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1923 
BARGAIN 


Ruyers Guide and Catalog-- 


1923 Rook- 
low price pycnendetn sensation 0} 
season---Modera, ¢ ‘oe, bigh- 
c goods for farm and home. i ; 
like of which have not been offered S . 
for years. Prices cut to bedrock —— 
Warre Tovay for catalog--it's free. And be- ve 
fore you buy anything from anyone-anywhere— 
compare a eee see how much you save-- ‘ 
acquainted with my Factory -to-Furm, one-amall- 





ot’ " imp, Corru- 
nding Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
Waliboard, — ete., direct to you 


customers report 15 and 
fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


ly 
ee 


samples. W esel! direct 
from factory to you 
and save you money. 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 
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money on Farm 


any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. 


Electric Whee! Co. 
50 Chm 51, Queney 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





The best foundation for a winter dairy 
ration, according to the Missouri college 
|of agriculture, is an abundance of corn 
silage and a legume hay such as alfalfa 


clover or soybeans. In case only mix 
clover and timothy and corn fodder is 
available, increase the protein content of 
the grain ration. 

When the roughage consists mainly of 
legume hay with no silage a mixture of 400 
pounds cornmeal, 200 pounds bran or oats 
and 100 pounds of cottonseed or oilmeal 
will balance the ration. 

If corn silage or corn fodder is fed with 
the legume hay use 200 pounds cornmeal, 
100 pounds bran or oats, and 75 pounds 
cottonseed or oilmeal. 

Provided one has plenty of silage but 
only timothy and mixed hay or corn fodder 
for roughage, a mixture of 100 pounds of 
cornmeal, 100 pounds bran or oats and 
10 pounds cottonseed meal will be satis- 
factory. The choice between cottonseed 
meal and oilmeal will depend on local prices 
and the roughage. Because of its laxative 
effect oilmeal is desirable to feed with dry 
roughages such as corn fodder and mixed 
hays. Feed the grain mixtures at the 
rate of one pound daily for each three or 
four pounds of milk produced, depending 
on richness. Also make slight variations 
to fit the appetite and needs of the indi- 
vidual cow. 


PLAN NOW FOR FALL CALVES 


With many farmers it is the practice 
to have the cows freshen in the spring. 
There is much to be said in favor of fall- 
calving. In a fall-calving schedule, there 
is usually more available help for caring 
for the calf and it gets better attention 
during the first few months of its life. The 
fall-calf is kept in the barn and is more 
constantly under the observation of the 
caretaker, so that any disturbance is 
much more likely to be detected. 

During the winter months the calf 
develops sufficiently so that by the 
following spring, it is old enough to get 
some good from the pasture. A six-months 


| old calf cannot, however, depend entirely 


on pasture for its feed. Flies and hot 
weather are particularly bad for the little 
calf and spring calves suffer a great deal 
because of them. 

It requires a great deal of care and at- 
tention to give the calf a proper start. 
Such attention is seldom given when the 
crops are being put in and cultivated. 
There are other practical advantages of 
fall freshening which do not directly 
affect the calf. The dairy farmer can 
usually plan his breeding so that the 
majority of his calves will be dropped 
at the most favorable season of the year.— 
W. W.S. 


SIMPLE METHOD OF DEHORNING 

The easiest way to avoid the expense 
and trouble of dehorning a bunch of wild 
and more or less unmanageable young 
cattle every spring, is to do the job while 
they are baby calves and easily handled. 

When the calf is three to ten days old, 
small buttons can be felt under the skin 
where the horns are to be. With a pair 
of shears, trim away the hair around 
these buttons and then rub them with 
a stick of moistened caustic potash. Con- 
tinue rubbing until there is a raw spot 
the size of a bean at the horn tip. Be 
careful not to get so much water on the 
caustic that it will run down the side 
of the face and produce burns. To pro- 
tect the fingers, wrap the stick in paper or 
insert in a rubber tube. Some men pro- 
tect the calf from unnecessary burns by 
smearing vaseline or grease around the 
horn outside of where the caustic isto be. 

Caustic (potassium hfdroxide) may be 
obtained at any drug store and ten cents 
worth is enough to dehorn a dozen calves. 
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The most — Accurate, Durableand Complete 
Farm Level Outfit ever made is the 


BOSTROM 


Price $22.50 
The TELESCOPE with FIVE Magnifying Lenses 
makes the work a genuine pleasure, and when you 
finish a job of 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 
or any farm work requiring a Level you just KNOW 
itisO.K. Agricultural Schools, County Agents and 
progressive farmers from Atlantic to Pacific swear by 
the Bostrom, and so will you, after using it, if not, 
just remember our unqualified money back guarantee 
brings every red cent right back into your pocket 
Write TODAY for description, testimonials, money 
back order blanks and names of our distributors near 
you. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
83 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 













Satisfaction or money back 

teed. Send for free 
samples of serges, worsteds, 
cassimeres and cheviots — 
Sixty beautiful woolens at amaz- 
ingly low prices, Save big money 
by dealing direct with this big 
well known house. 


‘2 5% A WEEK 


For Spare Time 
We are paying hundreds of men 
$25.00 a week for spare time, 
simply to wear and introduce C. T. A. tailoring. 
Positively no experience needed. Send no money. 
Just write on a cardor letter, “Send me your 
wonderful offer free,”” and mail today. 


Chicago Tailors Assn., Dept 365, Chicago 


Make Big vo 


Saw 50 to Ss 
Ww 








60 Cords 






} Terms a eer ne wv 
Write fi direct low factor? p ceson Power 
and Log Saws with BOSC Magneto—Free. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1615 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1615 Empire Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Save $$ on Roofing 


Wire Fencing-Paints Etc. 


ES on guaran- 

teed pro- 

ducts of highest poem met _ your farm 

property at big saving by buying roofing, 

2 paints and fencing direct from factory. 

wa ALL FREIGHT PAID. Send for new re- 
faduced price circular NOW! 


Century Mfg. Company, 210 MetropolitanBldg., 
East St. Louis Tet SSRs Se 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 



















In Real J obs < lll 


Paying from $150 to $500a month. No lay-offs 
or strikes. Auto business on the boom — bi 
concerns need men. Railroad fare paid, 
th regular 





——_—_—_—_—_——— 
MINNESOTA WANTS DAIRYMEN to pur- 
chase the low-priced clover and alfalfa lands which 
are being sold on most favorable terms. Creameries 
in every community pay monthly checks for dairy 
products which are always in demand. Forfreemap 


and literature, Write Oscar H. Smith, i 





Commissioner 
Immigration, Department 452, State Capitol, St. Paul, Mina. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


CALVES NEED COLOSTRUM MILK 


The purpose of colostrum or first milk, 
has long been supposed to be for a laxative 
to clear the digestive system of the new- 
born calf. Recent studies at the University 
of Missouri prove conclusively that it is 
not the laxative but the germ killing 
properties it contains, that makes it al- 
most a necessity for the calf. 

After two years of careful experimenting 
it has been found that calves that do not 
get colostrum have normal bowel move- 
ments yet the death rate is very high. 
Out of twenty-two calves that did not 
get colostrum eleven died. Some of the 
calves were given laxatives to make cer- 
tain that their bowels moved regularly, 
yet the death rate remained equally high 
and the calves that survived were much 
weaker than those fed colostrum. 

In the light of the foregoing information, 
it would seem that the chances of raising 
a calf from a tuberculous mother would 
be very slight, inasmuch as the mother’s 
milk can never be used because of the 
danger of transmitting the disease to the 
ealf. There are two ways of getting 
around this situation. Either give the 
calf colostrum milk from a healthy cow 
or pasteurize the milk from the diseased 
cow. By heating colostrum to 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit for thirty minutes, tuberculosis 
germs are killed without decreasing its 
disease-resistant or germ killing properties. 
In order to prevent the milk from thick- 
ening, heat it in a double cooker or can 
placed in a bucket of hot water. By 
all means use a thermometer as it is 
necessary to make sure the milk stays 
at 140 degrees for thirty minutes. A large 
number of calves feed on pasteurized 
colostrum at the Missouri station are 
doing as well as those allowed to nurse 
their dams. 


THE NEGLECTED COW 


It is not always the fault of the cow 
if she fails to make a substantial showing 
on the profit side of the ledger, according 
to E. M. Harmon, of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture. This statement is well 
demonstrated by two cows whose per- 
formance records were recently taken 
by the Missouri cow testing associations. 

Both are good looking Holsteins, and 
either one with proper management, 
should make a good record with significant 
profit. One of them was given a chance 
and has completed the highest butterfat 
record ever made by a cow in the testing 
associations of that state. The other did 
not have a chance and failed miserably 
even in paying for her keep. The figures 
of the story are briefly as follows: 


Favored Neglected 
Cow Ow 

Milk produced .13,990 Ibs. 926 Ibs. 
Butterfat produced... 649.5 lbs. 34.2 Ibs. 
Value of products $253.31 $13.38 
Profit above feed. 190.29 “< 
Loss over feed 5.87 
Cost of feed per 100 

Ibs. of milk...... 45 2.08 
Cost of feed per pound 

of butterfat 097 563 
Returns per $1 in feed 4.02 .70 
The neglected cow cost her owner 


$5.87 for the privilege of feeding and 
milking her. He might have enjoyed 
himself much more at some other oecupa- 
tion, which would at least have cost him 
nothing. He certainly would have been 
better off at the end of the year had he 
sold her at the beginning and spent more 
of his time in the shade. 

Good dairy cows always pay if given 
a chance, while scrubs always los2 money. 
[t is well to remember, however, that 
scrub methods of management will make 
scrub cows out of even the better ones.— 
W. A., Mo. 


_ The Marketing of Mill Feeds, is the 
title of United States department of ag- 
riculture bulletin 1124, which may be 
obtained free of charge by writing the 
department at Washington, D, C, 








Enough butter-fat 
keep several De 


The illustration above shows the 
De Laval factory at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., which covers over twelve 
acres of floor space and is the 
largest and most finely equipped 
cream’ separator plant in the 
world. It is now running full 
force, has been steadily growing 
and developing for the past forty 
years, and has made about half of 
all the cream separators in use in 
this country. A great many; but 
if there were twice as many 
De Lavals in use, millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of additional butter- 
fat would be saved. According to 
conservative estimates, there is 
enough butter-fat being wasted by 
inferior and worn-out cream sepa- 
rators and by hand skimming to 
pay for the cost of running sev- 
eral such De Laval factories at full 
force for many years to come. 

A cream separator is made for 
just one purpose—to separate 
cream from milk, the most efficient- 
ly, for the longest time, at the 





is being wasted to 
Laval plants like 
this going full force 


least expense. And this a De Laval 
will do better than any other. 


When a separator fails to do 
this it is not a cream separator 
at all, but a cream waster. And 
there are hundreds of thousands 
of this kind in use, which were 
supposed to be “as good as a De 
Laval, for less money.” 


Don’t be misled. The best is 
always the cheapest. And when 
an article such as the De Laval, 
over a period of forty years, has 
proved so satisfactory that there 
are as many in use as all other 
makes put together; when it has 
won thousands of contests, and 
over 1,000 Grand and First Prizes; 
when it is used and endorsed by 
leading dairymen everywhere— 
then it must be the best. 


You can buy a De Laval on such 
liberal terms that it will pay for 
itself while you are using it. See 
your De Laval Agent or write us 
for full information, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 





CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


"De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 








Herdsman Tells of 


Experience with Kow-Kare 


Paul A. Chadwick of Corona, Cal., writes 
us a typical letter on the results of his use 
of Kow-Kare in the dairy. He says: 

“I am a herdsman for the Jameson Es- 
tate and I am having difficulty to convince 
the manager of the value of KOW-KARE. 
We are troubled with abortion, retained 
afterbirth, and barrenness, all of which I 
can prevent with KOW-KARE and I have 
had 100% results with barrenness, never 
in sixteen years with several thousand cows 
in several states failed to get cows with calf 
after three months’ continuous use. I have 
used about a ton of your product and some 
Garget Remedy as well as Bag Balm. My 
father used KOW-KARE when I was very 
young and never had a case of abortion, 
and only one case of retained afterbirth in 
over twenty years.” 

That KOW-KARE can and does accomplish 
such wonderful results is not strange. The 
medicinal properties of the remedy build up 
and put into healthy operation the digestive 
and genital organs. It is in these organs 
that most diseases of cows are centered—and 
it is these same organs that regulate the 
flow of milk. 

During the months of winter feeding the 
milk-making functions need outside support. 
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KOW-KARE furnishes this help. Just a 
tablespoonful in the feed twice a day for 
one week in each month will show a big in- 
crease in the yield of milk. The use of 
KOW-KARE before and after calving as- 
sures more robust cows and healthier calves. 


We have a thirty-two page book that 
tells just what to do in case of cow illness. 
It is called ‘“‘The Home Cow Doctor” and is 
yours for the asking. ‘Thousands of cow 
owners ask for it each year. 

Feed dealers, general stores and druggists 
have KOW-KARE—$1.25 and 65csizes. If dealer 
is not supplied we will mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC, 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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FARM WANTED. SEND my tag AND 


price. John J. Black, Chi a Falls, Wis 
Read the adveriloementa Tor nstruction tu BuvTa 
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.A. McNown, Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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“If I could not get an- 
other Dazey Churn, 
I wouldn’t part with 
mine at any price.” 


— Says Mrs. N. Pierce of Athens, Ohio 


Butter comes quicker and 
more of it. Takes less than 
half the time and labor. 


No scrubbing or scalding. 
Washed as casily as a dish. 
Nothing to warp or hold 
moisture. Always clean and 


CESSFUL 


Aa) ; V77) «o- 
GUESSWORK WITH SCRUBS 
It is a matter of surprise to find that 
dairymen who have had experience with 
cow testing should persist in the use of 
anything but purebred bulls. So long as 


|a poor bull is permitted to head the herd 


the element of guesswork bulks large. 
Perhaps one should not speak of guess- 
work as being related to the offspring of 
the scrub bull, for nothing is more certain 
than the handicap which _— breeding 
places upon the dairy herd. However, the 





Sanitary 


That's the opinion of over 
two million housewives using 
Dazey Churns. 


It’s the guaranteed copper- 
bearing dairy-tin container 
that has made Dazey metal 
churns especially popular. 


Ghurning isnt Churning any tere 


Every Dazey 1 guaranteed. Priced 
as low as $1.7 Have your dealer 
show you one, or write for free 
book, to Dazey Churn & Mfg. Co., 
{307 Warne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sold by Stores Throughout 





the World 
Electric 
Metal 4 to 28 gals. 
1 to 16 gals 








Glass 
2 to ¢ ets. 














Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 








Before churning add one-half teaspoon- | 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of | 
your churn comes butter of Golden June | 
shade to bring you top prices. ‘ Dandelion 
Butter Color’’ costs nothing because each 
ounce used adds ounce of weight to butter 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at ‘coun 
or grocery stores Purely vegetable, 
harmless, meets all State and National | 





food laws. Used for 50 years by all large | 
creameries. Doesn’t color buttermilk. 
Absolutely tasteless. 





Wells& Richardson Ca., Burlington,Vt. 


DOWN 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


$44 Px Light runving, easy cleaning, 
close skimming, durable a 
parators 

NEW BUTTERFLY ciirantecd “ 

time against defects in material and work” 

pa ted je alae in four larger sizes up to 
No. 5 1-2 shown here: sold 

30 DAYS’ Ree TRIAL 

and on a plan where hey carn their own cost 

aud more by what tl Postal brings 

Free Catalog F - ‘em the manufac- 


re nd save m 
KisaUied oS VER C0.,2101 Marshal Bt. Sateage 




























§ Thus writes L. 0. Ferrand, of Manson, lowa. 
Others have done as weil for years with an 


You alone, with one team,can move and oper- 

ate it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 
y Drills through rock. Can supply with en- 
Oy 


) ginclt wanted. Demand for wells increas- 
. 
PSE Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lows. Bex 356 





lere ised flow of milk, 


luse of scrub stock is guesswork none the 
| less, for one is breeding to no definite line. 
|It is like working blindfolded or in the 
|dark. One may, thru cow testing, deter- 
| mine what one’s cows for any given peri 
are doing, but without a purebred bull 
j}at the head of the herd there is no cer- 
tainty that succeeding generations of 
cows will show an improvement in milk 
| production. W orking to this end only, 
}can the dairyman expect to secure the 
| greatest benefit that it is — for the 
cow tester to bring to him’ 

Viewed from the proper angle there is | 
|no expense involved in the buying of a| 
| pure bred sire. 
and simple, and one which will return a 
| better profit than any other which could 
be made in the dairying end of one’s 
operations. No doubt much of this hesi- 
tation is a reflex of the high prices that 
are paid at sales and shows for animals of 
exceptional breeding. No bull can be too 
good, so far as breeding goes, but it is not 
necessary for the ordinary dairyman to 
spend a small fortune in order to improve 
the offspring of his animals and their con- 
sequent milk production. For $200, some- 
times less, it is possible to secure a bull 
calf of good pedigree. The use of such a 
bull will raise the milk production of a 
herd of cows in five years to the point 
where the year’s milk checks will show an 
increase each twelve months of approxi- 
mately half again as much as the bull cost. 
There is nothing exceptional about this. 
Cow testers and others recognize that it is 
being done right along. Certainly this is 
an investment well worthy of considera- 
tion—more particularly since the butcher’s 
price for the serub sire will materially 
decrease the net cost of the new animal.— 
©. ©. 














BEETS FOR COWS 

For the man who milks cows and can- 
not have a silo, J. J. Dawson, a Chero- 
kee county, Iowa, farmer advocates 
beets. Mr. Dawson has fed beets to 
his milk cows for five years and finds as 
1 result that they have given an ine 
re in better phy- 
sical condition and that the calves from 
cows so fed are stronger in bone and 
ire superior in all respects to calves 
from cows not fed beets. 

The crop is planted with the use of a 
horse and ordinarily yields twenty-five 
tons to the acre. Mr. Dawson believes 
that the yield could be greatly increased 
with a little extra care. 

Fifteen pounds daily is the amount 
Mr. Dawson feeds Guernsey cows get- 
ting clover or alfalfa hay and grain. 

At the New York experiment station 
it was found that one pound of dry 
matter in mangels is equal to one pound 
of dry matter in grain. One hundred 
pounds of beets contain ten pounds of 
dry matter. The New York studies also 
led to the conclusion that with concen- 
trates costing $30 a ton, mangels are an 
economical feed for dairy cows when 
they can be produced for four dollars a 
ton. 


Plain Concrete for Farm Use, farmers’ 
bulletin 1279, United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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information, 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg.Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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ae use, Made in 8 a 6 sizes. Smoke thorough- 
, x. before reaching meat 
amber—gives extra fine flavor. 
Absolutely fire-proof; wonderfully 
ae place after meat is 


VALUABLE BOOKLET ven 
with yg 2 ya ells 
how to prests “by 
selling home hy pork—also 
gives prize winning recipes for 
ng meat. 
Write for descriptive folder and 
prices — we can save you money. 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPAKY 
403 H. 7th St._ Washington, lows 
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(Sold with or without elevator) 


Crush ear corn (with or with- 4%, 
out busks) and grind all kinds eee 
of small grain, Have conical- i 

shaped grinders. Different from 
all others. Handiest tooperate and 





STOP SHOVELING 


Dependable Hoist makes 
dump body out of any olhd @ 
or new Ford truck chassis; 
easily attached; costs little; 
write for price. 








Successful Farming advertisements may be relied 
on. nie point ¢ e eqwase Suc- 
cessfu arming deortecw an their 
Promises. We he to that. 













SIZE OF HEIFERS FOR AGE 

Because the heifer of today will be the 
cow of tomorrow, her growth and develop- 
ment is important. Professor J. P. La 
Master, chief of the dairy division of 
Clemson College, South Carolina, from a 
careful study of the rate of development 
in di airy heifers finds that many are under- 
sized. ‘““The dairy heifer is a future milk 
producing mac hine,” he says, “and the 
larger she is the greater her capacity to 
consume feed and therefore to produce 
milk, other things being equal.” 

Just how large should a six months 
old heifer be and what standard can be 
applied to determine whether she is making 
the proper growth for her age? The Mis- 
sourl experiment station has worked out 
a table which shows the rate of normal 
growth for Jersey and Holstein heifers. 
A normal Jersey heifer weighs approxi- 
mately 460 pounds when twelve months 
old. At eighteen months she should weigh 
575. A Holstein heifer at twelve mont 
should weigh 560 pounds and at eighteen 
months 690 pounds. 

The height at the withers is also a good 
measurement to study when determining 
proper growth. A Jersey heifer should 
stand thirty-seven inches at the withers 
when six months old; at twelve about 
4244; at eighteen 45% and at two years 
47% inches. Normal Holsteins at six 
months should measure 39.7 inches; at 
twelve months, 44.8; eighteen months 
47.9 and at two years 49.8 inches. 

Heifers once stunted from lack of 
proper feed never develop into as good 
cows as heifers that are kept growing 
from birth to maturity. The most satis- 
factory ration which the Missouri station 
has tried out is silage at will, legume hay, 
clover or alfalfa about six pounds daily, 
and two pounds of ground corn daily. 
In the summer when pastures are good 
the heifers will not need any attention 
except that necessary to provide salt and 
water. Before freshening, however, they 
should be brought in and carefuly pre- 
pared for the approaching lactation period. 

The first lactation period is usually a 
critical time for the heifer because in 
addition to making her own growth she 
is producing milk. Well grown heifers 
may be bred at fourteen to eighteen 
months. 


THE DRY COW’S RATION 

A cow, in order to produce well during 
her entire lactation period, must get 
some grain while dry. The thin, weak cow 
that has rustled in the cornstalks all 
winter, is not going to give a very generous 
supply of milk when she freshens, nor 
will a give any milk very long. 

While dry, feed plenty of alfalfa hay 
and silage. Ground oats, three parts; 
bran, two parts; oilmeal, one part and 
as much corn as the condition of the cow 
demands, is a ration highly recommended 
by the dairy department of Iowa State 
College. In case the cow gets too fat and 
just before calving, cut out the corn. 

\ shed where the cows are protected 
from the cold and from early spring rains 
is needed. Colts and idle horses can do a 
great amount of damage to a herd of 
cows that are soon due to freshen. 


RENTING DAIRY FARMS 

Dairy farming offers many problems 
hardly thought of when only such crops 
as tobacco, corn or small grain are raised. 
Because of their complicated nature, the 
renting of dairy farms is not an ‘easy 
matter. Due to the fact that dairying is 
coming into prominence in many new 
localities, some information on the best 
forms of leases in use is needed. 

To meet this need, the United States 
lepartment of agriculture has prepared 
farmers’ bulletin 1272, Renting Dairy 
Farms. It is full of practical information 
and a copy may be had by writing the 
departasant of agriculture, Washington, 
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Your Ford and the Gould Auto- 
guaranteed 900 gonads at the drawbar. 
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For good, hard wear—day in and 
day out—Goodrich Rubber Foot- 
wear stands supreme. Today itis 
first choice with millions of men 
and women, both on the farm 
and in the city, who find it makes 
their footwear dollar go farthest. 


Ask for “Hi-Press” in boots and 
gaiters, and “Straight-Line” in 
rubbers for all the family. Built 
to wear and look their quality. 


Sold and recommended by65,000 
dealers. 


Made only by 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


**Best in the Long Run’’ 


Short 


Brown 


GOODRICH 
“HI-PRESS "and “STRAIGHT-LINE” 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
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A PARTNERSHIP PLAN 


FAIR and workable partnership 
plan is the means by which many 
young men are able to make a start 

with purebred cattle. There are business 
men in almost every town who have the 
money to finance a purebred herd but do 
not have time to give it their attention. 
There are also breeders, especially of dairy 
cattle, who find it impossible to keep the 
merease from their herds, tho they wish to 
have it remain within easy distance from 
home and if possible retain an interest in 
it. 

An Iowa breeder of dairy cattle found 
his herd increasing so rapidly that it was 
out of the question to keep all at home 
—yet he wanted the heifers to go where 
they would be given a chance to make 
records when they were old enough. In 
his community were a number of men 
working along with scrub or grade cattle 
that wanted purebreds but did not feel 
able to buy astart. To these men he made 


his partnership proposition with the} 
result that now the foundation herd is 
surrounded by ten or twelve promising 


young herds and community breeding is 
well started. An outlet has been devel- 
oped for bulls and in case it is necessary 
to retain an old one he can be passed from 
one herd to the next as long as he is useful. 
Line breeding is possible under such a plan 


and a distinct service has been rendered | 


the community by establishing purebreds 
in place of scrubs. 
Signed by Both Parties. 

A contract covering every detail is 
drawn up and signed by both parties in 
order that no disagreement may arise. In 
all cases it has produced satisfactory 
results and some of the contracts have 


now been in effect for a long period of 
years 

Following is the form of plan used: 

This article of agreement, made and 
entered into by and between (Business 
Man town, county, 
state), parties of the first part, and (land 
owner or renter ee 
party of the second part, witnesseth: 

That the parties of the first part agree 
to sell to the party of the second part a, 
one-half interest in (............ ) head 
of purebred, registered (............. ) 
cattle for the sum of ($ ), re- 


ceipt of which is hereby acknowledged 


(Cash or mortgage or cattle 

It is further agreed by the parties here- 
to: 

That no sale of the cattle or their off- 
spring, or any interest or share therein, 
shall be made by either party hereto 
without the express consent of the other. 

That all increase from said herd of 
(name breed) cattle shall be owned 


jointly by the parties hereto. 
That the party of the second part shall 
properly care for all cattle covered by this 


contract, shall furnish all the feed for 
these animals, and in compensation there- 
for the party ofl the second part shall 
receive and have all the milk and cream 
produced by said cows, to sell and dis- 
pose of as he may see fit for his own use 
and benefit 

That all veterinary expense, except the 


anpeue for tuberculin testing of cattle 
sold from time to time, shall be paid by 
the party of the second part, 
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That none but tuberculin tested cattle 
shall be kept or brought onto the premises 
— the cattle ae this contract are 

ept. 
hat the party of the second part shall 
in case of sales, deliver the cattle an 
properly load them on board cars at (town, 
state), building and furnishing crates 
where necessary. 

That parties of the first part are to 
furnish the bulls for use in this herd of 
cattle, also to attend to all registration 
and transfers and pay all fees — 
and to pay one-half of the fees charged 
by the local cow-testing association, if it 
is deemed advisable to enter this herd in 
the cow-testing association, and to pay 
one-half of the fees charged for any 
— testing that it may be decided to 

ty) 

That parties of the first part agree to 
pay all advertising expenses in news- 
papers and otherwise, in connection with 
the private sale or sales of any cattle 
covered under this contract, also to pay 
all expenses of obtaining pedigrees, tabu- 
lating and printing same as may be 
needed in connection with private sales. 

Provides for Office Expense. 

That all traveling expenses, office work | 
and other expenses in connection with the | 

rivate sale or sales of these cattle are to 

borne by the parties of the first part. 

That the party of the second part is to 
use such blanks as are furnished by parties 
of the first part for reporting services, 
births, deaths, etc., these records to be 
sent promptly to the parties of the first 





part. 
That the parties of the first part are to 
pay one-half of the insurance on the 


cattle. 

That any cattle purchased by the parties 

hereto in addition to those covered specifi- 
cally in this contract, shall be handled, fed | 
and disposed of, insofar as may be, in| 
accordance with the terms and condi-| 
tions of this contract, unless the same be 
modified by the mutual consent of all the | 
parties hereto at the time of purchasing 

cattle. 

That cattle are to be kept on the books} 
of the (purebred. .. ....eattle club 
or association to w hich the breed belong) 
in the name of the party of the first part, | 
but actual ownership thereof is understood 
to be as herein previously stated. 

That this contract shall be in effect for | 
a period of six years from the date thereof. | 

In witness whereof we have hereunto 
subscribed our names this the 
ee , 19 





Parties of the first part. 


Party of the second part. | 


OUT OF THE SCRUB COW RUT 
Continued from page 76 
“When I went into the association,’ 
he says, “I had no well formed idea of 
what it would do for me, but it seemed | 
- if it was worth taking a chatice on. | 
A desperate man will take chances and | 
I was desperate. I had not been getting | 
ahead and it was a sure thing that if I) 
could not make the cows pay better [| 
would have to go back to working by 
the month, an alternative that did not 
give me much cause to be cheerful. 
Now I am making money, feel sort | 
of solid on my feet, and I have demonstra- 
ed that a man can change a losing herd 
into a winning one without doing much 
buying. Sinee going into the association 
I have sold ten cows where I have bought 
one. I have found out that you can’t 
tell by looking at a cow w hether she will 
se nd you to the poorhouse or the bank. 
“An animal that I used to consider 


a good one is no longer in that class. 
Each year I push the standard that I am 
working for a little higher, and by culling 
bull and 
the herd | 


out the poorest, using a good 
learning more about feeding, 
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keeps coming up. In May, 1914, we had 
thirty-six cows and during that month 
they produced 15,611 pounds of milk 
that tested 3.77 percent fat. Five years 


| later we had only nineteen cows but in 


the same month they produced 15,202 
pounds of milk and the test was 3.9 
percent fat. And that wasn’t all, as at 
the time we were peddling a little milk 
which was not counted. The figures I 
am giving you are taken directly from 
the statements given me by the dairy 
company along with the checks.” 

These company statements to which 
Mr. Lakin refers, are on the envelopes 
that enclosed the monthly checks. He 
has a bunch of them from the various 
years rolled up in a tight cylinder with 
a rubber band round it. He carries this 
roll with him as convenient and effective 
propaganda for the testing associations. 

I will give you some of the evidence 
contained in this well thumbed roll. 
Here is the. envelope that contained the 
milk check for April, 1914, when there 
were thirty-six cows in the herd. It says 
that the total of milk that month was 
13,189 pounds and that the fat test was 
3.85 percent. By peeling off a number 
of layers of old envelopes we come to 
the record for the same month in 1919, 
when nineteen good cows were doing 
the business. They produced 12,958 
pounds of milk that tested 3.9 percent. 

Just to show that there is nothing 
exceptional in the comparison for the 
month of April, Mr. Lakin suggested 
that I take down the figures for March 
and May also. In March, 1914, with the 
three dozen cows, he marketed 11,295 
pounds of 3.83 percent milk. In the same 
month, five years later, his nineteen 
cows gave more milk with a higher test— 
to be exact, 11,762 pounds with 3.9 per- 
cent fat. 

In this period of improvement, very 
few animals were added to the herd thru 
purchase. Heifers were raised from the 
best cows. Listen to what this ambitious 
renter says about the calves that he is 
raising at present: “Most of these calves 
I expect to grow into 10,000-pound 
cows. ’ 

It is to be expected that there will be a 
big difference over a period of years when 
a man sets out with a determination 
to improve his herd, but here are some 
figures compiled by the tester which show 
that the Lakin herd is still improving a 
good deal from year to year. The yearly 
periods do not follow the calendar but 
lap over from one year to another. These 


‘| figures are the averages for the entire 


herd for 1918-19 and 1919-20: 


| 1918-19 1919-20 
cs ae milk sécces 
oun -_ test sae 3.8 
oe . «wtedine ae 272 
$135.13........value of product........$233.70 
GRE ss cawds & cost of feed... ........ 108 .41 
Besa se asuwe profit per cow......... 125.29 


These figures indicate that there is 
some basis for this renter’s hope that in 
a few years he will have a herd nearly 
twice as productive as the one he has at 
present. In connection with the above 
statement he thinks it is very important 
to explain that the profit per cow is not 
the real profit, but that which femains 


| after the cost of the feed is taken out. 


He fears that those who are uninitiated in 
the duiry business may get the idea that 
the dairy farmer is a profiteer, which 
at the present time, would be ironical 
to say the least. 

In this herd there is a cow they «all 
Hardy that illustrates what has been 
accomplished in a year’s time as a result 
of better care and better feeding of the 
right sort of ration. In one year she pro- 
duced 5,910 pounds of milk and 287.6 
pounds of butterfat. The margin above 
the cost of feed was $75.48. Not so bad 
as cows go. But the following year— 
1919-20—she made 8,909 pounds of milk, 
331 pounds of fat, and a margin over the 
feed cost of $205.61.—C. E.G. 
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ITH the pioneers came Goodyear Gold 
Seal — greatest of all rubber footwear. 
Its quality was famous three generations 

ago— and today, in comparison with others, 























: : pif’, ra a dey Goodyear stands for super-quality! 
= I] > {OE nh \ 
We ~~ o) ee pe ‘ x Your forefathers swore by Goodyear Gold Seal 
ET be FINI » ~ ah es .~ —“the finest, strongest, sturdiest rubber foot- 
é (i AaQU wearmade”. And the Goodyear Gold Seal trade- 


\} mark is your guide to the same sterling quality. 


Remember — the next time you need boots, 
arctics, overshoes or any kind of rubber foot- 
wear—look for the Goodyear Gold Seal trade- 
mark. Insist on the genuine for economy’s sake 
—because this better-built brand outlasts sev- 
eral pairs of ordinary footwear and costs less 
per mile of wear. 
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The Original and Only Genuine 


General Offices, 787-9 Broadway, New York 


BRANCHES 
Milwaukee, Wis., 380-2 East Water St. St. Louis, Mo., 1103 Washington Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn., 371-7 Sibley St. Portland, Ore., 61-7 Fourth St. 

Kansas City, Mo., 807 Baltimore Ave. San Francisco, Cal., 539 Mission St. 
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That's the Handiest 
Book I Ever Saw 
and Its 


FREE 


shape what you will say too, when you 
sen@ and get your copy of Ropp’s Caicuia- 
tor whicn we wiii send FREE to any land 
owner. Thishandylightning apn 
you short methods of figuring capacities of 
bins, cribs, barns, etc.—number of acres in 
a field— amount hay in stack—answers 75,000 
farm problems. It is the handiest book ever 

blished for farmers. We will also send you 
ree our new 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE 
5 CATALOGUE. This book tells how 
2 Square Dea) Fence is made— why it 
lasts longer and looks better: how the 
famous Square Deal Knot prevents 
/ wires slipping or epreading—bow the 
e | prev bag 
ae r~ ing why } ed Deel Fense 
always stands tight and trim, Sen me 
and address and get valuable books FREE. 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
3713 industrial Street PEORIA, LL. 






















“SALE WES 


ENTAUR 


SMALL FARM 


TRACTOR | 


| 
Displaces the Horse on the small farm. Pays 
for tiself, in the saving of time, labor and Horse 
Feed. Mates the hard jobs easy. ““New-Way” 
Air Cooled Motor. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Transmission. 13 inches Axle clearance. 


Plows 7 Inches Deep in Clay Sod 
Riding Attachment for Harrowing, Dragging, 
Planting, Cultivating, Mowing, etc. A portable 
Power Plant for Sawing W , Grinding Feed 
and doing the many power jobs on the small 
farm. Costs only 8 to 10c per hour to run. 


Has A Reverse 


3 years successful performance has proven the 
CENTAUR the most economical, reliable and 
eMicient small Tractor made. LIBERAL 
TERMS. Write today for our special proposi- 





|local or barnyard sales. The-plan has 





BARNYARD BULL SALES 
When Wisconsin breeders of dairy 
cattle found that many farmers were 
going to distant markets for herd sires 
when animals just as good were for sale 
in the community, they started holding 


been very satisfactorily worked out im 
many Wisconsin counties, Ozankee being 
the pioneer some years ago. Last year 
Waupaca and Winnebago} counties, held 
successful sales. This year Winnebago 
has six planned. 

These sales are held in a breeder’s yard 
and usually twelve or fifteen sires are 
offered. Reid Murray, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Livestock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, favors the plan because it gives the 
people of the community a chance to 
buy herd sires without going to the trouble 
and expense of going long distances from 
home. It also gives people an opportunit 
to buy bulls from herds in which healt 
conditions are known; it increases the 
percentage of purebred sires in the coun- 
ties; it creates community interest m a 
breed and it offers new breeders an ex- 
cellent method of selling their .surplus 
bulls. 

In order for such sales to be a success, 
all bulls offered should be of good type, 
in good flesh and be good representatives 
of the breed. As many as possible should 
be of serviceable age or nearly so. Simple 
catalogs are usually desirable for each 
sale. 


CREAM SCORING 

While cream is now being bought on a 
quality basis in a great number of cream- 
eries, there are still buttermakers and 
creamery patrons who object to the sys- 
tem. Buttermakers, especially in small 
creameries, either do not get enough 
cream in the winter months to make 
separate churnings of different grades 
possible, or they do not want to add the 
extra work. Patrons object on the grounds 
that such a plan would necessitate more 
frequent debeestin and extra care in 
handling. Some men are so unreasonable 
as to insist that the buttermaker accept 
their can of cream, even tho they know 
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from 25 to 40 per 
4 cent. on the best hog 
‘ fence, heavy No. 9 stock 
fence, barbed wire, gates, steel 
posts, etc., by ourdirect-from-factory-to- 
you prices. Thousands of enthusiastic cus- 
apg ee always find 0 ; 
our prices lowest. It will ur Prices 
ou to find out, . 
ey 3 = Save 


We Pay The Freight Bane 
Order any of our rust-resist- 
ing, Open-Hearth Steel Fences. Look them 
_over; try them out for 30 days FREE, 
Give them a thoro test. Then if you are not 
satisfied that you have the best fence you can 
ae for the money, return at our ex- 

nse. Write today for free bargain book of 
ences and make your selection. 


Interlocking Fence Co., Bor 435, Morton, III, 


30 Day 


FREE Trial 


ny-laie-laelel 
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Fastest, Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


At a contest held recently in England, 
Hercules all-steel triple power stump 1022 
— = wy ~~ Ly any 

other met : ck work—low cost 

job. Hand pow- £297 Payments 
, double, triple and quaprupte 
i i cable, and other 
most complete, 
fit made. rite 
tor ca 

1923 introductory offer. 


B. A. FULLER, 
Pres. 











it will so reduce the quality of the churn- 


ing with which it is mixed, that a lower 
price for the butter will be the result. A FRENCH BUHR MILL 


When cream is bought on the butterfat 


Of your own will enable you to prepare balanced 


rations for your stock. Besides you can grind 


tion. 


The 
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6 Cents per Foot and up, Costs 
less than wood. Kokomo Fence Vi3uim 
beaut ifies and protects lawns, gee st 
churches, cemeteries, etc. 40 
desi Allsteel. Write for 
catalog end Special Prices. 


KOKOMO FENCE MFG.CO_ DEPT. 423. KC 


Bipecr then ever on fall gauge, 
full weight, guaranteed fence. Don't 
buy until you have Mason's 
direct from factory prices and 
60 DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Send for our new Free catalog showing 
ing and gates for every purpose. 
We'll save you money on gueran- 
teed fence of very highest quality. 
TME MASON FENCE CO. 


Boz 02 Leesburg, Oblo 
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Pet tetas. pounds of butter. At three cents a pound 
INVENTORS! tered, promt perwonal services. ‘ces | extra he would save $75 during the year 
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free “Inventors’s G 


516 Washington Lows b Trust Daiidiag, Wechinates, Boe | Of additional care that would take it 


Greenwich, Ohio 









basis alone, the man who furnishes a 
high-grade product gets no more than the 
fellow who gives his cream little or no care 
and delivers when convenient. In other 
words there is no object for a man to use 
any more care in handling cream than 
that used by the most careless patron 
| in the creamery. 

| For some years, dairy authorities of 
Iowa have urged creamery managers and 
directors to adopt the cream scoring 
system and buy on a basis of quality as 
well as butterfat. Just how well the sys- 
tem has worked is illustrated by two 
creameries in Winneshiek county. At a 
recent board meeting the secretary of one 
of the creameries pointed out the fact 
that they secured an average of three 
cents a pound more for butter this year 
than last, which he attributed to the 
improved quality of cream resulting from 
cream scoring work. There has been 
some difficulty, however, in interesting 
some of the patrons in the proper care 
of their cream, because they felt that it 
took too much effort. 

On a basis of ten cows producing 200 
pounds of butterfat a year, a man would 
deliver 2,000 pounds of fat annually 
which would make approximately 2,500 





by giving his cream the small amount 








corn meal, whole wheat, rye, buckwheat and graham 
flour in small enough quantities to 
have it always f \. 
And if you like you can do custom 
grinding for our neighbors. It 
h to find a device of 
greater utility for the farmer than 
one of these fine French Bubr Mills. 
We use only tm stones, the 
hardest and best that are known. 
Prices are less than you think. Free trial. Get a cataiog. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 2006 Kentucky Ave. INDIANAPOLIS 
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from the low to the high scoring class. 

At the other creamery, a patron pointed 
out that cream scoring had saved the 
reamery from failure this year. That it 
would have been impossible for 
reamery to have competed with larger 
creameries in the county had not the 
quality of the cream been improved over 
that of past vears. 


NEW DAIRY FACTS 

Why cows under test conditions, pro- 
duce on the average, sixty percent more 
milk and butterfat than those kept under 
ordinary herd conditions is a problem the 
dairy division, United States department 
of agriculture, is still unable to solve. 
In the recent annual report af the bureau 
of animal industry, it is stated that only 
twenty percent of the increase has been 
satisfactorily accounted for. Five percent 
was due to keeping cows in box stalls com- 
pared with stanchions. 

Other experiments conducted on the 
government farm at Beltsville, Maryland, 
show that with cows of average production 
irregular milking was not detrimental 
to milk and butterfat production and that 
the cost of production is increased when 
cows are exercised to the extent of being 
driven three miles a day. However, ex- 
ercise was found to increase slightly the 
fat content. 

A considerable number of calves were 
fed with a nipple as compared with drink- 
ing from a pail. Results showed no ad- 
vantage in using nipples. 

Pectin pulp, a byproduct in the manu- 
facture of pectin from apple pomace, was 
found to be less palatable, and less valu- 
able as a dairy feed than beet pulp. 

The use of molasses in the dairy ration 
is not justifiable the government report 
shows, for a group of cows that were 
given molasses in addition to the regular 
ration produced slightly less than the 
group that received the regular ration 
only. 

A twenty-year experiment, now in 
progress at Manhattan, Kansas, will de- 
termine to what extent milk production 
can be developed without sacrificing de- 
sirable beef type. The work was started 
in = and Shorthorn cattle are being 
used. 


HOW I SELECT MY MILKERS 

My neighbors frequently express sur- 
prise at the great quantity of milk that I 
get from my dairy herd, in comparison 
with others in the same vicinity, and I am 
often asked just how I select such good 
milkers. Strain of course has something 
todo with it, but evenstrain varies greatly 
—gsome individual calves making better 
milkers than others. The fact that the 
milk production is so uniform from all my 
cows 1s what causes others to wonder how 
I make my selection of milkers. 

Possibly others are doing the same but 
there are, even to my knowledge, many 
that do not use the same method. To 
them this information may be helpful. 
Unlike a good many dairymen farmers, I 
do not select my future milk cows from 
calves, saying “I will keep this one for 
my dairy herd; I will sell that one.’”? Many 
times it’s the calf that would make the 
best milk cow that is sold. So I don’t 
take chances on so early a selection and the 
possibilities of selling a calf that might 
grow to be a valuable cow, but every 
heifer calf is given a chance to prove its 
worth. Every heifer calf grows to be a 
milker before I decide which to keep and 
which to sell. After they have raised one 
calf it is easier to decide what their milking 
qualities will be. Then the poorer milkers 
are sold and the best retained. In that 
way there is not the least possible chance 
of selling a calf that might probably be- 
come a valuable milks cow if given a 
chance, This, in my Opinion, seems to be 
the only method to wisely pursue and my 
cows will prove my theory by the quantity 
of milk they give.—G. H. G., Kan. 
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es" Lowest Prices Ever 
Quoted on This High Quality Fence 


Our new big 104-page bargain catalog is now ready for you 
—write for it. See how the Peerless Factories, by changing 
their selling plan and selling DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY-TO- 
FARM, have been able to slash the prices on fence. 


Save Money on Fence, Roofing and Paints 


ot only can you save money on fence by buying direct from Our Three Big 
ar Facterien, but also on Farm Gates—Barb Wire—Lawn Fence—Steel 
Posts — Roofing and Paints. Our prices have been slashed to bed rock— 
you'll be amazed at the bargains we offer—neverbefore _ sss 
have such low prices been quoted on Peerless Products. 


Write for Free Catalog 


today. You owe it to yourself to get this money-saving 
book before buying Fencing, Gates, Roofing or Paints. 
You will be agreeably surprised at the ee sav- 
ing that our new DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY plan gives you. 
} =e high standard Peerless Quality — Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Be sure to write for Catalog today. 
Peerless Wire & Fence Co. 
Dept. 2216 Cleveland, Ohio 
3 Big Factories; Cleveland, Ohio, 
ian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn. 
Prompt Shipments) 
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Here’stheGreatest Cream Separator Offer 

ever made by Monteomery Ward & Co. You can 
, close ¥ uw 

easy ch ing Improved SATTL EY Separators at new Low 

rices, 5.00 . balance on easy monthly pay- 

ments. In fact the extra cream this dependable machine will 

get for you will more than pay its cost. 


New Improved SA TTLE 


This standard built, Improved separator is made and . 
: Sail Order — in the World. You tebe no 
SATTLEY. We give you 





















We let you use it—test it—prove it on your own 
own farm. If you do not find it entirely satisfactory, 
send it back at our expense get your money. 
Get our ‘new 


Write for Free Book £3. #25 Prices and easy 


terme buy. Our big, FREE 
Fine tors brings it PREE and id. Write for it today 
if you want to SAVE MO. - 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 

running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. rite 
today for free catalog iiustrated in colors. 


GASCTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, M 
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HOW TO RAISE SKIMMILK CALVE 


Feb., 1923 


Their Care Should Start Before They Are Born 


By W. W. SWETT 


HE dairy farmer who pays the most attention to the 

raising of his calves is usually the most successful. Dairy 

farming consists in more than producing milk. It includes 
the raising of heifers to replace the cows in the herd that must 
be discarded because of their inferiority, failure to breed, old 
age, sickness, or death. 

The care of the calf should begin some months before its 
birth. It is not a good 
practice to milk a cow 
right up to calving time. 
It is always advisable to 
allow her to go dry for at 
least six weeks. While she 
is dry she ought to be fed 
hay and grain liberally, so 
that she can properly de- 
velop the unborn calf and 
at the same time get her- 
self in proper condition for 
the lactation period to fol- 
low. Itis of no advantage 
to the calf to have the 
mother excessively fat but 
it is desirable that she be 
in good flesh and in good 
general physical condition 
in order that she may give 
birth to a normal calf 

According to Eckles the 
average birth weight for 
Holstein heifers is eighty- 
eight pounds and for Jer- 





and is preferable. Neither of these oils can take the place of 
colostrum and bad effects may be expected in a considerable 
percentage of cases when either of them is used. 

As soon as the calf is removed from its mother, it must be 
taught to drink milk from a pail. Sometimes this is easily 
accomplished and again it meets with difficulties. The method 
usually employed is to keep the calf from its mother until it is 
really hungry. After it 
has been without food for 
twelve or fourteen hours it 
will usually “listen to 
reason.”” By allowing the 
calf to suck one’s finger 
and lowering the finger 
into the milk the calf finds 

@ itself taking milk before it 
knows it. There is ordi- 
narily little difficulty after 
this. 

Sometimes very obsti- 
nate calves are encoun- 
tered and force is neces- 
sary. In that event the 
calf’s nose may be held 
down in the milk with 
with one’s finger in its 
mouth. In some rare 
cases it becomes necessary 
to pour the milk down its 
neck thru a tube or from 
a bottle until the calf gets 
the taste of the milk, but 


sey heifers is fifty-three ay Walker Oilie Homestead, new Americanbutter champion. Sheproduced such cases are not’ com- 


pounds. The bulls are on 
the average five pounds 
heavier than the heifers at birth: The birth weight of Ayrshire 
and Guernsey heifers is intermediate. A knowledge of the 

normal birthweights is valuable im determining the proper 
quantity of feed for a calf to receive. A calf small at birth, 
however, does not necessarily result in a small cow. 

In the summer months the cows sometimes calve in the pas- 
ture. There are some rather serious objections to this plan 
even in summer and in winter it is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion. A large, dry, warm and well-ventilated box stall is almost 
a necessity for the cow due to calve. 

Frequently it is necessary to give the cow assistance and it is 
a wise procedure to keep her under observation but not to dis- 
turb her unless it is absolutely essential. Many cows like 
seclusion at such a time. At any rate a clean stall can be pro- 
vided and so located that cold drafts and dampness will not 
injure the calf by lowering 
its vitality. 

The cow will usually lick 
the calf dry, but it some- 
times helps in very severe 
weather to rub with gunny 
sacks and wrap it in a blan- 
ket fora day ortwo. White 
scours, one of the most 
serious diseases of the calf, 
is caused by infection of the 
navel or cord. Disinfecting 
the navel immediately after 
brith with a good disinfec- 
tant is a good practice to 
follow as a preventive meas- 
ure 

There is some difference 
in opinion regarding the 
best time to take the calf 
away from its mother. In 
case the calf is normal and 
healthy it may be taken 
away at almost any time 
Three days is usually long enough for a normal calf to stay with 
the cow. A weak, small calf is frequently left with the mother 
fora week or more 

There is one thing essential for best success with calves re- 
moved at birth; they must have the first milk or colostrum. 
When the calf is born its digestive system is full of a foul- 
smelling dung called meconium, The colostrum is a powerful 
but soothing laxative and serves to clean out the digestive 
system. 

' If for any reason it is impossible to give the calf the colostrum 
from its mother it is sometimes possible to take the milk from 
another fresh cow. If another fresh cow is not available, some 
physic must be given. Castor oil is sometimes used but it is 
irritating to the tender digestive system of the calf and some- 
times causes sickness and death. Paraffin oil is more soothing 





1,523.2 pounds of butter from 31,610.6 pounds of milk in one year 





Their grandmother produced almost eighty tons of milk during 
her lifetime. Are they worth raising? 


mon. Some calves start 
drinking at the first trial 
—others not for a week, but perseverance will conquer any.of 
them within a short time. 

There are a number of points that must be observed while the 
the calf is taking wholemilk. Possibly the most important 
principle is that (1) it is much more dangerous to feed too much 
than too little milk. A great many cows are underfed but 
calves are frequently killed by being overfed. An average sized 
calf should not be given more than four to five quarts or eight to 
ten pounds of milk a day. 

A large,vigorous Holstein might take as much as six quarts or 
twelve to thirteen pounds while three quarts or six pounds a 
day is sufficient for a small Jersey, more than that may prove to 
be detrimental. (2) Best results are obtained when the total 
feed for the day is divided up and given in at least two feedings. 
The calf’s stomach is small and when overtaxed will fail to 
function. Three feedings is 
even better than two. 

The amounts mentioned 
are sufficient until the calf 
is two or three weeks old. 
(3) The milk must always 
be fresh, sweet and clean. 
Sour or dirty milk can never 
be tolerated for the calf any 
more than for the baby. 
(4) It is usually better to 
feed milk of moderate rich- 
ness than to feed very rich 
milk. (5) To feed the milk 
always at the same temper- 
ature is one of the funda- 
mentals of successful calf 
raising. 

There is nothing that 
will throw the calf out of 
condition quicker than to 
get warm milk one day and 
cold milk the next. The 
best temperature is between 
95 and 100 degrees Fahrenheit. Use a thermometer rather than 
your finger—it will pay. (6) Be regular about feeding. Don’t 
make the calf go six hours one time and twelve hours the next or 
he will gorge himself and get sick. (7) Don’t resort to estimates 
in feeding the milk. 

Use a measure or a scale. Guess work is poor business in 
calf-feeding. (8) Have the milk buckets scrupulously clean. 
Keep them just as clean as the milking buckets and sterilize 
them or scald them in boiling water at least once a day. (9) 
Give the calves individual attention. Don’t let two calves 
drink from the same trough or bucket. 

Never let one calf rob another. Some calves drink faster than 
others and the result is sure to be a hungry calf in one case and 
very likely to be a sick calf in the other. Stanchions are very 
desirable assets for the calf pen. (Continued on page 88 
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Bigger, Better 
Comet Values Than Ever! 
ae Write for This Money-Saving Book Today 


I have pounded down the prices on Roofings, Paints, Lawnand Farm Fencing, 
Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, etc., toa point that will be a big surprise to you 
and a biggersaving in money. Don’t buy a foot of fencing, roll of roofing or can 
paint until you get a copy of “Jim Brown’s New Cut Price Catalog.” It has 
over 100 pages of the most sensational, price cutting bargains you ever had 
an opportunity to buy. I’ve always given you lower prices and better 
quality, but this year I’m saving you more money than ever before. 


750,000 Satisfied Customers 


That’ s the answer to the high quality and the big savings I have given m 
ence, roofing and paint buyers. Starting with one small factory, I now have three mammot 
pl lants—striking monuments to a policy of giving customers the biggest values for the least 
money. Furthermore, I can now ship from five different points :my factories at Cleveland, Ohio; 
\drian, Mich. ;and Memphis. Tenn. AlsoW arehousesat City, Mo. ;and Davenport, Iowa. 


New 
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Big Saving in Lawn Fence 
Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Me —I just received the fe 
ectly delighted with it. I 
— Te have got one as nice as this 
one here for Gee times price. 


ope orale 
BEGELL 
100 Genicld Ave. ., Endicott, N, ¥. 
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Best Fence at Any Price 
Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Gentlemen:—I have ordered over 600 
rods of fence of you and find it not est only 
Hoy best value for the money, but the 
best fence at any price 
























































ours seapoctiaiin, 
; IAW Tigrett, Tenn. 
Jim Brown Pays the Freight 
and backs up everything with a guarantee that takes away every bit of doubt 
or risk—youcan bank one verything youorder from Jim Brown being exactly as represented— [ENE posssursss 
va -tter in quality—lower in price and no freight to pay. That’s my way of doing business. = BS 
You take no risk in buying from Jim Brown, no sir. You never did—you never will. Sse: ++ 


Mail the Coupon Today 


Just clip off the coupon below—fill it out—get this 
wonderful money saving book by return mail, 
whether you need anything now or not—havethe 
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Five Orders all Satisfactory 
Brown Fence & Wire Co. 

Gentlemen: — This is my fifth order 
for fences or to you in the past 
8 years and wi y that in each order 
everything has been perfectly satisfac- 
tory. a gates have been very much 



































book on hand, ready to order when you do. Sec for yourself admired, especially the self-raising 
the way I have dhecbed the prices—see for yourself the gates. “ Youre bE STANLEY GRIER 
big savings my prices afford. The money you save Oxford, Fa. 
will open your eyes. Don't delay—send for it ait 
i today. a” i/ 
| JIM BROWN, President “Aa 
\ The Brown Fence & Wire Co. Oa : 
> : Dept. 2216 Cleveland, Ohio ' 2) at 
¢ Z OO’ - 
os 4 - 
The os A gee at 
Brown San" é eS - a pn « 
Fenee n't ae — 
& Wire Co. ~ 
Dept. 2238 > ele 
Cleveland, vhio SS) 


Send your New Bargain Book 
»wing Low Factory Prices on 
t encing, Gates, Roofing and Paints. 
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_ Don’t Breathe Dust 


Wear a DUSTITE Respirator. 
Breathe clean, pure air and work 
in comfort at the dustiest job about 
the farm. Threshing, spraying, spread- 
ing lime, harrowing and dusty tractor- 
work lose their terrors with a 
DUSTITE Respirator. 

_ Breathing dust or poisonous sprays 
is injurious to nose, throat and lungs. 


It undermines the health and slows | 


up farm work. 
The DUSTITE Respirator filters every breath 


of air that enters the lungs. Dust and poison 
sprays are kept out. It fits snugly and com- 
fortably over nose and mouth. Permits free 
breathing and does not interfere with speech. | 
Made of soft rubber and replaceable cotton 
filters. The simplest and most effective respi- 
rator made. | 

Yow should wear a DUSTITE Respirator 
and supply one to every hand on your farm. 
They pay for themselves in better work and 
more contented workers. 

Only $1.75 each. Send money-order for 
respirator with supply of extra filters, or— 

Write for free booklet, giving valuable in- 
formation about saf<ty precautions in danger- 
ous farm work. Address Willson Goggles, Inc., 
Dept.A, Reading, Penna. 


PRICES SMASHED! | 








Material ; 
Trainloads of U. $. Army Harness 
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MEN WANTED wescr 


Average earnings of our representatives 
$235.00 a month, introducing Murphy's Guar- 
anteed Feeds and Seeds. Breeders, Feeders, 
Farmers, Retired Farmers and others are 
succesaful We show you how. furphy's Products 
used and recommended by prominent breeders and experts. 
A GOOD WINTER BUSINESS. Free samples, litera- 
ture, order books, instructions. Write today. 


Murphy Products Co., Delavan, Wis. 


Learn Auto 


er?” Tractor Business 
Earn $150 to $400 a Month 


Greater opportunities than ever for 
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V1 mmm OEE Rag toy ot 
W rite today and let me ““SHOW You flow 
RAHE "22275? SCHOOL t2sc.seir'ts 
Ge Ore HENEY J. RAHB.” Eutablished 130?) 
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Write us if you think our advertisers palatable that too much will be eaten and 
| bloating is likely to result. 


have not treated you fairly. 


: : . 
|| value of fat can be substituted in the form 
|| of grain at much less expense, and experi- 


\'the mother can be raised on skimmilk at 





llold. It is seldom practicable to feed skim- 


|given an opportunity. 
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Continued from page 86 
|| The man who fails to feed his calves as 
| individuals according to conditions will 
not be likely to have success in raising 
them. (10) Keep your eyes on the calf’s 
| tail and if any looseness or scouring occurs, 
‘reduce the feed at once. Calf scours 
probably kills more calves than all other 
disorders combined. 
| Wholemilk is Nature's balanced ration 
for the young calf and cannot safely be 
omitted during the first ten days or two 
weeks. Wholemilk, however, contains the 
valuable constituent, butterfat, which 
goes into the manufacture of the most 
highly prieed dairy products. When the 
selling price of butterfat is from thirty-five 
to fifty cents a pound it is not an econom- 
ical practice to feed calves wholemilk over 
long periods of time. Neither is it neces- 
sary to feed wholemilk in large quantities 
for success in raising good calves. 
Skimmilk differs from wholemilk only in 
its lack of butterfat. The energy f 


| HOW TO RAISE SKIMMILK CALVES 











ence has shown that calves will make 
practically as good growth with skimmilk, 
hay, and grain as with wholemilk. 
Butterfat Too Expensive For Calves 
A calf that is as good as one nursed by 


a great saving in the cost of feed. Two 
pounds of grain will replace one pound of 
butterfat as an energy-producing food for 
the calf. If butterfat is worth forty cents 
a pound while a grain mixture suitable for 
use as a substitute costs not more than one 
to one and one-half cents a pound, the 
economy of using skimmilk in place of 
wholemilk is evident. To the farmer who 
makes butter or sells cream, the problem 
of calf raising, then, is a comparatively 
simple one, because of the available skim- 
milk which he has for feeding purposes. 

When the calf is about two weeks old it 
it time to commence substituting skim- 
milk for wholemilk. The change can be 
‘accomplished by gradually substituting 
skimmilk pound for pound in place of a 
part of the wholemilk. By constantly de- 
lereasing the quantity of wholemilk and 
increasing the skimmilk exactly the same 
jamount, a complete change to skimmilk 
can safely be accomplished in a week or 
ten days. The calf will then be from three 
|weeks to a month of age. It is a common 
mistake to think that because the fat has 
been removed, a greater quantity of skim- 
milk should be added than wholemilk re- 
moved. Such a plan will cause overfeed- 
ing and probably result in sickness. 

At the completion of the substitution, 
an average sized calf should be taking 
labout six quarts, or twelve or thirteen 
pounds daily. From this time until the 
lealf is two months old, twelve to fifteen 
pounds of skimmilk a day will be sufficient. 
| This may be gradually increased after the 
age of two months until sixteen or eighteen 
pounds are taken by a calf 4 to 6 months 





milk after six months except in unusual 
cases or when an abundance of skimmilk 
is available that would otherwise be 
wasted. 

When the calves are only three to four 
weeks old they will begin to take hay if 
It is a good habit 
for them to develop and may well be en- 
couraged. It helps at weaning time if the 
calves are already eating considerable | 
quantities of hay. For the first two 
}months"the hay fed should be either tim- 
othy or a coarse grade of alfalfa or mixed 
hay. If a fine leafy hay is given it is so 
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Plan NOW for Your 1923 
Barn Equipment Needs 


Don't put it off until you get into 
the rush of Spring work. Just check 
(v) the items in which you are 
interested,tear out this page, 
write your mame and ad- 
dress in the margin and 
mail it back tous. We'll 
give you complete in- 
formation and prices 
on everything you 
need to make your 
barn modern and convenient. 
0 Steel stalls arid stanchions 
OO) Litter carriers 

Feed carriers 
O Steel cattle pens 
D Steel hog pens 
O Automatic drinking bow!s 
OD Hay tools 
O Barn door hangers 
O Garage door hangers 
O Cupolas and ventilators 
O Barn plans 









erp, practical, moderate in cost. 


Going to Build or Remodel? 
The Porter Plan Book will help you to get 
@ better barn or bog barn, at lower cost. 
Ask for it. 


J. E. Porter Corporation 
641 Guion Street 8 Ottawa, Illinois 





Farm Account 
Book FREE 


Write us, telling the size of the silo you own or 
intend to buy this year and mention the name and 

ddress of your imp) nt dealer. We'll mail you 
free a50-page Farmers’ Record and Account Book. 
This is arranged for the easy taking of farm and 
household inventories, and for the keeping of 
simple accounts which will show a complete and 
accurate financial condition of your year’s busi- 
ness. (t will help you find and stop the moneyleaks. 
Ask also for Papec Catalog covering the 1923 
improvements —at a lower price! It shows 
why your dollars buy more in a Papec. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 


173 Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 


86 Distributing Houses enable Papec 
dealers to give prompt service 
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NSILAGE CUTTER 


THROW 
AND BLOWS 








EARN $2,000 EXTRA THIS YEAR 


Representative wanted in every district 
for an old reliable company which for nearly 
fifty years has marketed a product in uni- 
versal use, through local agents on liberal 
commission basis. Easy to sell. Capital or 
experience not essential; part or whole time. 
Write for particulars. State age and pre- 
sent occupation. The chance of a life-time. 


Monumental Bronze Co., 2 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 








160-A Southwest Missour! 
8 miles from Jasper, 6 miles 
from Golden City. Good 


roads. Allin cultivation, good house, fair barn, granary 
and other buildings. Exceptionally good water, deep 
well and everlasting spring. $65.00 
Possession March Ist. except wheatlaad. Write owner, 
After the calf | Fred H.Fitch,1012 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


acre. Half cash. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


is two months old, alfalfa maybe fed 
liberally. 

The butterfat is not present in skim- 
milk and must be substituted in the form 


of grain. It is necessary that calves begin 
to eat grain at an early age in order to 
take care of this substitution. Many 


calves will begin taking grain at two or 
three weeks of age. A good method of 
teaching the calf to eat grain is to rub a 
little dry grain on the end of its nose after 
it has finished drinking. The sucking in- 
stinct will cause the calf to lick it off and 
thereby develop an appetite for it. Grain 
can best be fed dry. After calves are 
taking it readily it can be kept constantly 
before them. It ought never be allowed 
to get wet and spoil in the trough. 

For the first two months, a half-pound 
of grain is about all a calf will eat. This 
may be gradually increased, but a pound 
a day is usually a sufficient amount to be 
fed up to the time the calf is ready to 
be weaned. Many grains have been used. 
Corn chop or meal is good. A mixture of 
corn chop and crushed oats in the propor- 
tion of two to one gives good results. After 


the calf is two months old, whole grains 
may be fed if desired. 
Some dairymen recommend feeding 


small quantities of silage to calves. At 
any rate, if fed, it should be given only 
in small quantities. Water and salt are 
necessities for calves on a milk ration. 
It is a common and mistaken idea that 
because a calf is taking milk it does not 
need water. 
General Management 
1) Calves must at all times be given 
clean pens and quarters. Plenty of good 
clean straw is necessary for bedding and 
the manure and bedding ought to be re- 
moved at frequent intervals. (2) Stan- 
chions permit individual attention and are 
ilways desirable. (3) Good ventilation 
is one of the health requirements. (4) It is 
best not to allow a severe temperature, 
but cold will not do any serious harm un- 
less calves are exposed to drafts or storms. 
5) Calves thrive best when allowed exer- 
cise in the open on pleasant days. (6) 
Glass is a great asset to a calf pen 
Sunlight is not only a good germicidal 
agent but it permits a cleaner pen and 
makes the place more pleasant and ¢om- 
fortable. (7) Disinfection of the entire 
pen at frequent intervals must not be over- 
looked. (8) It is customary to wean calves 
at six months of age. As a rule, one can- 
not afford to feed milk longer that that. 
Weaning can be accomplished in a short 
time. The amount of milk may be tapered 
off slowly or the whole amount may be 
taken away at one or two reductions. 
The period just following weaning is 
likely to be a critical one for the calf. Too 
often a calf is turned out in a pasture at 
this stage and forced to shift for itself, and 
a stunted calf is almost sure to be the 
result. If calves are kept under close 
/bservation for a couple of months after 
weaning until fully adjusted to hay, grain 
nd grass ration and if grain feeding is 
ntinued, their development is — 
ire to be satisfactory. (9) A calf is 
eature of habit. Good or bad habits 
y be formed in the calf that will make 
t easy or very difficult to handle the ani- 
| when older. 
Regularity” ought to be the “middle 
me” of every calf feeder. The calf is 
ight to eat hay partly to develop the 
right habit. Stanchions in the calf pen 
i in the pasture where the calves come 
get their feed are very valuable, not 
because they permit individual at- 
tion, but because the calves get the 
it. Leading with a halter and han- 
dling are good things for the calf to get 
accustomed to. On the other hand, suck- 








ing itself or sucking another calf is a bad Cataton” 


habit and one that an animal is almost 

never broken of. 
\llowing a calf to jump fences or break | 
iy will make the animal hard to handle. 


ien matured. 








I and Tree Saw—Power 





My New Throttling Governor Engine is 
not only most desirable for present 
day power users, but will be in big 
demand in the future when low 
grade fuels will of necessity be largely 
used. In this new engine, I have worked 
out every detail of design and construc- 
tion, producing an engine that can be op- 
erated by anyone. Has fewer parts-Runs 
on either Kerosene, Distillate, Gasoline 

or Gas. Starts without cranking. The 

last word in simplicity and reliability. 


New Sizes, 2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 15 and 25 H-P. BOSCH Magneto or Battery as Specified. 


THE NEW 


IMPROVED 


THROTTLING 
| GOVERNOR 
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| Buy a WITTE -Save the Difference 


Read About 


WITT 
ENGINE 


7 New —— Out - 








Think tering [Se eat ee] Stone Le” Plan 

se p F. 0. 

fuels—an engine so sim- $ — that furnishes both 

plein —— “oy sik) POWEF p pat. ht for 
boy can understandit. arm and suburban use. 

Speed controlled simi- | OTHER mie yee Write for New Catalog 

lar to steam. Power LATSRORORTIONATE eaices-) FREE, or tell me what 











increased or decreased, at will, 
by merely turning a thumb 
screw. Adaptable to any re- 
quirement. Superior work- 
manship throughout. All parts 
interchangeable. In all styles, 


Stationary or Portable— 
Wood 
Saws— WITTE Power Boring 











1619 Oakland Avenue, <- «< 
1619 Empire Building, - « 
131 Fremont Street, 





- 





WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


HANSAS CITY, MISSOURL 


Write 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. yan, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 





you wish to operate, and [ 
will recommend the size en- 
= or outfit best suited for 

Fw Bear in mind 
that Wit ITTE is the engine 
you will eventually buy and 
use because of its wonderful 
simplicity andlow cost. Read 
about it.— ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 



























A good fence adver 
tises a good farm. 

Anthony Fence is a 
favorite with farmers be- 
cause of its long life and 
sturdy service. Built to 
withstand all conditions 
and elements. 


Save money in the long 
run by ordering Anthony 
Fence from your local dealer, 
Always in stock—ready for 
prompt delivery. 





















AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston 


Doe Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
In this vast empire lands are cheap. Send for free 
book describing grain lands, dairying, fruit 
ing and stock raising. E.C.Leedy,General 
Development Agent, Dept. “1, St. Paul, 


Denver San Francisco 







S| THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


8,000 miles of railroad in Minnesota, North 
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90 SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


WOULD CHANGE MARKET BUREAU | 

Continued from page 5 
ancing production with demand. It has 
already given birth to a whole brood of 
proposals many of which have no more eco- 
nomic basis than the question which 
the old philosophers used to discuss : “‘How 
many angles can stand on the point of a 
needle?’ Yet it is likely to bring about} 
some solution which will be for the good 
of agriculture. 

\ prominent factor in ge tting informa- 
tion regarding what to produce, when to 
sell and how to market is the Market 
News Service of the bureau of markets. 
In fact, it is the most valuable informa- 
tion made public by the bureau, and close 
st idy by individual farmers and farmers’ 
organizations of the information which 
it 18 now issuing would go a long way 
toward improving the balance between 
production and consumption. But the 
ignorance of the educated classes is not 
confined to the farmers alone. It isa 
big problem with the department of 
agriculture, even with its extensive news 
service, county agent system and army 
of employees to get this market informa- 
tion back to the farmers and further to 
get them to take advantage of it. 

The Market News Service in the de- 
partment of agriculture is not merely 
market quotations but it is a combina- 
tion of production and distribution facts. 
[It gives both supply and demand in- 
formation from the farms as well as from 
the trade centers. The Market News on 
farm products requires men trained in 
agriculture to analyze the facts and pre-| 





pare them for farmer's use. It is not mere-| 
ly price reporting. It is the kind of serv-| 
vice which the individual farmer and the 
cooperative organizations as well as the 
various dealers find most valuable. It is 

part of the g neral educational scheme 
of improving conditions for production 
und thereby increasing production eco-| 
nomically which is the proper duty of 
the department of agriculture. 

There is no-clearly defined line of di- 
vision between production and marketing | 
upon the individual farm and the same} 
is true in the department of agriculture. | 
The very first problem in farm manage- 
ment, namely: the choice of grain and 
livestock to be produced depends upon 
the market outlet. The problem of selling 
farm products differs from the problem 
of selling manufactured products in that 
the production must be planned and is 
relatively fixed for a long poriod of time 
before the product reaches the market 
Moreover, the selling of agricultural prod- 
ucts differs from the selling of manu- 
factured products in that there is not the 
same opportunity for varying consumer's 
demand by mere selling impetus or ad- 
vertising. Then, too, the manufacturer 
prt nerally sets his own price, f. o. b. the 
actory and the cost of transportation 


and other distribution factors are largely 


left to those who handle the product 1iter 
it reaches its destination. The grower 
ol wheat, however, has to take the back 


lash of the market. Every price fluctua- 


tion applies directly to the wheat in his 
bin. Is it any wonder therefore, that the 
farmer is interested in following his prod- 
uct thru to market? 

The Market News Service receives 
the benefit of association of workers with 
he great staff of technical workers who 
have the same general training as is re- 
quired for competent market reporters 
The viewpoint of men trained in commerce 
is fundamentally different from those 
trained in production and agriculture 
The removal of the Market News service 
from the department of agriculture would 
involve the setting up of a verv large 


dupli ite staff of workers, and the ten- 
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_. PRODUCTS 


24 80 714 Dackages 
3d fast a 


American motorists bought 24,380,714 packages of 


BHhiz Quality 


Products during 1922, which proves 


conclusively that @/Azz Quality Products do make 


good— 


74,892 dealers bought M/Asz Quality Products in 1922 


NEXT TIME— 


if it s a faded or torn P34" leaky radiator—a shabby body— 


equeaky springs — tarnis 
nding gears or a punctur<d tire— - 
dhic—A quality product for every motorist’s every need, 


uy 


It tells the simplest way to find motor car 
troubles and how to fix them. You'll fin 
it the handiest. most valuable little book 
ou ever received — write for it today— it's 
Tree—just say on a post card— 
2P 


nd your book—No. 74.” 


The R. M. Hollingshead Co, 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
BRANCHES IN 18 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SOLE LEATHER INSOLE | 


TWO FULL SOLES AND 
TOP OF BEST OAK 
LEATHER 

















SEND NO MONEY 
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. Every man who wears work shoes KNOWS that the regular issue U.S. ARMY FIELD shoe is the greatest 
and longest wearing work shoe ever built. Almost impossible to wear them out, so we do not besitate to 

@ UUARANTEE them to WEAR 9 FULL MONTHS, They have two ful! soles, and extra top sole (three fu 

@ soles where the wear comes) and insole of regular sole leather thickness, Metal hee! plate, waterproof grain 

@ leather uppers, practically indestructibie. Solid leather ALL THROUGH—no fibre or composition in entire 

@ shoe. And our price of 62.98 pius postage On arrival is so much less than the government paid for them 

g that you ACTUALLY buy them at jess than HALF PRICE. Every penny returned at once if you are not 

= 
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amazed at this bargain. 


ORDER 


ORDER QUICK. 


QUICK a@® GORDON BATES CO., dep. 280, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ITCHED Wi 
WATERPROOF Tr 


ORDER BY NO. D-1265 — state size — and also your choice of soles WITH or 
WITHOUT HOS NAILS. Only 2.95 plus postage on arrival, IF YOU SEND 
















cle nev in recent vears h is been to develop | 
even a closer relation between production | 
and marketing in agriculture rather than | 
separate the functions as it is proposed 
at this time, 


Write today for free instruction 
Pp book and ‘‘ Evidence of Conception” 
blank. Sendsketech or model for 

personal opinion 


Registered Patent Lawyer, 926 Southern Building, 
Washington, t< 3 D. C. } 


CLARENCE O'BRIEN, 


A BETTER JOB NOW! 


Learn good trade in a few weeks. 12 million autos 
trucks and tractors need service. Repairmen needed 
Write today for FREE Catalog giving full particulars 
Michigan State Automobile School, 802 Avto 
Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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And what of the studies in methods 
of marketing and marketing processes? 
Would they go overboard in this govern- 
ment house-cleaning and shifting of 
bureaus? The losses in agricultural prod- 
ycts, even with the valuable work 
which the department of agriculture has 
been doing for years along pathological 
marketing lines, are staggering. The 
American Railway Association reports the 
payment of claims for losses and damages 
of fruits and vegetables in transit of 
$1,000,000 to $1,250,000 a month which 
is eleven to thirteen percent of the total 
claims paid. According to conservative 
statements over ten percent of the total 
fruit crop is lost after harvest because 
of rots and other funcus diseases. Perish- 
able vegetables like celery and lettuce 
show even a higher percentage of loss, 
while fifty to seventy-five percent of the 
sweet potato crop is annually lost by rot 
during storage and marketing. 

The Freight Claim Division of the 
American Railway Association reports 
that in 1920 they had paid claims for 
losses and damages of fruit and vegetables 
amounting to $11,797,000 or eleven per- 
cent of the total claims paid during that 
period. But these losses would have been 
multiplied many fold had it not been for 
the information which the department 
has contributed to reduce loss thru rots 
and disease. For instance, Professor 
Meier solved the problem of stem-end 
rot of watermelons, a disease which in 
1918 rotted millions in transit valued at 
$1,250,000. Professor Brooks has pointed 
the way to the prevention of apple scald 
by thoro ventilation and the use of oiled 
papers which absorb the harmful sub- 
stance given off by fruit. G. Harold 
Powell years ago, because of his knowledge 
of pathology, was able to give new life 
to the citrus industry of California. In- 
stances of this kind could be enumerated 
ad infinitum. The department’s activities 
in introducing new varieties and pro- 
moting those which it finds meritorious 
would probably be stopped if the mar- 
keting work of the department were 
handed over to the department of com- 
merce and another government twilight 
zone created where it would be impossible 
to fix responsibility and where there would 
be a distinct break or hiatus in the work 
of following crops from the farm to the 
manufacturer, or in the case of fruits and 
vegetables to the consumer. The strain 
of Durum wheat worth millions of dollars 
annually to this country because of the 
department’s work never would have 
materialized, for the department worked 
with the farmers, dealers and millers 
to put the new wheat across. The same is 
true of long staple cotton and of rice 
and numerous other products. 

(nd this marketing work does not stop 
thome. It is just as important to have 
information regarding the proposed sow- 
ing of wheat in Russia and the prospec- 
tive pig crop of Germany as it is to know 
the conditions in the United States. 
The same reasons for the work being 
done by representatives of the depart- 

t of agriculture, trained as they are, 

| for the foreign work as for the do- 

stie work for a paucity of pigs in 
Germany makes a better outlet for the 
pigs produced here at home and the 
surplus of grain in Russia means a poor 
loreign market for our surplus. 

These are some of the problems which 
d President Harding to pause when 
proposal was made that the bureau 
irkets be transferred to the depart- 

ient of commerce and they are also the 
feasons why the farmers are demanding 
t the bureau of markets remain in 
griculture. 








































Whatever else may fail 


Linking city, village and farm, crossing mountain and 
wilderness, the telephone system challenges Nature in 
her strongholds and battles her fiercest moods. 


Out on his lonely “beat” the telephone trouble-hunter 
braves the blizzard on snow-shoes, body bent against 
the wind, but eyes intent upon the wires. 


North, south, east, west—in winter and summer, in 
forest and desert—the telephone workers guard the 
highways of communication. Traveling afoot where 
there are no roads, crawling sometimes on hands and 
knees, riding on burros, or motorcycles, or trucks, they 
“get there” as they can. 


When Nature rages to that point where few things can 
stand against her, when property is destroyed and towns 
cut off, the telephone is needed more than ever. No 
cost is too much, no sacrifice too great, to keep the wires 
open. If telephone poles come down with the storm, no 
matter how distant they may be, no matter how difficult 
to reach, somehow a way is found, somehow — in 
blizzard, hurricane, or flood — the service is restored. 


Whatever else may fail, the telephone service must 
not fail, if human effort can prevent it. This is the 


spirit of the Bell System. 


“Bett SYSTEM” 
~ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
iy 8 AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


\ fy} One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
a toward Better Service 
milk closely. Makes thick or thincream. Different 


? from picture, which illustrates our low priced, large 


capacity machines. Bowl is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 
oo ane A Our Absolute Guarantee Protects you. Besides wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or small, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, semt 
free on request, is a most complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream separators. Western 
orders filled from Western points. Write today for catalog and see our big money saving 
proposition. 


American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N.Y, 








Sent on Trial 
Upward Ameucak Cream 


SEPARATOR 


Thousands in Use fixing, plendid sate: 

se action justifies inves- 
tigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator only $24.95. Skims warm or cold 


















Famous Spotted Poland China Hogs; All ages. | Successful Farming advertisements may be relied 
Prices right. Burton Farm, Independence,Mo. | on. They will save you money, Try'’em 
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140-Egg Size } 
I Ship Quick § 


from Buffalo, 


Minneapolis, Kan- § 


sas City or Racine. § 


“How do you 
always manage 
to det so man 
fine chicks ?” 
“Oh! It's easy 
when you use 


a Belle City” 


**We advise all the readers of Successful Farming 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Make Big Money 


Raising Poultry, 
With A Champion Belle City 


The Hatching Outfit thathas brought 
success and big cash profits to over 
a million satisfied users everywhere. 


My new Poultry Book ‘Hatching 
Facts’ tells how—contains practical, 
money-making suggestions — gives 
information that will start you right. 
It’s Free—write for it, or better still— 
order your Champion Belle City 
Hatching Outfit today and get into 


this interesting, profit-paying way of 
raising poultry now. You can’t lose— 
it’s money for you right from the start, 
because you are sure to get the biggest 
hatches of strongest chicks that will 
make your poultry business the great- 
est possible success when you use my 


140-Ege Champion 


$ 95 
l > Belle City Incubator 


The Prize-Winning Hatcher with 
Hot - Water — Round - Cornered — 
Rust-Proof Copper Tank—Self-Reg- 
ulated Safety Lamp—Thermometer 
and Patented Holder—Double Door 
—Deep Chick Nursery—Egg Tester 
—with Fibre Board, Double Walled 
Construction that has led the field 


Express 


East of Rockies and allowed to points 
West. Freight deliveries are slow and 
uncertain—Express gets your ship- 
ment to you in from 2 to 5 days— 
saves you 10 days or 2 weeks’ time. 
The best hatching season is limited— 
get the extra big profits from the early 


for 18 years. Simple—Safe—Sure. 
Hatches Chicks, Ducks, Turkeys 
and Geese. My $6.95 Hot-Water, 
Double-Walled 140-Chick Belle City 
Brooder with Safety Lamp is Guar- 
anteed to raise your chicks, makin 


ur Hatching Outfit com- 9 
iete. Order Both for mo l 82> 


— 

Prepaid 

hatches—right now is the time to start. 
I have specialized for over 18 years 
onthisone size—onestyle Incubator 
and Brooder—the most practical for 
all purposes—easy to run—a time 
and laborsaver—with an unequalled 
record for highest per cent hatches. 


You are Perfectly Safe in Ordering Today 


Thousands order direct from my adver- 
tisements every year. I ship day re- 
mittance is received,and you get the 
Champion Belle City at theselowest 
factory pric on actual cost 
of production. _ It will prove the best 


investment you ever made. With this 


Guaranteed Hatching Outfit and 
my complete Guide Book for setting 
up and operating your success is 
assured. Besides the big hatches you 
are sure of, you can easily share in my 


Prize Offers of $1000 in Gold 


They provide easy ways toearn extra money. No experience necessary—no 
obligation on your part, and very little effort. Full particulars come 
with “‘Hatching Facts.’’ But time means money to you now— 
the early broods pay best—get an early start—save valuable time—order 
now or write me today for new Free Poultry Book ‘‘Hatching Facts."’ 
You'll find it a big help and the most practical guide to success gm 43 


raising poultry. 


Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 42, Racine, Wis. 


to geta Belle City Incubator.’’ 


That is what thousands of owners would say. 


Feb., 1923 
s 
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GOOD RECORDS 





SAVE MISTAKES 


Charted Experience Worth One Dollar Per Pullet 


By LYDIA WHITE 


farm flock. Our record kept three years ago was accurate 

so far as income was concerned but it did not tell us where 
the leaks were. Then, two years ago the first of November we 
started to keep a record in cooperation with the county agent 
and the state extension office. 

That year our record on the hens was complete and full 
but the expense of raising the chicks was included with the 
expenses of the entire flock. Result: At the end of the year 
the county agent asked some pointed questions about what it 
had cost to raise the chicks. So this year, we went a step 
farther and kept a complete record of the cost of raising the 
chicks in addition to the detailed record which we kept on 
the old hens. The result is that during the last year I learned 
more about raising chicks than I had ever learned before. 

In the fall of 1921, Mr. White 
and I decided early that our 


Fis several years we have been keeping records on our 


“What you don’t know, you don’t worry about” is a true 
saying altho at times not very comforting. 

Last year we inventoried our pullets at two dollars each on 
November first. They weren’t worth it, for two reasons: 
First, they weren’t matured enough and, second, they weren’t 
handled so they would make any return on this value. 

Our preacher says a mistake is excusable if you don’t make 
it too often. We determined not to make the same mistakes 
again and our egg count during this last September and October 
shows us that in this feature at least, our re¢ord this year will 
be a considerable improvement over last year. 

Our stock is White Leghorns and one hatch came off March 
22, the other on April 14. If we could have had all our chicks 
hatched at the same time it would have been much better. 
Out of the 1,000 eggs set, we brought off 693 chicks, bought 

‘2 more, making a total of 775, 
and of these, had 370 well devel- 





family budget was too hard run to 
build a regular laying house for 
the pullets we had on hand. We 
thought building material might 
be cheaper this year but we were 
fooled all the way around. Build- 
ing materials are higher now than 
they were a year ago. But then 
we made a sort of “run-way” 
from the regular poultry house 
over to a shed which stood ten 
feet away. This run-way was 
enclosed with wire and had a high 
board fence on the north side. 
But this was a poor makeshift 
to say the least, and all we had 
was the extra birds to show for 


oped pullets and 26 young cock- 
erels to inventory the first of 
November. 

This year, we took the pullets 
at $1.50 each because the price 
of pullets was down some, and 
this figure represented what they 
could have been sold for. You 
can make your profits look a little 
larger by making a big gain in 
inventory over last year but 
tho making paper profits may 
be a pleasant parlor pastime it 
doesn’t buy the new phonograph, 
yay the last note on the laying 
nt nor lay aside a reserve to 
attend next year’s poultry as- 





it; egg production was very un- 
satisfactory and on cold days, 
not many of the birds would ven- 
ture thru the snow and when 
they did get over to this shed 
which had a self-feeder in it, they 
would not come back. 

In the meantime, the extra 
number just crowded the record 
sheet and ran up the feed bill 
without giving the receipts a 
corresponding running up. Then 
it was that we found out at first 
hand the meaning of the old law 
of diminishing returns which runs 
about like this: If you can make two dollars and fifty cents 
on each hen in a fifty hen flock, why not keep five hundred 
hens and make the same money on each hen. It doesn’t 
often work out that way because it takes more investmeat to 
handle the larger number, diseases spread faster, and the 
problem of the unthrifty and under-developed pullet is more 
pressing. 

The facts are that during November and December of 
1921, our feed costs were higher than the total receipts from 
the flock. Of course, it is to be expected that these will be the 
leanest months of the year but certainly the receipts should 
be more than the feed cost during these two months if the 
pullets are giving satisfactory production because the price 
of eggs is generally high. 

So this year, the limiting factor in the year’s income seemed 
to be early hatching of the pullets and crowding them thru 
the summer so that they would start to lay early while the 
price of eggs is high. Prices are generally high during September 
and October and if you don’t get in there with the pullet eggs, 
a large opportunity for profit has escaped. Accordingly a laying 
house was built for them. 

Certainly nothing will make one sit up and think about 
where profits are coming from like a black on white record. 





“By their fruits we know that only early hatched 
pullets lay the winter eggs. 


sociation meetings. 

All expenses on this lot of 
chicks amounted to $184.87 which 
counted coal oil for the ineuba- 
tors, hatching eggs, charcoal, 
skimmilk—everything in fact 
which entered into the cost of 
rearing them including interest 
and depreciation on the brooder 
houses. It took 144 hours of 
labor or fourteen ten hour days 
to raise them and counting this 
at fifteen cents an hour, makes a 
labor charge of $21.60 against 
them. Over against this are 
receipts of $42.70 for springs sold and eaten. And 
while the “receipts’’ sheet is lying on the table before 
me, I notice another thing that clinches the argument 
for early hatching. In June we commenced to eat and sell 
springs and the price was thirty cents a pound; in July it 
dropped to twenty-five cents; while the August price was but 
nineteen. It went steadily down to seyenteen cents in Septem- 
ber and thirteen cents in October. 

It took more than two pounds of October meat to bring what 
one pound brought in June and we had twice as much feed in 
each bird so it would appear that if the October broilers were 
yrofitable the June broilers were four times as profitable. 
Ve might far better have sold the little fellows in June than 
to have kept them for October sale. 

From our experience, I would say that early hatching is 
the keystone to making money with poultry. Some of my 
friends have found that February Leghorns are too early 
for they go to laying before they are put in the permanent 
house, then when they are house broke, they molt. Part of 
ours this year were hatched March 22 and part April 14th 
and we never had such good pullets to start the winter with 
as we had last fall. 


Of course, there is much in devel- (Continued on page 96 
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Of SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


140 E99 Guaranteed 
Incubator 


Here Is the world beating, low price offer on high 
grade guaranteed hatcher. You waste money to 
ay more. The Detroit has double walls, hot water 
eat, copper tank, ao cold corners, big nursery, au- 
tomatic regulation thermometer that can be easily 
read without opening door and held 
in horizontal position so chicks 
cannot Dreak or knock it down 
when hatching — all features 
that insure big hatches — 
strong, bealthy, vigorous 
chicks. 


Equal to Incu- 
bator Costing 
Twice the Price 








IS YOUR INCUBATOR READY? 

You are perhaps planning on having 
a nice bunch of early chicks this year. 
Now don’t let your hatch be delayed by 
having to get your incubator ready after 


you have the eggs and it is time to set Cc ts Only 


the machine. Bring it out of its winter 
storing place and give it “the once over.” 


It is time these little items got attention. 





and silewed ie 


powts 
Both 


te use. degrees. Do not put the thermometer 

50 in water warmer than 105 degrees. We 

& 10 For A tneuboter never put the incubator thermometer into 

— Keo —— a — |the machine until the heat has been 
——BROODER Mone Seloras Se | Tequlated, or nearly 20. 

An equally big bereste. Dew. as cult west every eonh.af W ash out the inside of the incubator 

~ A, ~L—+| -? . + offer fe tho sonendion of tho inen= and disinfect carefully. Any good dis- 

Inst. Write for complete de- bator industry. Big low cost | infectant may be used for this. A two 


ecription. You will marvel at production makes ft possible. Or- : 
this value. Can't be dupli- der early direct from this ad, or percent solution of anv good, standard 


cated eleewhere in America. send for special catalog giving : . 2 

A trtumph of mechanical ta complete description of “both | stock or tar dip, is fine for this purpose. 

—— machines. | Write tor ies oP¥- | Tt is best to apply it with a spray pum 

wet DETROIT INCUBATOR COMPANY 9 | soraying the entire inside thoroly. 

|, Make sure that the regulator works 
freely and is not in any way hampered 
in its movements. 

If the glasses in the front are cracked 
$ or broken, replace them with new ones. 
gromts. 
iatch- 
bators 

















This is important as a draught may enter 
| thru a cracked glass. 

Remove the lamp and exterior fixings 
on the machine and clean them thoroly. 
| Shake sand about in the chimney to re- 
| move all soot. If new isinglass is needed, 
do not neglect to put it in. 

If it is a hot water machine, be sure to 
pour at least a bucketful of hot water 
thru the pipes so as to remove all particles 
lof dust and rust. 
Fill the pipes and light the lamp at 
least forty-eight hours before you are 
ready to put the eggs in the machine. 
| Do not heat the incubator too rapidly, 
and use a high registering thermometer 
until the heat is pretty well regulated.— 
ee 


TEST EGGS WITH ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 


Those who have electric lights on the 
farm will find them very handy to test the 
eggs that have been put into the incuba- 
tors. The manufacturer’s usual directions 








This is the year for biggest poultry 
Make every egg pay you bigmoney. 
ing is easy now. Radio-Round Inc 
have 16 patented features which Z 
make it practically se!f{-operating 
3 minutes a day takes care of 
everything—wonderful 
Radio-Round Inventions do 
all work automatically. 


New Kind of Hatcher 


Radio- Round is built round like 
*s nest—no cold corners. 


a her 
Big oi] tank saves constant 
filling. Only 6 quarts oil ¢ 
" tch. Auto 
er, Self-regulating 
. Attach nt. 
il : 































factory to you. 
Radio - Round Incubator Co 
~ 22 Wood St., Wayne, Neb. 


$$S$$ 



























For ieRic, Mik or Water, u 

AMERICAN PANS J are to test the eggs on the 7th and 14th 

ie & ony Mason ser. . . °° ‘ ~ 
flow down as chicks gat. Glare | days of incubation and this is essential if 
jar sho sup * eo a bs . . 

coated’ rust proof galvanized iron | the temperature of the machine is to be 
in two sections. o screws, 3 

soldered parts or wirestobreak.Ne kept even. Where one must take each egg 
chance to clog--chick» can't crow . . “ 

or get into pan and pollutecontents. | out and place it at the opening in the or- 
Jar need not be removed to fill or to . 

clean. Use JAPANNED PANS for | dinary lamp tester, if there are many eggs 
feeding sour milk, buttermilk " : . — 

an RICAN POULTRY Jour to go over the job becomes very tiresome. 

terson rr . . ° > 

Chis ean be accomplished in a short time 


Oldest, bereest, best poultry per. 
i year 75 cents. 2 years $1.00 of : . 
if one has a farm lighting plant by using a 


Pans. ZC eANs, 3129 i pans, bulb on an extension cord. 
J Se extra | Japanned 25e extra |. ned toe extra | There are three types of incubators; 
$s pase 8 Sheen’ ay 4 i those that have self-supporting trays, 
$3 burs 12 Galvanised Pave & American Poultry Joernal%yrs. | those in which the trays are free and the 
& tele Tab Section Peers small ones in which the tray cannot be re- 
moved from the machine. The work is 
pt Ane ‘ SE i jeasily done. With the self-supporting 
fs s) 2 28 | trays, pull a tray out and pass the bulb 
i eee \ rea beneath the tray and directly under the 
eggs. The operator can see in a moment 
the condition of each egg. If the trays are 
not self-supporting, a tray can be su 
ported between two blocks and the light 


HICKENS 
used in the same way. With the small 





























fasily Separated Prevents Cloe¢inge 


Is the thermometer accurate, and does | You can buy. 


the lamp need new wick and burner? | better. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96 


same. If they do not, either a new incu- py 
bator thermometer should be purchased | carry the 
or allowance made for the variations of | mail you a Brooder Heater and plans promptly. 








$4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 


No tools needed but saw and ham- 
It will do the work of 4 old hens and do it 


I want you to try my Brooder and will send y 


The best way to test the thermometer plans for making &, together win 9 Dutnam Brood. 
is to put both it anda clinical thermometer ons wey poly a) Say bathe Re magma 
in warm water and see if they test the | ever used, return the Heater in 30daysand get your 

money back. Your dealer will make you the same 
arantee. Ask him, but if he does not 
rooder Heater, send me $4.75 and I wil! 


Illustrated circular sent free on request. 





Burns 10 days wit 


Remember it is not how 
many you hatch that 
counts, but how many 
you raise. Chicks 
that hatch out weak and 
wobbly and live but a few 
days, mean nothing to you 
except trouble and loss, 


Queen Incubators 
Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 


A Queen costs but little more, and the extra chicks 
that live and grow soon pay the difference. Built of 
wine Redwood, which does not absorb the odor 
rom hatching chicks, to weaken later hatches. 
Queen hot water system prevents eggs from drying 
ind provides moi for batching chick. A 


I. PUTNAM 
Route 272-B 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


75 Post 
es Pate 


lel hae RGaclalale),| 











out a 


You will have ““luck’’ with chicks if you usea Queen. Ask 


send for free 


your or . 
Queen Incubator Co., 1118 MN. 


#4 Use the “SUCCESSFUL” 


To Insure 





sent for 10 cents. “‘Suc- 

” Grain Sprouters 
furnish green food—make 
hens lay in winter. Ask 
about my high-grade poul- 
try—all ng varieties. 


4. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 


Es is proved y the “Successful” 
year record. 

. eessful’’ for a sure success this year 
Sell more eggs and chickens—help feed the world. 


““ SUCCESSFUL”? snooven 


Write me a postal for book and prices, “‘Proper 
Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys” 


‘14th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Your Success 


‘ou want the “‘Suc- 








ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


FOR BABY 












saves lives of 
le Ls candle 


8 
revents clog 
is the 


; man 
easily? Send Ife in stamps for 






Gasoline tamos, 
tor free circular and 


PIEPGRAS LIGHT CO., 800 





Hens not ? USE 
: machines where the tray is fastened into 
Laying ° GER MOZONE the machine, take a wire and make a long 


Bead, Indigestion Cholara, Chickess Pon Sine Blacins, tee | handle for the light. Stick the light thru 
Trouble, evc.. amd keep them healthy. Hundreds of thou the opening where the lamp is put in and 
Popriy 20 pears. Our new FREE book. “pour ay, TROUSLES”, | pass it under the eggs, watchin each egg 
Ss eet acetone ae | 25, the light passes along. In this way, a 
or order by card. Sead uo money--pay postman Newsiee dene: | job usually very tedious, can be done in a | 








GEO. H. LEE CO, Dept. F-12, Omaha, Nebraska | Very few minutes.—I, M 


Chicks will make more 
rapid growth, if allowed 
toeat,drink and scratch 
Write es long 


ng t 
nights Artificial light takes the chil! off 
the brooder house, prevents crowding 


ng of carbon. Users sa 
it and most sat’ 


et. Generator gua ten years 
>» Do you have trouble with your 
tles erecking or fallin 

r than any other mant 


Di 
guaranteed to be stronge: oe 
mantles will fit all makes of gacoline lamps and lanterns. be 
sure to state whether you have a | or 2 mantle fixture. 


prices. s 
Powers Bldg, Tinley Park, fil 
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than electricity. Storm 
roof. Automatic tip c} met 
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Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock full of information about the feeding and 
rearing of chicks, culling of hens, etc. Tells how to kee? 


chickens healthy and how to 





make them . Whether 
. Conkey’s is worth 


dollars to you. betes in stampe to pay postage. 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO, 6543 Broadway, Clevelaod, 08 
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MARKING BABY CHICKS 


Marking chicks by means of toe punch- 
ing is a method that is growing in favor 
especially among farm poultry keepers. 
Contrary to expectation the hole in- 
creases in size as the chicken grows, 
making it s very simple matter to identify 
a fowl. 

The simple operation should be done 
while the chick is only a day or two old, 
or there will be bleeding. An ordinary 
inexpensive card punch may be used to 
puncture the web between the toes. 
This system is probably the least con- 
fusing way of marking the progeny from 
certain pens, and if one is in the hatching- 
egg business that is an important point. 
There are at least fifteen different marks 
or “brands” possible. 

Some poultry keepers advise toe clip- 
ping as a marking device, the operation 
to be performed early as with punching. 
This is not to be so highly advocated, 
for the appearance of a full-grown fow] 
is impaired by the loss of a toe. Then, too, 
toe clipping is not so accurate as toe 
punching, for oftentimes an accident will 
remove a member. 

The common objection to the use of 
leg bands is that they are more trouble- 
some to adjust, and that a chick soon 
outgrows one size and has to have another 
or else it suffers from the tight band.— 
G. A. C., lowa. 


SHELL, GRIT AND CHARCOAL 
For lime and grit we have used oyster- 
shell mostly, but if the flock is closely con- 
fined it is a good plan to have both oyster- 
shell and some coarse, hard grit, as this 
grit is sharper and better than oystershell. 
Without it hens will often have indiges- 
tion. If on range they will get plenty of 
grit to supplement that which the oyster- 
shell furnishes. The shells are primarily 
to supply lime for the egg shells. 
Charcoal is of no value as a food but it 
absorbs gases and helps keep the contents 
of the digestive tract in good condition. 
Most poultrymen keep charcoal before 
their flocks and it is a good plan for farm- 
ers to do the same, especially if they keep 
the flocks shut up. If you are burning 
wood the ashes will generally tontain much 
chareoal. Sometimes ground charcoal is 
mixed with the feed. Fed in this manner 
it will not do any harm but I have never 
liked to give it thus. The hens will eat it 
s they need it if it is pounded up and 
ced before them. Instinct seems to 
ike all animals eat such things when they 
eed them.—L. H. C., Kan. 


POULTRY CONTEST ANNOUNCE-~ 
MENT 


On March 14th the poultry contest 
announced in the February and March 
1922, issues of Successful Farming will 
lose. Figure up your records from March 
15, 1922, to March 14, 1923, and mail to 
the poultry editor of Successful Farming. 

Complete report must be filed not later 
that April 1, 1923. It must contain the 
amount and kind of stock on hand, feeds 
ised, gross and net income from eggs, live 
poultry and other sources, how marketed, 
breed used together with 300 words telling 

methods of care and management. 
Don’t forget to have your final report 
signed by your county agent and your 
local banker whose names you sent with 
our preliminary report. 
Birds on Hand March 14, 1923 
3 Pullets..... sve pleciadbes ° 


cerels Chicks 


tal returns from eggs 


l returns from chicks, broilers, ete........... 


Total returns from breeding stock... .. ovese 
Total expense of feeds. . pdgh «Ghai 


Feeds used beebe te080 60be oauns 


Your name.......... 


LED. £55 5 in 0 howduadcodioabde eee 













Here is the big- 
gest Incubatorvalue 
on the market today 
—a 140 Egg, California Redwood Wisconsin 
Incubator, complete, with all fixtures, set 
up ready to run, for only $13.25, freight 
paid East of Rockies. You take no risk in 
buying Wisconsin machines. On the market 
over 20 years. Sold on 30 days trial — 
money back guarantee. If you want a 
Brooder, too, you can have a 

140 EGG INCUBATOR & $ 1 725 
140 CHICK BROODER for — 


30 Days Trial 
















Watural Finish 
California 
Redwood 









If you prefer a larger Incubator 
order our next size machine— 
another big bargain — 


Freight Paid 


180 ony ne 15 180 snceroover - 22 


Remember we pay all freight charges East of the Rockies, If = want still larger machines 





we have them up to 500 egg capacity. Below we illustrate the 250 Egg size, and you can see 


it is a wonderful, well built machine at a bargain price. 


250 Egg Wisconsin $9975 ga Ci! DS 


Incubator, only . .« == 


250 Ege Incubator $31 
and Brooder,only . — 


Wisconsin Incubators and Brooders 
are made of genuine California Red- 
wood, Incubators finished in natural} 
color of wood — not painted to cover Direct from This Ad 
up inferior meterial. We have noth-§ Monew Back If Not Pleased 
ing to hide. It pays to find out what 

materials an incubator or brooder is made of before you buy—then you can tell 
which are the best values. Our Incubators have double walls, dead air space between, hot 
water heated, copper tanks and boilers, double glass in doors, roomy nursery, self-regulat- 
ing. Shipped complete with all fixtures, set up ready to run when you get them. Select the 
size you want — we give you 30 days trial, if not satistactory. return them and get your 
money. Or, write for eur New 1923 catalog. 


Wisconsin Wickless Oil Burning Colony Brooders 


Wickl blue flame, oil burning colony brooders are becoming very popular and the Wiscon- 
sin is without doubt the best on the market. Absolutely automatic control, easy to operate, 
needs practically no attention, can’t go out—can’t overflow, burns steady flame high or low, 
absolutely dependable and satisfactory. 
— 22 inch Canopy Colony Brooder, only $8.95 
32 inch Canopy Colony Brooder, only $15.55 
42 inch Canopy Colony Brooder, only $17.75 
140 Egg Incubator and 22" Colony Brooder, $21.25 
180 Egg Incubator and 32" Colony Brooder, $28.25 
F.- 3250 Egg Incubator and 32" Colony Brooder, $34.90 
° ~y: Freight Paid East of Rockies 


f Wisconsin Incubator Co. 
Box 12 RACINE, WISCONSIN 


You Can Order 







































Regular 50c copy, prepaid to your address (a short time only) for a Dime in coin or stamps. 
GEORGE BEUOY, R. R. No. 71, CEDAR VALE, KANSAS 






































What’s ( A P O N and 
A book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business and everything you will 
ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that show each stepin the operation. List of Capon 


Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent ‘‘Slips,” where to get the best and cheapest capon tools. Capons are 
immense eating. Big profitsrealized. Get wise. This book tells how. Copyrighted new and revised edition. 











Best Poultry Paper World’s Best 
Showing Champions in ali Breeds Poultry Journal 


and Full Page Art Chicken Pictures, 
You be the Judge! 


phew pen suitable ~ framing, 
with severalj seues during year. 
Months’ Trial 2 5 c 
Subscription 
ONE CENT U. 8S. STAMP ACCEPTED 


3 Months’ Trial 1 5c 
US lostampsaccepted. - 
Telis how to keep poultry with greatest profit; 100 to 163 es 


Monthly 80 to 120 pages. Practical 
onthly ; 28th .. Bestarticles; ex advice; profusely 
articles by foremost poultrymen. HMustrated. 1 ore. $1.00; 3 7.. $2.0 
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|} Pautiry Tribune, Depa, Mt: Morris, 1. | LReliable Poultry Journal Pub, Co., Dept, 266, Dayton, Obie 





ER’S FINE CATALOG 
offine bred Itry and incubators and brood- 
ers for 1928; choicest breeds illustrated and 
described ;howtomake henslay, grow chicks 
—all facts. Low priceon ng stock and 
my ey business. This book 
onlyl0c,8.H.Greider,Box 43, Rheems,Pa. 


Miller’s Poultry Guide 


Tells how experts hatch, feed and raise 
poultry for protits. Also quotes low prices 
on baby chicks, pure bred poultry, eggs 
for hatching, a hatchers, 
poultry supplies, etc. Fully f . Write teday. 
4. W. MILLER CO., Box 24, Rockford, tl, 
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all times Built of galvantzed ster! 

strong and durable Wickless st J.W. Myers 
vaiveless Flame instantly 

to any beat popires. No 


we care a= Reliable Standard Incubators 


— ne oder—no dust 


Seay 





RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO 
Box 5 QUINCY, ILL, U.S.A 
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ox 500, Berea. Ohio 
Pree._| International A Ancona eet Ascosa Cit 








>. 20 varieties. 50,000 wee 
to a cae 
or heav produc- 
tion. Miller Baby Chicks 
are shipped via arenala 
parcel post. Safe deliv- 
ery is guaranteed. Over 
‘ 10,000 pleased customers in 
@/ 48 States and Canada. Bi 
catalog free. 


MILLER 


\ 

ZOth Sea oy 
WRITE TODAY FO 
THIS BIG FREE BOOK 











Information FREE. Write Cedar Poultry Farm Hatchery, 
Raglewood Sta Dept. (, Independence, Mo- 





” BABY CHICKS 


Good breeding plus Proper In- 
cubation equals Healthy Chicks. 
Eges from personally Culled 
Stock, Largest and best Incu- 
bator known, furnishes an 
Chicks at lowest Cost 

Live arrival guaranteed FULL 











BABY CHICKS 


We furnish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg-pro- 
ducing stock. Flocks built directly 
from laying contest winners. We 
have 17 breeds. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue and price list. 











CHICKS 4" All xinée. Strictly purebred. 
poseetd ant and De 
Large illustrated State e Send 
for your copy a. We hetch the. BEST 

LESS ort Hatchery, Box 5, 
indsor, Missouri 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


wO8 _.. § Le. 


MATING BREEDING PENS 


The cockerel that heads the breeding 
pen is the hub of your poultry wheel. 
The hens are important also. They should 
| Sees good breeding back of them and 
good qualities themselves, but the parent- 

age of the cockerel and his form and color 
| is vital to the production of a good future 
flock. 

Suppose you have just a mixed up 
flock of ordinary layers and want to buy 
cockerels for them. Suppose you want 
five hundred pullets for the next year’s 
laying. Now suppose you could get cock- 
erels at a dollar each of the same kind 
as your hens, or five dollars each for 
cockerels whose mothers laid an average 
of fifty eggs more each year per. Suppose 
the use of the five dollar cockerels would 
increase the laying qualities of your pullets 
just a dozen eggs each. 

Five hundred dozen would pay for several 
cockerels, and the improvement would 
not stop with the first generation. Don’t 
make the mistake of taking anything 
for your breeding pens because it is handy. 
If we would demand laying records before 
buying cockerels it would soon become a 
custom to trapnest and keep records and 
sell cockerels on the records of their 
mothers, and this would be as great an 
advantage as buying a bull on the milk 
or butter record of his mother, which is the 
regular custom these days.—R. R., Kans. 





GOOD RECORDS SAVE MISTAKES 
Continued from page 93 


oping them—growing them fast dur- 
ing the summer. Always before, I had 
hand Ted them during the summer except 
for some small self-feeders but early lest 
spring we had a big out-door self-feeder 
built. It will hold ten or twelve bushels 
of scratch grain and about the same of 
mash and the chicks can help themselves. 
We never had young chicks grow so 
rapidly as these did and the labor of 
filling the feeder was reduced to the 
minimum. This seems to be quite an 
item, for with the feeder the younger 
chicks have plenty of chance to get what 
they want because the big feeder gives 
plenty of feeding space. But where one 
is feeding by hand, the bigger chicks 
get the bulk of the feed while the smaller 
ones are crowded away. And these lit tle 
ones must be culled out in the fall before 
the pullets go into the laying quarters. 
If more folks realized how much a chick 
has cost as soon as it is hatched, they 
would be less prodigal of chick life and 
would take more pains to raise all of them. 
Personally, I wouldn’t try to raise chicks 
without sour milk. To these 775 chicks, 
we fed 23 gallons, mainly during their 
first four or five weeks. We valued this 
at four cents a gallon or about fifty cents 
a hundred pounds. For some sections 
this is high, but sour milk is worth what 
|it costs in chick raising. Summing] Live 
j}up everything, oil for the incubators, 
|labor, depreciation on incubators at ten 
_percent and interest at six percent, the 
cost of each chick when ready to put into 
the brooder house was eleven cents. 
This is practically one-fifth of the 
entire cost of getting them up to six 
months of age. The entire cost of my 
370 pullets that were put into the laying 
house in September after deducting for 
the broilers sold, labor, depreciation and 
interest on the colony houses was fifty 
cents each. This counted nothing for 
their pasture because the brooder houses 
were early put in a corner of the cornfield 
and we thought the manure credit and 
the fact that they ate up some bugs and | —_——— 
worms that might have otherwise been 
troublesome about compensated for what 
pasture they got, 














Sturdy and Finely Bred 


Kerr’s Lively Chicks are bred 
from sturdy, utility type 
heavy layers, with cockerels 
direct from America’s great- 
est variety specialists. 

Selected cockerels of choice 
blood are sent from our breed- 
ing farm to farms to head 
our laying flocks. Pullets 
with extra good egg records 
become breeders. 

Kerr’s prices are only a frac- 
tion of fanciers’ prices, for 
the same quality. Send for 
Kerr’s Chick Book and prices. 

THE KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. 
(Members International Baby Chick Assn.) 

Box H, Frenchtown, N. J. 
pringfield, Mass. 











CHICKS 


14 Purebred Varieties 
Missouri's greatest Hatchery and 
Breeding Farms. 20,000 eggs incubated 
Gaily. Customers report ribbons won and 
laying all winter. Best service; 
est Prices. Live delivery GUARAN- 
ED. ilthseason. Catalog Free. 


BOOTH HATCHERY, Box SF, Clinton, Mo. 












chicks Ve ey grow big profit. 
five Delivery Garaniced. Poste paid. Big 
bp - rt - bf Ee 
Mary Maude Farms, 8s: 9g Portiand, Ind. 
Hy K PEDIGREED strong and 
ch nen S vieorous, trom 40 bre 


Postage Live arrival teed. Our 
from which to 
A month's! E. Member In 


national Bal ¥ Chick Association. Catalog F 
ABOB HATCHERIES, Box E, Gambier, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS wiz Susan? 
iy te 2 eee tana tos ont prices, 
a ee yg ay justrated Catalog free. 


rite today ee POULTRY Co.. 
Box SF, SOR, MISSOURI 


KNAPP’S Hi- GRADE CHICKS 


rt n Tyo ock 
for h ©G8 Prod andsome cai 

= ternational “Baby_ Chick Ass'n. ey ‘s 
Me Gitede’ Poulery oom Bou SF23, Shelby, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS °wresuce” 


Best Highest . Pure Bred Tom 


Rocks, Rhode Island 
Li — o_o, 


aluabie 
Poultry Farms, Box gQ7 Zeeiand.Mich. 
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These pullets cost fifty cents when 
they were six months old. They could 
have been sold for $1.50 when we in- 
yentoried them at that time. Now to 
account for the one dollar difference; is it 
clear gain? I believe it represents the 
value of experience, management and 
records. The cost of each fully matured 
pullet at six months depends upon the 
hatch and how many of those hatched 
are raised. It’s what one raises that really 
counts. If rats get into the colony house 
and kill a hundred or so, the loss makes 
the cost of a board floor look like two 
cents and if one skimps on feed, immature 
ynproductive pullets make this economy 
look like extravagance. Our charted 
experience was worth a dollar a pullet. 
Classified costs of hatching and develop- 
ing 370 pullets up until November 1,1922, 
on the Lewis White Farm: 
Costs of Hatching: 





Custom-Hatching chicks...... $16.00 
47 dozen hatching eggs... .. . 27.50 
82 chicks at 20 cents........ ; . 16.40 
12 gallon oil at 11 cents.............. 1.32 
10% depreciation on incubators. . 123.80 

Interest on $125 investment in incubator 
ob Gis wicccesta ’ 7.50 

Care of incubator—32 hours at 15 cents 
POP BOWE s 650 ocee ccvens. aeeuee 4.80 
Total cost for 775 chicks $86 .02 
Cost per chick...... lle. 


Cost ¢ rearing 370 pullets to six months of age 
Fe 


sith na< ken tahwes eo sone: Oe 
223 gallons of milk at 4 cents... = 8.92 
Hard coal for brooders........... : 14.50 
Mise. supplies, wire, lumber. . Pee 13.30 
132 hours labor at 15 cents. ‘ 19.70 
10% depreciation on brooder houses 

ORO. og wesc csess Soa diie 11.20 
6% interest on investment in same... . 6.72 
Depreciation on outdoor feeder... . . : 3.00 
6% interest on $30 investment........ 1.80 





tal $186 .67 


To 
Cost of Hatching 86 .02 





Total cost of hatching and rearing $272.69 








Credits: 

Springs sold and eaten......... psocee CA 

Cockerels and immature pullets on 
hand Nov. 1, twenty-six............ 12.12 
20 breeding cockerles at $1.50......... 30.00 
$84.82 

Total cost of hatching and rearing 370 
pullets..... EE OR ee .-.. $272.69 

Credit, by springs sold and cockerels 
OG Mash cbnndedosse <abddnses.oh 84.82 
$187.87 
Cost per pullet............ 50 cents 


THE MATING OF GEESE 


Of all our domestic fowls, geese are the 
most peculiar of all of them in several 
ways. With the wild or Canadian breed 
it is customary for one gander or male 
to mate with only one female, occasionally 
with two, but this is somewhat rare. 

The Chinese breed is much different 
than any of the others, inasmuch as one 
gander will frequently mate with five or 
ix females, ond commonly with faur or 
more, while the Toulouse, Emden and 
African usually mate with a single female 
or in pairs or occasionally with two fe- 
males, thus comprising a trio. 

Egyptian and Canadian ganders will 
not breed until they are two years old. 
While most yearlings of other breeds have 
breeding ability they are not often used, 
as they are at their best from three to five 
years of age and can then be kept from 
three to five years for breeding purposes, 
or until seven or eight years of age in most 
cases. Many ganders and females are 
good breeders at ten years of age and in 
extreme instances, ganders twenty years 
of age have been known. Geese are much 
pneee lived than any other of our domestic 
OWl1s, 

It is.a common practice to mate old 
females with young ganders and old 
ganders with young enaien. 

Matings with geese are often permanent 
inless changed by the breeder, and for 
this reason any matings that are to be 
hanged should be changed in the fall so 
that several months may elapse before the 
breeding season. Ganders are very savage 
during the breeding season and for: that 
ttason it is best to keep each mating 
venned to itself to prevent the ganders 
Qjuring each other.—G, H., C., Iowa, 





Husky, pure-bred, ready-made chicks for 
Safety, Certainty, Convenience, Economy 


Baby chicks solve the big problem of the poultry grower, whether commer- 
cial poultryman, general farmer or owner of back-yard flock. They wipe out 
all the trouble and risk of«nating, breeding and hatching. They permit you 
to plan your season’s work and then carry that plan out. They offer the 
quickest and best way to build a pure-bred, uniform flock. 


Merely order the number and kind of chicks you need. They will be de- 
livered in perfect condition, as many as you want when you want them, and 
usually at less cost than you could produce chicks of equal quality. Expert 
chick producers will supply any variety of chicks you need: choice business 
stock, show stock, popular or rare varieties. Try ready-made chicks this 


season and forget hatching troubles. 


You can have full confidence in the members of the International Baby 
Chick Association, all of whom are pledged to give you a square deal. Read 


their business code below: 


Ass’n Code of Business 
Ethics: “We pledge our earn- 
est co-operation with and pro- 
tection of the public through 
honest, truthful advertising — 
honest, upright business meth- 
ods—honest production and sale 
of chicks as represented.” 


This Emblem , 2 Your 





FREE:—Helpful literature on 
Care and Feeding of Baby 
Chicks, and list of Association 
members. Ask for them. Ad- 
dress: 


THE PRESIDENT, 
International Baby Chick 
iation, 


Boxs Davisville, R. f. 


Another Buckeye Achievement! The New Blue Flame 


Buckeye 


Colony 
Brooders 


Thousands Welcome the Only Oil-Burning Brooder 
that Equals the Famous Coal-Burning Buckeye— 


that gives the same steady heat, the same 
fire-safe certainty the same wonderful 
chick-raising results. Here it is at last, a wick- 
type Brooder, made in three sizes—with the 
same i » money-back Buckeye 
guarantee. 


There are more than 600,000 users of Buckeye 

and Incubators throughout the 
United States. All the principal state agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations, all 
the foremost poultry breeders, use Buckeyes. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co.,962 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


You can’t get Buckeye results with anything 
but a Buckeye. 


Which Catalog Shall We Send? No. 
24 describes Buckeye Oil - Burning 

all Buckeye Incubatorsfrom 65-5 @ 
egg to 600-egg capacity. Also a” 


Brooders; No. 36 describes our coal- 

burning brooders; No. 48 describes 

the 10,368-egg Buckeye a 
Mammoth. Writetody. @ °° 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Incubators and Brooders Te 


Ask the Buckeye 
User— He Knows 
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METHODS THAT SAVE CHICKS 


Feb., 1923 


Small Losses Spoil the Profits 


By M. COVERDELL 


erable increase in poultry profits could be realized with but 
very little additional effort, practically no more work at all. 

I know of no better method of impressing the above facts 
on the mind of the reader than to mention an instance which 
came under my personal observation one summer. A near- 
neighbor woman friend of mine, not wishing to go into the 
poultry business that season on a large scale, hatched off a few 
over one hundred chicksgn early spring. She was an excellent 
old “chicken granny,” I am willing to give her credit for that. 
Her chicks did finely; fairly bounced in their growth, and she 
lost scarcely a one till they began to feather out. Then she 
began neglecting them some- 
what—or at least, not taking 


T’ has been the writer’s personal observation that a consid- 


substance to adhere to the sides of the vessel, and if not re. 
moved shortly, clings to the vessel, rendering the water unfit 
for even a fowl to drink. 

If too much corn is fed the chicks, one may expect bowel 
disorders among the youngsters. Corn alone is far too heating 
during the summer months. I like to make it about one-third 
or one-half the regular chick ration, the balance being made up 
of the more cooling grains, especially wheat. 

I always try to have all grains cracked, believing that they 
are much easier to digest in that form, and not so Fikely to be 
long enough in assimilation to cause any digestive disorde Ts, 
which is not invariably true of the whole grains. 

I have found that best re. 
sults are realized with the 





as good care of them as while 
they were small. One would 
drop off here; another, there. 
Her number began to dwindle 
away. 

By the time the largest 
chicks were big enough to fry, 
this poor woman, at last 
aroused to action by her ap- 
parently unnecessary losses, 
had only sixty-five of the 
original one hundred chicks 
left. The climax to her “bad 
luck” came a little later, when 
the hinged flap to one of her 
chick coops dropped down and 
smothered twenty of her choice 
pullets 

At the high price prevailing 
for young poultry last season, 
it does not require an expert 
mathematician to figure 
whether this woman made 
any money or not out of her 
flock—indeed, it is a pretty 
safe bet that she did not raise 
enough poultry to pay the 
feed-bill and for the eggs set. 
A little care and foresight would have meant that each chick 
hatched out (or practically every one) would bring the owner 
one dollar. 

While chicks will thrive in hot weather if given proper at- 
tention and feed, it is a fact that a combination of causes ren- 
ders the hot segsson one of the most risky of the entire year. 

A single one of these causes may not prove so serious, but 
when the combined efforts of two or three of them are brought 
to bear upon the flock, the results are well-nigh disastrous. 
To the poultry-keeper who meets these obstacles before they 
really reach his flocks, we are inclined to point as a chicken- 
raiser who has unusually “good luck,”’ when it is a mere matter 
of brains and the application of common knowledge among 
good poultry-keepers. 

Until the chicks are pretty well feathered out, there is 
danger of their being fatally affected by sun-stroke, the thin 
skin and light bones of the head affording little protection 
from the penetrating rays of the sun. Ample shade for the 
chicks is the simple 
preventive for this 
danger. If it is not 
to be had from 
natural sources 
(trees. bushes or 
weeds), it should 
be manufactured 
by using artificial 
methods, such as 
tacking old boards 
on a low shed, or 
by stretching an 
old carpet or horse- 
blanket between 
four posts. An ar- 
rangement of this kind may be so fixed that it can be dropped 
on the sides and made to form a satisfactory protection for 
the chicks against rains. 

In close connection with the importance of ample shade 
for the chicks, comes pure, fresh water, which should be supplied 
every hour in the day. The large percentage of water composing 
the body of fowls, and the detrimental effect of extreme heat 
"pon the various tissues of the body, render it highly important 
that this element be not neglected. . 

Not only should the drinking-water be changedmany times 
during the heat of the day, but the vessel out of which the birds 
get their water supply must be thoroly washed out twice a day. 
The continuous dipping of their bills in the water, causes a slimy 





As chicks increase in size there is danger of crowding 





\S chicks by providing seif-feed- 
ers (the hopper type avoids 
waste and over-feeding of any 
single part of the ration). | 
like to use about one-third 
corn-chop (coarsely ground 
corn), by measurement; one- 
third bran, and- one-third 
shorts. I always sprinkle a 
little oilmeal and a few clean, 
fresh meat-scraps thru the 
mixture. This gives me what 
I call a dry oul 4 In separate 
little boxes, I place some small 
ained charcoal and some 
rst-grade grit, and consider 
these additons to the ration 
very important. Once or twice 
a week a slightly dampened 
mash forms a much-relished 
change of diet for the chicks. 
A little sprinkle of salt makes 
it all the more appetizing and 
acts as a condiment in keeping 
the bowels in normal condition. 
As the chicks rapidly develop 
in size, there is a tendency to 
over-crowd them in their quar- 
ters. While there may not always be an apparent loss by death 
among the flocks, there is a very material damage done the 
youngsters where they are jammed into small space, the breath- 
ing and re-breathing of the vitiated air causing a stunting of 
their png and they are not likely ever to reach a good, 
normal size. 
I like to pursue one of tvo plans, viz: House the chicks 
in coops about twice as spacious as is needed while the birds are 
small, which allows ample room for them when they approach 
maturity. Or, by keeping the chicks in coops only large enough 
to comfortably accommodate the youngsters in early life, 
dividing each flock as they gradually develop, and placing 
one-half or one-third of them in each coop, sufficient space 
may be provided. 
It is somewhat more economical to employ the latter method 
of housing, since, by the time the earliest chicks are old enough 
to divide the flocks the second time, they may be transferred 


to the regular poultry-houses. This is a very desirable plan 
from another stand- 


point, also: I like 
to teach the young- 
sters to use the 
roosts in the hen- 
house as soon 1s 
possible, and in this 
way we “kill two 
birds with one 
stone,” train the 
chicks to act like 
grown ups, and 
leave more coops 
available for other 
chicks. 

With the ap 
proach of the heat of summer, the poultry-keeper is likely 
to be somewhat careless in protecting his chicks as he should 
from rats and other animals. One of our neighbors lost filty 
fine chicks in just a few nights, recently, the rats carrying them 
away. A few years ago, I knew one poultryman who lost fifty 
chicks in a single night, and before he was aware of what ws 
wrong, the rats had made away with over 100 of his flock 
The varmints had worked under one corner of a large chick- 
coop, and had a sort of secret entrance to the inside, allowing 
them to pass the entire length of the coop, some fifteen feet long. 

izl the absolute necessity of admitting plenty © 
air to the chick-coops during the excessively hot weather, I ar- 
range openings on each side of the (Continued on page 100 
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Get Money-Making 
Hatches This Year 
From Old Trusty 


Yes, you can depend on Old Trusty 
to hatch out the highest average of 
strong, healthy chicks. 
owners tell you. If all the owners of 
Johnson-made incubators were to 
write to you, the mail carrier would 
bring you a letter a day for every 
day in the year, including Sundays 
and holidays, for several years, or 
thousands of letters every day for 
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Why? Let 












a whole year, and every letter would tell you about good results that were made 
with Old Trusty. _From coast to coast, and from Texas to the Northern Pines, 
Old Trusty is turning out money-making hatches for owners, year after year, and 








thousands of them are readers of Farm Journal. 


Poultry raisers who make the most money own a good incubator. There’s no 


irgument about that. The secret of getting high-priced eggs and high-priced eg 


broilers is in the time of year when the eggs are hatched. 


The first hatch generally pays for the incubator and setting of eggs, 

1 from then on your incubator is clear profit. 

An Old Trusty Incubator and Brooder is a combination that means a 
eady income month in and month out for as many years as you want to 
e the machines. They always mean big floeks of strong healthy chicks. 
lany of the machines that M. M. Johnson made and sold years ago are 
ill making big hatches today. 


You Can Always Depend on Old Trusty 


High average hatches are the rule rather than the e.cception with Old 
rusty. Recent reports of Old Trusty owners taken from 22 different 
tates show almost one-half the hatching records to be above 90%. 
Chree-fourths were above 80% and only one hatch as low as 71%. 
Old Trusty is built so you never have to worry about whether it will 
me through with a good hatch even in the coldest weather. Even folks 
vho never saw an incubator before get good results right from the start. 
That’s because Old Trusty is built by a practical engineer and poultry 
man. We don't put any fancy doo-dads or frills on Old Trusty to boost 
1e price, and we don't overlook anything that’s needed to make it a 
atisftactory incubator. 
If Old Trusty were made by any other concern it would cost a lot more 
1oney. But we are specialists in incubator building and our manufac- 
turing costs are kept down. We are emall-town folks and we work long 
ours. Most of our employees have been with us for years and have 
become expert in their work. All of this enables us to give you more for 


your money than you could possibly get anywhere else. 





¢ . 
Clay Center, v4 
Neb. BO Address... 0... ceeeeeees soupetéee 
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There are four handy Old Trusty sizes and all have our new improve- 
ments such as easy sliding, substantial metal egg trays—improved ven- 
tilation tubes, etc. All are built with pure copper hot water heating 
system and clear California Redwood case with triple sides, top and 
bottom. Old Trusty has every feature that takes the work, worry and 
guess-work out of making money with poultry. 


Don’t Dream—Don’t Wish— 
Start Now With Old Trusty 


First, get my new Old Trusty catalog and poultry book. You cannot 
possibly have any idea of the easy simple Johnson way of raising poultry 
for-profit until you look through this book. Intoit I have put down the @ 
best results of my 30 years’ experience and it gives you the idea 
and pointers that have helped thousands to get started on the road 
to big poultry profits. This book is a good deal like Old Trusty #@ 
Incubators—no fancy theories or misleading claims in it; 
simply the truth as we have found it in our own experience. # HH 
_ Right ave = making a little oore offer my wil Johnson 
interest you. Send me your name and address for a fre «“ ” 
copy of my book and tell me your poultry troubles pre 
too. We like to write letters that are helpful andy Clay Center, 
full of experience. Use the coupon or a postal i Yes, I will be glad 
you haven't time for a letter, but don't waityy to receive your new 
Get started now. Yours truly, Harry Johnson 1923 catalog 30-K and 
“Incubator Man.” Or preauced price on Old 


e rusty. 
M. M. Johnson 
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quick cash returns with a Sure Hatch Incubator. 





Thousande of Satisfied Users 
have made good money out of Sure Hatch Incubators 





during the 24 years they have been on the market. Easy 
and umple to operate, No experience necessary. Com- 
plete instructions with each machine, 

And Sure Hatch Fresh Air Colony Brooders raise ail 
the chicks and make the business pay. 

Quick shipments from Fr t or Chi 
Send for FREE CATALOG and 
1923 Special Prices 

SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 22 Fremont, Neb. 


Make Big Money 


Hatching Chicks New Way 


Don’t lose baby chicks in hatching. “y got 79 
chicks out of 79 fertile eggs with a Favorite,” 

writes John Klasner, 1004 E. Seventh Street, 
Alton, IL Poultry raisers who know use the 


FAVORITE INCUBATOR 


Double - walled through- 
out, automatic heat con- 
trol with heavy copper 

















pureery—® shenri 
hatcher et * price. 


Free Book 


Write today for Free 
k explaining our 

amazin fo w-price offer and money-back guar- 

antee. Jrite now—a post card will do—to the 








LEAHY MFG. CO, 101 Sth St., — ———j 
$Q.50 PROGRESSIVE | ings between them being not 
9: For 155 Ege INCU BATOR half-inch wide. Another plan I have used 


California Red wood case—Double walls. 
Copper Hot Water Tank. Self regulation 
automatic ventilator. Dee p nursery. 
Tested Thermometer. Egg Tester. Every- 
thing complete—set up—guaranteed. 

With 156 Chick Hot Water Brooder only $14.25. Order direct. 
Progressive Incubator Company, Box 85, Racine, Wis. | 








pono i profits. Pedigreed. Trap, 
cuicas nested. Egg bred for 22 years. Lay, 
€ecs 265 to 301 eggs per year. Winner 
PELLETS | at 50 shows and laying contests 
FERS Large vigofbus, whute. shapely 


MALES Satisfaction or money back. 
Write Ge Worlds Lergrt Laghere Farms tor prices and complete 





GEO. B. FERRIS, 932Boion, Grand Rapids, Mich 72s, 


Quality Chicks | 


Half a million at new low prices. 
Write today for FREE copy of our 
complete, new, pure-bred chick cata- 
““log. Ever breed illustrated. 

« postcard willl bring :t. 


MURRAY McMURRAY 
Box 3, Webster City, lowa | 


exo POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1923 hasmany colored 
plates of*fowls true to life. It tells al) | 
about chickens, thelr prices, their care 
diseases and remedies. All about Incubators, 
their prices and their operation. Al! about poultry 
houses and how to build them, It’s an encyclo 
pedia of chickendom. You need it, Onty 20c. 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 931, Freeport, mM. 


ce) Money Making gPoultry 






















Our special a arieties pure bred chickens, tur- 
~aitp wrese ——q “Prise wpe. Hest stock and 

Mis prices; oldest farm; 3gth year. Fine ea’ 
H, H. JONES CO,, Box 3g Des Moines, lows. 











A FARM WOMAN’S POULTS 
Texas is not the only state that can 
row turkeys, according to an ambitious 


arm woman in northern Iowa. She is 
demonstrating What can be done with 
very little extra work. There is no denying 
that turkeys, when they do live and thrive, 
are a most valuable crop, but it is equally 
true that rarely more than half of the 
young poults hatched go thru to maturity. 

Last spring Mrs. B had five turkey 
hens and one tom. The hens stole nests, 
and in due time seventy-two little turkeys 
were hatched. Turkey eggs always hatch 
practically 100 percent, for they are 
all fertile; the troubles come later. 

Thirty-six beautiful birds survived the 
summer. This is the way Mrs. B was 
able to raise such a high percentage of 
her hatch: 

She kept the little turkeys penned up 
for ten days, and during this time fed 
them only sour milk, oatmeal, and dande- 
lions. It kept her scratching, she said, 
to provide the dandelions, but it also 
helped to rid her lawn of the pest. 

At the end of this time they were 
turned out to roam over the farm, but 
for two weeks she rounded them all up 
every night and drove them into a shed. 
When this period of training was over, 
they came —_ regularly without any 
further attention being necessary. While 
small, they were fed on oatmeal, then 
were graduated to whole oats. After the 
oats were harvested the flock lived on the 
fallen grain and the grasshoppers in the 
stubbles. 

Mrs. B has tried to teach them to eat 
shelled corn, but they prefer oats, she 
says. They are not very fat, but they 
have built up remarkably large frames. 

A short fattening period will put them 
in splendid weight for sale—G. A. C. 

METHODS THAT SAVE CHICKS 

Continued from page 98 
coops, slatting them with little strips of 


lumber about like ordinary lath, the open- 
over a 


is that of tacking some screen-wire or 
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THE NEW 1923 





INCUBATOR 


NEW LOW 
PRICES 


The new patented corrnu- 
gated redwood and press 
board combination walls 
again reduces X-Ray oper 
ating costs by steadily 
holding all the heat and 
moisture in just the right 
degree. This new feature 
is the greatest improvement ever made on any 
incubator. It saves work, worry and expense 
makes X-Ray Perfected Incubator and Brooder 
positively automatic in operation. 

1923 X-RAY 
Surest and Easiest to Operate 

It has 20 other exclusive features. 

It will pay you to throw away your old-fash 
joned, out-of-date machine and use new 192% 
X-Ray Perfected Incubator and Brooder. Get 
every chick and save work, worry and expense. 
You must know about this wonderful new ma- 
chine. Our 1923 X-Ray book tells the story 
Sent Free for your name and address. Write 
quick. New books and machines going fast. 

We prepay transportation charges. 

X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
230 Des Moines St. Des Moines, Iowa 
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PeARt OR! a 
-prepares food for good 4 


hy le ts for 
hens the ae e ~- 
gives hens Send name of your dealer 
10¢ for Ib.pkg. prepaid. 
package. 








World’s Best 
Poultry Books 


ree Catalogue on Requ 
pohint elylatest and most reliable cet. 
earning books on Houses, Fixtures, F 
ing, Culling, Use of ‘Lights,’ "Incubating, 
Brooding, Prolific Egg Yield, Back-Yard 
Poultry Keeping, etc. Do not grope in 
dark “Know your business.’’ Post card 
orletter brings FREE catalogue. 3 [ae, 3a pence. 
RELIABLE POULTRY JOURNAL PUB. Dept.266, Dayton, 0. 
FEEDING 


) SECRETS FREE 


“Feeding Secreta of Famous Poultrymen”,s 











small-mesh netting over a good sized open- 
ing in each end of the coops. 
ings should be well up toward the roofs 
of the coops, so beating rains will not 
drive in, and also, to insure against the 
birds sitting in a direct draft, as they 
would if the openings were at the bottom 
of the coops. 

While the chicks are small and their 
droppings light, there is little accumula- 
tion of filth and the effect of its presence 
is scarcely noticeable. It finally will col- 
lect, however, in large enough quantities 
to impair the health of the chicks. 

As the chicks grow larger and their 
droppings increase rapidly in size, the 
accumilation of filth is a much greater 
menace to the health of the birds, and 
often lays the foundation of some dan- 
gerous disease in the- flock. 

In order to lighten the rather tedious 


A| job of keeping the chick-c oops well cleaned 


out, I have found it a great plan to scatter 
fine straw or barn-floor chaff on the floor 
of the coops when the chicks begin to 
occupy them. This prevents the droppings 
from adhering so close to the floor as it 
usually does, and it can readily be drawn 
out, leaving ‘the floor dry and clean. 
Where the straw or chaff is not avail- 
able, I sometimes use an old piece of 
burlap or a gunny-sack to line the floor, 
and this ¢an be drawn out when it is de- 
sired to clean the coops. A light sprinkling 


|of the chick floors with fine wood ashes 


or some slaked lime, tends to keep the 
air sweetened and works against the 
development of poultry pests. 


These open- | 






ruly remarkable book. Tells the secreto! win- 
ter eggs; how to push the late pullets; how to 
brooder chicks; and hundreds of other 
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Get expertinstructions. Wow to sprout any kind of grain 
and any amount, without expensive sprouter; how to prepare 
your own buttermilk mash with your own grain, cheaper and 


better than you can buy it; how to fe¢d same in “ special 

manner” to poultry and livestock, smallest or largest quanti- 

ties. Furnishes excellent feed and conditioner. Big increase 

in egg, milk and meat production, Simple and inexpensive. 

Sell nothing but useful information. Send 3 Dimes. 
Herman Zerwick, 602 Michigan —— Ind. 

Wyckoff—Tancred 
WHITE LEGHORN 
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503 Franklin St. Kirksville, Mo. 


BABY CHICKS 
een es 
Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Bos Cio aha 


men ee 

1949 COCKERELS, 49 varieties. Hatching eggs; 

Free Book. Ave Brothers, Box 12, Blair, Nebr. 
Successful Farming advertisers must make 

good their promises. It is our business to 
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FEEDING YOUNG CHICKS 


The proper feeding of growing chicks 
plays a very important part in improving 
the flock. In fact, it is nearly as important 
as the corr ct feeding of the laying hens. 

If the chicks are to be a valuable addi- 
tion to the flock, they must form muscles 
and feathers early, and to do this, it 
is necessary that they be fed liberal 
quantities of animal protein. As the yolk 
of the egg is taken into the body of the 
chick before hatching, no food is required 
for forty-eight hours after removing from 
the incubator. But during this time 
water and oystershell should be kept be- 
fore them. Beyond this, all that is re- 
quired for the first forty-eight hours of the 
chick’s life is a warm, comfortable place, 
where it will not be too crowded and where 
it can soon gain strength. 

The chicks’ first feed consists of dry 
bread crumbs or rolled oats. This is 
given in limited quantities but often. 
We feed the young chickens at least five 
times a day for the first week. Both 
milk and water should be kept before 
them in fountains. However, if milk is 
unobtainable, a hard-boiled egg for each 
fifty chicks is chopped and added to the 
bread crumbs or oatmeal. This furnishes 
the needed protein. But it does not fur- 
nish the needed vitamines so this must 
be provided in some other way. Green 
foods contain the vitamines but if they 
are fed in this way, the vegetable matter 
must be kept before them at all times. 

By the time the chicks are a week old 
the bread crumbs or oatmeal may be 
gradually replaced with chops and millet 
seed for scratch feed and a mash made 
as follows can be fed in a self-feeding 
hopper: 100 pounds bran; 100 pounds 
shorts; and 50 pounds meat scrap. 

This mash should be fed thruout the 
summer and should always be found in 
the self-feeding hopper. 

When the chicks are six weeks old, 
the corn chop and millet seed may be 
changed to wheat and kafir, also cracked 
corn. 

Most of the chick losses may be traced 
to improper temperature, a shortage of 
anieaal protein in the ration and over- 
feeding during the first few days of the 
chick’s life, But after the first few days 
feed liberally. This not only means feeding 
for early marketing of the cockerels, but 
feeding the pullets for early eggs. 

Our broilers are ready for market at 
the age of ten weeks and our pullets start 
laying at the age of six months. This is 
early enough as a pullet that starts laying 
in July or August will molt in the fall 
when eggs are a good price.—N. P. 


SANITARY CHICKEN TROUGH 


Quite often the farmer or the farmer’s 
wife is confronted with the problem of 
keeping the drinking water for poultry 
This can only be done when the 


clean. 
poultry cannot step into the water. We 
have found that a trough made according 


to the following directions is very satis- 
lactory: 

The bottom or base of the trough is 
best made of good, clear white pine, 
about four feet long, one foot wide, 
five or six inches deep, so well nailed 
together that it will be water tight. 

Next, make a frame of the same length 

and width as the base, from strong four- 
inch stuff. It is held up above the base of 
the trough about ten inches by four pieces 
of two by fours which are nailed inside 
the trough, and are also nailed irside the 
frame at the top. 
_ A few laths are needed next. Cut them 
into lengths sufficient to allow them to be 
nailed on to both the frame at the top 
and to the base of the trough. These 
strips are nailed perpendicularly to the 
trough, and should be placed at intervals 
of about four inches. A board placed 
loosely on the frame will keep the fowls 
out of the trough, which will then be 
ready for use.—R. J. C., Kans, 
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In every way this incubator is the 
equal of those retailing in the ordi- 
nary way at from $7.50 to $10. 


This very low price is made possible i in just 
one way. We make the incubators in our own 
factory, and we make them by the thousand. 


This incubator is endorsed by hundreds of 
users—by smaller poultry men, and for the 
special hatches on the big poultry farms. It 
is so simple and easy to operate, almost per- 
fect results are certain. 


Made entirely of galvanized steel—not 
tin. Heated by hot air from an oil burning 
lamp suspended underneath. Double walls 
throughout. Heat regulated by a reliable 
thermostat. Glass windows on top. Moisture 
= in egg chamber. Size 18 x 15% inches 

igh. Shipping weight 18 pounds. So the 
cost by freight is very small. 


187 J 3721, 


(If shipped from St, Paul or Kansas City, 
Price complete, $4.95.) 


Price complete: $4.85. 


Order this incubator direct from this ad- 
vertisement. Your money refunded if you 
are not more than pleased. 
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Poultry 
supply FREE 


You can save many dollars on your poultry 
supplies by simply writing for your Free Copy 
me Montgomery Ward’s Poultry Supply Cata- 
ogue. 

t is filled with bargains—This 50 egg Red 
Hen Incubator for $4.85! And there are dozens 
more of just such astounding offers. 

Every poultry fancier, every farm home 
should have this Catalogue. It will save you 
dollars on everything you need to buy. It also 
shows wonderful money saving bargains in all 
farm equipment, dairy supplies, gas engines, 
farm implements and cream separators at a 
saving of one-third. 

‘ Write for this Poultry Supply Catalogue to- 
ay 
Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept.60-D 


Montgomery | Ward & Co. 


St. Paul 






This Canopy-Brooder 
£,10 Days At Our Risk 


- sir! Just to prove to you that the 
NO-COLD BROODER STOVE is the best canopy 

on the market, we will let you try it on your own wn little chicks 
for 10 days at our risk. Then if you don’t say it’ sthe best you 
eversaw at any price, ship it back tous and you won't be out onecent, 


_ The No-Cold Brooder Stove 
Guaranteed to Satisfy 


The burner of the “No-Cold” is wickless, It starts on oil and 
iosmoke. N No coal to 
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relied on. They point the way to square deals. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All styles 150 Ny secret of getti eiting winter eggs, 
and copy of ““The Full Egg Basket.’” 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 9 yok 
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MANKATO [NCUBATORS 


THE OLD RELIABLE HATCHER 


with a record. Made by experts 
of 28 years’ experience buildin: 
and operating incubators an 
raising poultry. Wonderful special features, makes 
the Mankato the leader of all incubators. I¢ 
hatches the highest per cent of strong chicks in 
climate, winter or summer. t west 
price under wrong Ly ee. It is the 
one high class nat er that is made right and sold 
right. Don't riment, get the dependable 
quality Mankato 1 has stood the test of time, 


NO BETTER INCUBATOR MADE 
Well mae of best material in natural red wood 
three thicknesses of walls, heavy pure copper hot 
water tank and ay oy ~ automatic regulator, 
correct ventilation. ty lamp, large ol] tank— 
one filling to hatch, high nurse: ry, tested thermo- 
meter, etc. Heavy, well insulated wall construc- 
tion and special double heating system insures 
uniform temperature and highest percent batches. 


















Largest 
factory 
in the 

Northe 
west. 








Krood stoves 
Rrooders for Outdoor and Indoor Use. 
Big pew annual book and catalog free. 


Mankato Incubator Co. Bo ortes “wine wa 
Box 709 Mankato, Minn. J %* !o free book 


BARRED P, ROCKS 


At IMinois Laying Contest 












Quick 
1m Delivery from face 
mm tory at factory 
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EVERLAY LEGHORNS 


ben! Wonderful winter lay- 
orld Record layers Ameri- 
— = winners New York- 







he beautiful bost: 
= Big white cage. 
ean Egg Contest’ Grea 
Chicago. Hardy, vigorous y makers. 
Eges, Chicks, chdewed ont at. Catalog free. 
EVERLAY FARM Box 2 Portiand, ind, 


Chickens, Bronze, Hol- 





55 Varieties, land, Bourbon Red Tur- 


keys, Toulous Embden, African, China 
Geese; Guineas; Stock and Eggs. Incuba- 
tors and Brooders, Also Holstein Cattle 

gatalog Free 
Box 52, Good Thunder, Minnesota 


BABY CHICKS FOR1923. ‘Twelve pure- 

bred varieties. Quick shipments. Post- 

5 paid. 97% live del. guaranteed. Prices 

lower than ever. Writefor copy of our illustrated 
folder catalog befere etume. Lawton A. Reiling, 
Box 83-58, Bellevue, lowa 








PURE-BRED POULTRY "22° 


able varietie 


Also EGGS and BABY 
WCKS, Belgian B Jares, Incubators Sroowere, 
5. Mlustreted Catalog coals Rew Tiss ‘STisess 

Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box $0, 








@ Choice, pure-bred northern raised, Fow!ls, 
y ees, incubators at reduced prices. te 
ca’s great yory farm. 30th year. Valu- 
able new 100-page book and catalog free. 


R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box 826 Mankato, Minn, 


QUALITY Chicks & Eggs 








eties. Best laying strains. Incubate 15,000 eggs daily. 
Catalog free Reasonable prices. Free live delivery. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 





~~ mony poe wt ties hy L “<, test . 
fa CHIX Leadir ah ae + Postpaid. I oe obtained from the 


cent live delivery guaranteed. Catalog and full partica- 


lare fr Referer Banks 
x SIE BS iH ATCHE RY, Box 503, Lincoln, Ml. 
Albert Sieb, Prop... Member lI. B.C. A. 
Wouy AND. Pp, ARK BRAHMA 
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RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 965, Riverdale, N.J. 


68 BREED Fine purebred chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, fowls, 

, baby chicks. Priceslow. America’s finest poultry 

) TH izes. Large catalog, 5C. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Bian. 


and EGGS of lah Record Layers, 8. 
C.White and Black Leghorns,Anconas and 
CHI § ks. Very nee ssonable. Catalog Free 
Van Driest Farms, Rox Y, Cedar Grove ‘isc. 





















i 5,pets 
Lowest pricea. Catalog| free. Fairview Farm, EB _ Bina. 


Peek T § DUCKLINGS f°.shice, sno NY. 


65 BREEDS, Fine poultry. Chicks, Eggs, Incubators, 


Broodera. Catalog Free. Titmer Thompeen. Elmore, Bina 
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| _ Poultry specialists say 
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HANDLING INCUBATOR EGGS 


When our incubator is set, the eggs are 
turned twice daily and I never open the 
incubator without rolling and shuffling 
the eggs about. Much turning and rolling 
prevents cripples in a hatch of chicks. 
In turning, we remove two rows from the 
end of the tray toward the person who is 
doing the turning. Then, placing both 
hands over the eggs at the further end 
of the tray, the eggs are all gently rolled 
toward the empty end. Afterall have been 
turned the eggs are replaced in the op- 
posite end of the tray. 


Every time the trays are removed, they 


lare reversed before putting them back. 


As our incubator has two trays to one 
machine, they are put in opposite sides of 
| the machine every time they are removed. 
The last turning is on the evening of 
the eighteenth day. After that the trays 
are reversed daily without airing or rolling 
the eggs. 


“Eggs are fresh 
air fiends,” and that being the case we 
know that plenty of fresh air is required 
to bring off a successful hatch. For that 
reason a cellar is not suitable as it is 
generally poorly ventilated. The ideal 


|room for hatching purposes is one where 


there are windows in opposite sides so 
that an abundance of fresh air may be 
supplied at all times. 

Many people are puzzled at the inability 
of so many chicks to get out of the shell. 
It is nothing in the world but the result of 
poisonous gasses which are thrown off 
from the chick’s development, and which, 
if it is not forced out of the incubator 
room with fresh air, will poison the chicks 
about the eighteenth day. When this 
fact is generally understood and treated 
accordingly, thousands of chicks will be 
saved every year.—N. P. 


STEAMED GREENS FOR POULTRY 
The furnishing of green food for poultry 








THEO. FRANZ, | 


in winter, especially in the northern 
states, is often a serious problem to the 
poultryman who is forced to depend upon 
beets, turnips, cabbage and such roots. 
The fowls naturally consume these very 
slowly and often do not eat all that they 
require because the vegetables soon be- 
come chilled or frozen. 

A few winters ago I found myself con- 
siderably handicapped for lack of green 
food for my flock and not being provided 
with a sprouter for oats I sought to sub- 
stitute by the use of steamed clover and 
alfalfa. The result was surprising. A dish 
of these warm and steaming greens placed 





64 BREEDS Ret Petane aon | 


5,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS. 12 vari- | 


before the fowls would disappear in a few 
minutes and, by close observation, I was 
able to supply them in proper proportion 
ito balance the grain and mash ration. 

No record was kept during a part of 
the winter, and no experimenting was 
done, so I am unable to say what the 
exact benefits were from this system, but 
|I am sure that the pen of twenty-five 
| hens produced more eggs than we ever 
same number of fowls 
| before, and it is my belief that the dishes 
lof tempting, warm greens were directly 
responsible. 

There is little or no trouble in preparing 
|steamed clover or alfalfa as it is merely | 
| placed in a kettle of warm water over | 
night and, when 
pint or so of sealding water is poured | 


‘over it. The soaking in warm water fills | 


stems and leaves and 
makes them tender, while the scaldin 
liberates a tempting aroma 

| bring the laziest hen off the roost. 

It is my practice to feed the greens in| 
the mornmg before scattering the scratch 
feed in the litter and, after the last leaf 
| or stem has vanished, the hens are usually 

singing and scratching away in ‘solid 

contentment.—G. H. 


out the smaller 


Feb., 1923 


Our Big free Catalog Folder 
tells all about the Berrer 
Sol-Hot—the wickless Oil Burn- 
ing Canopy Brooder that is in a 
class by itself—years ahead of all others. 
Don't fail to get this free book~learn .how the 


NEW IMPROVED 
~ ~~ “~ > 


4] eS 
WILL RAISE ’EM ALL 
Every chick you hatch or buy has a good chance 
to live if you raise them with a Sol-Hot Canopy 
Brooder. If you raise chickens you owe it to youre 
seif to learn about the Sol-Hot—it will completely 
solve your brooder problem. 


H. M. Sheer Co.," ‘Quincy ,[llinois 


This brooder is a chick-saver and a money 
er. It raises more and © chicks, at 
lesa cost than other brooders. Stove is 
in the world to hold fire—air-tight and self- 
ing. It burns soft coal—the 
ler fuel—perfectly. Cuts 
fuel y in 
burn hard coal, wood, 
e, etc, Regulator main- 

. tains even heat night and 

s day. No trouble. 

@ for 500 or 1000 





Every time —— a chick 
you're —_ mple methods 
of feeding and care will save 98%. 
Prof. Quisenberry, world’s foremost =I] 
goer authority, tells you how in his 96-page 
book, liars and Sense in the 
Business”, which he will gladly 
mail you. Outlines over 1000 try se- 
crets and methods used by 46,000 successful! 
itry raisers. No cost. No obligation— 
just send name for Free 
However, if you enclose 25c, we will send you 
25 colored celluloid leg bands to mark your 
best layers without using trap nests. Mention 
breed ofhens. T. E. QUISENBERRY, Dean 
AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL, 
Desk 823, 7 City, Mo. 

















Rid your poultry of 


LICE-“-MITES 





removed to drain, ay 


that wa 






(CLEAN, them out—quickly, cheaply. 
Kill-Lice rids flocks and oultry houses of all insect 

| vermin. Highly concentrated—add your own filler tore- 
| ducestrength. ow ge Peay makes ten.Positively guaran- 
teed or money back. 692. 48c: 14.02. 98c delivered. Remit 
or pay postman on arrival. Send today for list of proved 
farmand houssboldsanttary products. Agents wanted 
Uuility Mereantile Co., 38 Virginia Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 








im season. Incubators. oes, Ca and 
“Grower's Gaide,” 2c nm honest deal. 
Write today. HENRY rrue. Farmer- 
Poultryman, Bex 610, Freeport, ou. 


| S PFILE’S 6&6 VARIETIES 
farm-raised Land and Water-Fow Eggs 








Hatched right and 


CHICKS sc 
orobred varieties. 


Catalog Free. Mammoth Hatchery, men son, Glen Bltyn, I'!. 

WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a 
Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock 
compounds. Imperial Co., D-11, Parsons, Kansas. 
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BUILDING BROODER HOUSES 


If you are planning on building brooder 
houses this spring, you cannot do better 
than to erect at least two of the portable 
colony houses. 

Our colony houses are 8x12 feet in 
size. The height in rear is four feet and 
the front is six feet. The shed or single- 
slope roofs are best adapted to portable 
houses. It is one of the easiest styles to 
construct and allows a high front to the 
house. It furnishes a northern slope for 
the roof on which roofing paper will last 
longer than on a roof which faces the 
south. 

The fronts of ours have two windows 
and one muslin curtain. The muslin is a 
coarse, heavy grade of the unbleached 
fabric. It is thin enough to allow a slow 
circulation of air without a draft forming. 

If the soil where the house is to stand 
is light, sandy, well-drained ground, a 
dirt floor is satisfactory. This should be 
built up two to six inches higher than the 
surrounding outside ground. If the colony 
houses are not moved from year to year 
the top-soil should be taken off before the 
young chickens are put in, and refilled 
with fresh sand, or fine gravel and earth 
mixed. 

Roosts are placed lengthwise across the 
colony house. They are about eight inches 
from the floor and are three feet wide. 
They are mere frames covered with fine 
mesh poultry netting, which prevents 
the young chickens from falling thru. 

The advantages which the portable 
house has over the ones that are station- 
ary are many and varied. Some of the 
greatest follow: They are built on runners 
so are easily moved, after harvest, to 
the edge of the grain field. Here the grow- 
ing chickens soon utilize the shattered, 
vaste grain. In the spring, as soon as the 
chicks are big enough to roost, the houses 
may be moved to the edge of the corn-| 
field. Here they will pick up worms, 
grasshoppers, bugs, green food, etc., all 
of which is conducive to rapid growth. 
The colony houses may be moved to new 
ground each season thus lessening the 
danger from gape worms or infectious 
diseases, such as tuberculosis. Another 
great advantage lies in the fact that with 
the portable houses the young chickens 
and the mature stock may be kept well 
separated. This is a good idea, as the 
chicks should never be crowded or over- 


run.—N. P. 





EACH CULL SOLD SAVES $1.80 


“Too busy to cull the hens,” said Henry 
Sidebottom to his daughter when she 
urged him to go with her to the local 
culling demonstration. “But each cull 
we throw out will save us $1.80 during the 
next year alone,” Margaret shot back 
whereupon she multiplied the thirty 
probable culls by $1.80 and showed 
Henry that his time that afternoon would 
be worth $54, or approximately $10 an 
hour. Henry thought this was pretty good 
pay, so he went. The next day, he and 
Margaret found thirty-four culls in their 
flock instead of thirty. 

In a flock where accurate records were 
kept, twelve equally good hens, so far as 
size and vigor were concerned, were put 
into each of two pens. The eggs laid were 
carefully recorded as was also the amount 
of feed consumed. The first pen was not 
culled at all; from the second pen four 
culls were removed. During the next 
year, the dozen hens not culled ate 900) 
pounds of feed which cost $20.70 and laid 
100 dozen eggs. The eight hens that re- 
mained in the other pen also laid a hun- 
dred dozen eggs but they ate only 600 
pounds of feed which cost $13.60. The 
four hens thrown out had reduced the feed 
cost by $7.10 or $1.78 for each hen culled 
out. The bigger the flock, the more im- 
portant it is to cull and the more the 
owner stands to earn for each hour spent 
at this work.—I. J. M., Ind. 
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COMPLETE and READY to USE 


The Aerial-A receiving set is sold with aerial, batteries, phones, tube and Insulators. Can be 
set up in less than an hour. 

Listen to the concerts, news, weather reports, crop reports, sports, lectures, ete. There is 
nothing like the Aerial-A receiving set for spending an enjoyable evening at home. 

Simple to operate. Perfectly constructed. 


“Better Than The Best” 








The 
Tube 


Aerial-A__‘ the ideal receiving set for you. There are two dials ner tuning and one rheostat 
forlighting bulb. The wiring connections are at the back of the machipe, for ease in con- 
necting, and to increase the beauty of the set and eliminate confusion. 


PRICE COMPLETE $35.00 
Do You Need Radio Supplies? 


All merchandise offered is Standard, Guaranteed, and is of perfect workmanship. Mail orders 
must include postage. TERMS—Money Orders with Orders—Checks not accepted. 








er ee 2.50 
24.00 A Battery, 100 amp. 6V |... |! ber S $e eee Seeteem:... F2 
19.00 A Battery, 80 amp. 6V .....- 11.45 iw "35 
14.50 A Battery, 60 amp. 6V ...:.: 8.75 : Sra Soe -°, 
egg i Faia 32 1.50 Multi Jack: .-........ Het 
75 High Quality Dial |*+!!''1": "20 et. ie 
5.00 23 Pl Variable Cond... .°: 1.65 7 an ae “60 
5.50 43 Pl Variable Cond. 1.95 -70 Open C trowult Jack..........+- -60 
4.50 Variometer, guaranteed j “high ; ‘85 Closed Circuit rf 
quality 2.40 12 i 00 2 ¢ ane 7. : a .80 
a “ 5 tt. Coils No ospehor ronze 
4.25 * quality oupler, guaranteed high 22 a a Tinned W ire, Deisewar 277" xr 
a 24 a _ .40 K.D. Crystal Detector. 
3.00 Battery 2236 V. Variable, high- Magnet Wire 20% dise ount. off li st 
» Ay ’ » tare 1.45 $ 3.00 Radio Frequency Tran formers $1.65 
1.75 B Battery 22i4 V. Variabie, ~~ 75 Battery Hydrometer ........ 35 
highest quality, guaranteed: Knife § genen 3. P. § % iu nec ane 14 
emall aise |... -.. 15 Knife Switch D.P. Bb. , Mpa te 35 
: : a 
GuaranyevOsiag Peie $185" anels 1.45 $6.75 Wessco Audio Transformers, 
“47 95 6x12 1.25 highest quality, guaranteed... 3.25 
7x0 15 Sct3 3:00 7x; 24 3.00 6.75 Westinghouse Storage Battery 5.05 
$ 1.00 All Moulded V.T. Sockets . 25 a ee 
sy 200,Chelion.Lignne Aremers::: 128 5.09 Fuamiock Vaiiosoupies.-::: 298 


— Grite tor our Current Price List and Catalog. Full assertments of electrical goods at lowest prices. 


WE.Supply &Service Corp 
Dept. S. F. 18 Murray St. New York 




















At the International Live Stock Show at Chicago, 
December, 1922, exhibits from CANADA were 
awarded the following prizes: 


Grand Championship and First Prize for Hard Red 
Spring Wheat. In this class Canadian exhibits won 19 
prizes out of a total of 25 awarded. 

Grand Championship and First prize for Oats, winning 
24 out of 35 prizes awarded. 

First, 2nd, 3rd and 4th prizes for Peas, winning 4 out 
of 5 prizes awarded. 

Grand Championship and First Prize for Rye; first 
prize for two-rowed Barley. 

Grand Championship and Sweepstakes for Clydesdale 
Senior Stallion; lst prize for Clydesdale 4 and 6 horse 
teams; Ist prize for Clydesdale Mares 3 years and under. 
Championship for Galloway Steers; twelve lst and 2nd 
prizes for Sheep. Many other prizes for Grains, Fod- 
ders and Live-stock. 


Cheap Land in Canada 


Which produces better grains, fodders and live stock than high priced 
lands elsewhere, and produces them more abundantly, may be the solution 
of your farm =p, Get the facts, with free books, maps, etc., and an 
order for reduced aw A by writing to thé Assistant ‘Deputy 
Minister of the Canadian Department of Immigration, 


‘W. D. SCOTT, Room 104—Norlite Building 
Ottawa, Canada 















Write now for facts about this wonder engine. Same engine gives 
144 to6 H.P. Gasoline or kerosene, portable, light and ie from 
vibration. No cranking. Pumps, saws, grinds’ and does 
Plenty of power for every purpose. Easy to operate. 


Low Factory Price—Special Offer 


Price now sows or than before war. Tremendous value. Write 





Successful Farming advertisements may be relied on. They point the way 
to square deals. When in need of anything advertised herein, write or cal] 
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Never before have we offered such big values for the money as this 
year’s Ironclad Incubators and Brooders. Look at the bargains here- 
with—140-Egg capacity—for only $13.85 freight paid East of the Rock- 
ies. Notice how well it is constructed. Compare it with any on the 
market and you will find none better made even at considerably more 
cost. Case is of genuine California Redwood which is covered com- 
pletely with Galvanized iron; will not shrink, warp or open at seams, 
every joint is lapped. Double wall with air space between. Hot water 
heat, copper tank and boiler, double glass doors, roomy nursery, auto- 
matic regulator, thermometer, lamps, egg tester, everything complete, 
all set up ready to use. 


140 Egg Incubator with 140 Chick Hot Water Brooder $19.75 


30 Days’ Trial treats 
ys’ Trial ines. 

<j ever when you buy Iron- , machines—they have been making good for years. Don’t 
| them on the market they | class this strongly constructed galvanized iron covered, 
have been sold on thirty days trial. If youdon’t find | dependable hatcher with cheaply made machines. Don’t 
them satisfactory you can send them back at our expense | buy any incubator until you know what it is made of. 
and get your money back. They are not new, unknown | Ironclads are guaranteed for 10 years. 

Ironclad Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. Tronciad Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. Ironclad Incubator Company, Racine, Wis. 


Rogers, Minn. Osseo, Mich. Butler, Tenn. 
Dear Sirs:—I received your 260-egg Incubator; 







Galvanized tron 
Cait. Redwood 
insulating Board 
Dead Air Space 
insulating Board 


You take no risk whatso 
clads. Ever since we put 






































Dear Sirs:—I received my second Ironclad _— 
Incubator this spring and am more than pleased Dear Sirs:—I have used Ironclad Incubators also your Coal Burning Brooder. Have taken 
with my Incubators and brooder. I have had for seven years and during that time I have off two hatches and like the machine fine. It is 
good! uck since I started to use the Ironclad. I observed the operation of two others of a much so easy to regulate. I have hatched about 90 per 
set turkey .duck and goose eggs in it and had more expensive make and can truthfully say I cent during the extreme hot weather. I like the 
good success. There ore eight of my neighbors prefer the Ironclad toany I have ever seen or brooder fine. Have not been able to get coal 
using the Ironclad. They al! speak well of it as used Respectfully but have been burning wood with gc results. 
well as myself Yourstruly, ' Despont Everybody who sees my outfit wants one just 

MRS. FRANK BOBENDRIER, MRS. HERBERT EVERS. ike it. Yours truly, 8.8. EVANS. 









Here’s Another Sensational 
Incubator Value! 


Look at this big 260-Egg capacity Ironclad for the 
astonishing low price of only $23.50 freight paid. The 
big volume we sell explains our low prices—you get 
the benefit. This big Ironclad has two double glass 
doors (see illustration) same wall construction as 
shown above, copper tank and boiler, double egg trays, 
built exactly like the 140-Egg size only on large scale. 
When an Incubator is constructed as illustrated above 
it gives you the strongest and most durable Incubator 
that can be made. You can put your eggs in this big, 
dependable hatcher and rest assured of getting the 
maximum number of strong, husky chicks. 


If you want a brooder, 260 chick size, hot water, you 
can have both for only $32.90 freight paid. 






























INCUBATOR 


With 260 Hot 
Water Brooder $3290 







You can order direct from this ad and save time. You take no risk. You have 30 
days to try them and if not satisfactory we take them back and refund your 
money. If you prefer, write for our new 1923 catalog. It is free, postpaid. 


Special Brooder Bargains 
lronclad Wickless Oil Burning Brooder Ironclad Hot Water Wood Brooder 























Made of California Redwood. Hot Water Heat. 


$2-in. Canopy Brooder Starts on kerosene and burns 










































steady blue flame. Has no : 
@in. Can ad ieeoder valves — automatic oil feed. 1 40 = SIZE. Preah Ss 7 .50 
tes Guaranteed to please. jg. 4 «(i c.g setae oie 
$16.90 \W0Eee lncubator with 260 822K 825 ony $10.75 
Freight paid ae canopy brooder. Freight Paid. .Only = 
You'll be well pleased reight 
with this idealoll barn- prepaid $26.50 


260 Egg Incubator with 
82 in. canopy brooder. 


em sys) $35.65 Ironclad 
WGK ES Pie, Coal Burning Broouer Stove 







ing wickless brooder 
Simple 

Easy to operate 
Needs little 
attention. 










LO7LI BY RNS c 
i QOS G f—self-regulating, et 75 
, [OVO NYSBe Ove with gulleve tp sey he oa . #20 
MAS Un cite Ps : Freight paid East of the Rockies 
Wiese? ess: ‘ 
aac es Order today—you take no risk 
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CEMENT POULTRY HOUSE 
FLOORS 


On my poultry farm I have had earth, 
wood and cement poultry house floors, 
The earth floors are hard to clean. Much 
of the dirt must be removed each year and 
if garden loam is used it soon changes to a 
dry dust and makes the air of the house 
unhealthful. Wooden floors are sure 
breeding places for rats unless the floor is 
raised high enough to allow a cat or a dog 
to pass under. If the wooden floor is 
raised very high the wind blows under the 
building and this increases the danger 
during severe storms. 

I have found the cement floor the best of 
all. It is easy to clean and needs no re- 
pairs. Rats and weasels cannot dig under 
it. The sills can be bolted down to the 
cement wall by setting eight-inch bolts 
in the cement before it hardens. This 
prevents the building from shifting in 
hard windstorms. 

In many cases the cement poultry house 
floor has proven unsatisfactory because of 
dampness. This can be avoided by proper 
construction. In making a cement 
poultry house floor we first Suilt the wall 
and then filled in the enclosure with field 
stone to a depth of about eighteen inches. 
Then sand was tamped down among the 
rocks and enough placed on top to make a 
smooth surface. e 

On top of the sand we placed a two- 
inch layer of cement. On this floor we 
laid strips of roofing paper with the seams 
sealed with the tar-like preparation that 
comes with the rolls. ver the roofing 
paper we placed another two-inch layer 
of cement. This has made a floor which is 


perfeetly dry and should last forall time.— 
k. G. R, Mich. 





TO MAKE THE FARM FLOCK PAY 
Continued from page 12 

of laying 28 to 30 eggs in their best months 

while others cannot lay more than 12 to 

15 and even less. . 

The body type that is usually consid- 
ered the most desirable is found in hens 
that have a rather level back, deep, full 
breast, and square, full abdomen or body. 
This gives a rather rectangular appear- 
ance. If the bird lacks in width, however, 
capacity is not obtained. It is absolutely 
essential that the bird stand squarely, 
knee and hock joints well set apart with 
the shanks and feet placed directly under- 
neath the bird. This gives the bird a 
symmetrical, well-balanced appearance. 

C—CONFORMATION. The con- 
formation can best be determined by 
handling the hen. It is well to follow out 
a definite system so that all parts will be 
handled. The length as well as the width 
of the back should be measured. The 
hand can be placed just back of the 
wings and earried with the thumb oan one 
side and the forefinger on the other side 
the full length of the bird. Note particu- 
larly whether the bird carries the width 
uniformly or whether it tapers from the 
hips to a point. If such is the case the 
bird lacks in capacity. The depth from 
the top of the back to the point of the 
keel bone should be measured, also the 
width of the pelvic arch. This measure- 
ment is far more essential than the width 
between the pelvic bones. 

The length of the keel should bemeas- 
ured by allowing the front of the keel 
to rest in the palm of the hand with the 
finger extending towards the end. This 
gives not only Fhe length of the keel but 
also the position. If the keel bone is 
curved or rocker type it lessens the capace 
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ity. 
towards the back, the capacity is lessened, 
while if the keel points downward it 
gives 4 maximum amount of capacity. 
In not all cases does the bird with the 
longer keel have the greater capacity. 
The position of the keel affects the capac- 
ity of the bird as much as the length. 
Capacity must always be figured rela- 
tively according to the size of the bird. 
_D—QUALITY AND CONDITION. 
Quality can be described as being fine, 
medium or coarse. With high egg pro- 
duction we find the finer quality. This 
is determined by a pliableness of the ab- 
domen, looseness of the skin, thinness of 
the pelvic bones and flatness of the 
shanks. For a bird to lay a large number 
of eggs it is necessary that she be in good 
flesh and physical condition. Gay 
that is associated with poor conforma- 
tion, low vitality and thin fleshing does 
not mean as much as where it is associated 
— the correct type conformation and 
ead. 

On the other hand, if a bird lacks in 
quality of the head, abdomen, pelvic 
bones and shanks and is well fleshed, we 
can assume that in most cases she does 
not have an especially high rate of speed. 

E—LEGS AND TOES. While legs 
and toes are considered to some extent 
under quality and conformation, we like 
to consider them separately on account 
of the loss of pigment in yellow shanked 
varieties. We find that a bitd that lays 
continuously over a long period of time 
will lose the yellow color from the shank 
starting from the inside of the shank and 
working towards the front, and the pig- 
ment will disappear last from the back 
of the shank. When the hen stops laying, 
the yellow pigment returns more rapidly 
than it goes out. 

It is not safe to lay too much emphasis 
upon the loss of pigment because feeding 
conditions, vitality of the birds and other 
factors may influence the loss of pigment. 
Some emphasis can well be placed upon 
pigmentation where it is associated with 
other factors. 

F—MOLT. Molt is a factor in 
the selection of high producing hens that 
is more variable than any of the others. 
Change of feed, severe change in weather, 
undue handling and many other factors 


will throw birds into a temporary molt | 


and in many cases cannot be used satis- 
factorily as a guide. However, it has 
been found that quick molt is nearly 
always associated with high egg pro- 
duction, while slow molt is associated 
with slow rate of speed and less egg pro- 
duction. In most cases the high producing 
birds will carry their feathers longer and 
will consequently be later molters than 
the poorer producing birds. 

The primary wing molt should be con- 
sidered separately from the body molt. 
The first of the primary feathers to molt 
is the tenth feather from the tip, molting 
out from No. 10 to the tip, No. 1. 

Type of Males 

We have not been able to find out as 
many distinguishing characteristics in the 
male bird as in the females. However, 
there are some outstanding character- 
istics that should be kept inmind. Where- 
ever it is possible, male birds that are 
pedigreed and known to come from high 
producing hens should be used to head 
the flock. The male is one half the flock, 
and for that reason considerable care 
should be taken that the right kind of a 
male bird is used. 

Where it is impossible to secure pedi- 
greed male birds, it is advisable to select 
individuals that are up to standard size 
and possess vigor. The same indications 
that are used in the selection of females 
may be used in the selection of a male 
for determining vigor and vitality. Males 
should possess quality of head, depth of 
body, length of back and uniform carriage 
of width thruout. Masculinity is of great 
importance and should not be overlooked 


If the keel is straight but extends | 
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in the selection of a male to head the flock. 
Note in the cuts particularly the carriage 
and position of the male of vitality as 
compared with the male lacking in 
strength and vigor ‘and of low vitality. 

The housing and feeding of the flock rank 
in importance with the selection of fowls 
of proper type, but those subjects must 
be treated in other articles. 


COLONY HOUSES NECESSARY 
Even on the general farm where poultry 
roduction is only a sideline the colony 
ouse is useful and almost necessary in the 
proper rearing of the young stock. The 
colony house in Figure 1 is a good type for 
a stove broodcr in the early spring. Later, 


the stove can be removed and roosts in- 
stalled and the house will serve for the 
pullets until they are removed to the lay- 
ing houses. 











This house is of the shed-roof type. It is 
eight feet deep, ten feet wide, six feet 
high in front and four feet in the rear. 
The ventilation in front is controlled by 
the glass window and the cloth covered 
frame above the window. The window 
can be taken out in summer leaving the 
opening protected by quarter-inch mesh 
wire nailed on the inside. 

This house is built on skids which are 
beveled on the endlikeasled. The house 
can easily be moved to any part of the 
farm and this opportunity of furnishing 
clean soil to the young stock is a great 
help in cutting down the mortality rate 
oad raising thrifty birds. 


-~ - 




















The colony house in Figure 2 is built 
along the same lines as Figure 1. The 
windows are protected by iron bars set in 
the uprights to make the house as thief- 
proof as possible. It is a good type of 
house to use on a range far from the house. 
The door on this house is protected by a 
lock and also an iron bar. The bar is ae- 
curely stapled on one side and swings 
across the door to another staple where it 
is padlocked.—R. G. K., Mich. 


LEG WEAKNESS 

Growing pullets and cockerels some- 
times become affected with a leg weakness 
that is difficult to account for. They sud- 
denly become unable to use their legs, 
and flop about by means of their wings. 
This condition may last for a few days, = 
the bird then recover; it may persist unti 
the death of the fowl. Chicks are also 
affected by the same disease, which is 
similar to rheumatism in human beings. In 
this case there is a swelling of the joints, 
with pain and tenderness. 

Remove the affected fowls from the rest 
of the flock, and place them in a dry, com- 
fortable place by themselves. Give each 
one a teaspoonful or two of castor oil, but 
remember that what goes down the out- 
side of the neck does no good. —E. W. 
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It’s choking to death thousands 
of chickens a day. You know the 
symptoms—face swollen, running at 
eyes and nose, comb pale, whistle or 
sneeze when breathing, catarrhal odor. 
When it attacks your flock— 


Stop it Quick with 


Conkeys 


Roup Remedy 


Just put it in the drinking water—chickens doc 
tor themselves. Also use it for prevention. 


Conkey’s Poultry Tonic 
Keeps Hens Healthy—Gets Winter Ezgs 
Itisa Regulator, Laying Tonic, Moulting Pow- 
der and Chick Conditioner of the highest type. 

No cayenne pepper—no filler. 
Conkey’s Poultry Book is worth 5S0c to any 
poultryman. Sent for 6c stamps. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 
6543 Broadway Cleveland, Ohle 











DON T LET THEM DIE! 
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POULTRY PAID HER WELL 


The first of January, 1921, my husband 
went over his farm books and found that 
he had barely broken even in his grain 
farming and had, as near as he could 
figure, fallen behind in the livestock farm- 
ing. Up to this time I had not kept tab 
upon my poultry farming, and so I told my 
husband that I was going to keep books to 
see if I, too, was only breaking even or 
losing. 

I had at that time 382 purebred Rhode 
Island Red hens, 280 of which had been 
hatched early that spring, and 210 Pekin 
ducks, mostly young stock. We had 
about three tons of cabbage, a great 
quantity of turnips and plenty of pota- 
toes for which we had no market. So 
I began feeding my birds all the vege- 
tables they would clean up and plenty of 
wheat and oats. I hired a man to clean 
out and disinfect the poultry houses and 
had a heating stove put in each house tho 
we never fired them except during Decem- 
ber and January. A clover lot of four 
acres was near the poultry vard and I 
turned my chickens-in this every good 
spell of weather. 

I sold during the year: 








eanker, diptheria and chick en-pox. A dis- 
covery of the world’s best known home 
of Registered Holsteins, Berkshires, 


and Leghorn Chickens, Afterlosing 
thousands of dollars’ worth of our 
(eepnestes birds from r OUD. we were determined to 


diacov a cure. Sine discovering and using 
“SM¢ KI EM" for thee years we have not losta 
chicken from roup SOLD | NDER A MONEY- 


BACK GUARANTEE, Thousands of testimonials. 


You oweitto yourself and to your poultry to write 
or wire us today for our large catalog fully describing 
thie wonderful roup cure The price is low. Dealers, 


we have a good proposition to offer you. 


THE H. M. SPAHR BREEDING ESTATE, 
DEPT. 14-H, THURMONT, MARYLAND. 














SPECIAL OFFER 


our b heng ay is 










ees, 
have healthier 
hens, make more 
money withtheEvere ‘Q 
lasting and Sanitary . 
KNUDSON.Calvenised 
Steel Lice Proof Nesta. 60,000 
in use, Costs tess than wood. . 
Unlimited guarantee. Send name today for $ 
Offer and interesting literature. Also prices on Poultry 
Fountains, Brood Coops and other poultry appliances. 
WRITE TODAY! Box 507 


SEAMAN-SCHUSKE METAL WORKS CO., St. Joseph. Missouri 


HOME-MADE BROODER 
RAISES HEAVIER CHICKS 

“T have 34 chicks that I have kept | 
with Putnam Brooder Heater,” writes 
E. R. Kiracofe, 
they are one-quarter pound heavier 
now (five weeks old) than my neigh- 
bor’s are at the same age.”’ 

Full directions for building the Home-Made 
Brooder accon pany each Putnam Brooder Heater 
So simple a 14-year-old boy can dothe work in an 
evening. Your dealer has or can get a Putnam 
Brooder Heater If he willnot supply you send 
check or money orderfor $4.75tothe manufacturer, 
I. Putnam, Route 272-R, Elmira, N. Y.,and one 
will be promptly mailed to you, postpaid, Satis- | 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Read the 
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advertisement on page 94 Adv 








Read the advertisements for instruction in 
ying. 


Breeding stock bagi ....8 286.00 
Broilers... ... seas ee 
Old roosters. és oh 18.00 
Old hens..... pan 138.00 
Hen and duck eggs sold .. 619.00 

Total earnings for the year... . .$1,267.28 
Exrpense—For grain feed... $ 98.00 
For hired help Si aha 13.00 
For advertising in two farm papers 

and the local weekly..... 173.00 
For all other expenses 137.00 
Clear profit for my time and care... 846.28 


I now have 445 nice hens and 100 ducks. 
| Of course, I did not count the green feed 
las it cost me practically nothing. Hus- 

|band and I compared books the first of 
| January, 1922. It had been a better vear 
than the one previous for him and his 
| books showed a net profit in grain and 
| stock farming of $903. He beat me just 
$56.72.—Mrs. J. W. L. 


PRODUCING FERTILE EGGS 


Early hatches are desirable when one 
has facilities for caring for the little ones, 
and when proper fertility can be secured 
in the early eggs. Naturally, eggs will 
hatch better in the middle or late spring, 
but with proper care the fertility can be 
insured earlier. 

Breeding stock that is kept in the open 
air will produce hatchable eggs earlier than 
those that are tightly housed. In fact, 
such results can be obtained from stock 
housed in open front or scratching shed 
houses. 

To produce hatchable eggs, breeding 
stock should be fed liberally but forced to | 





tichmond, Ind., “and 


| exercise freely. Some meat and bone are 
| necessary in addition to grain feeds scat- 
tered in the litter. It is believed by some 
that mash fed hens do not produce good 
hatching eggs, but there seems to be no 
foundation for this opinion, as experi- 
ments have proven that there is no differ- 
ence between sucheggsandthose produced 
by hens fed entirely on whole grain and 
meat 

At the same time it does not pay to feed 
breeding fowls too many mashes, for then 
they will not exercise suffie iently to keep 
them in good condition. If a moist mash 
is used often, it is best to feed it at night, 
but a dry mash may be served from a hop- 
per, allowing the birds to have access to it 
at all times.—E. W. 


How to get the most from your eggs: 
Grade them properly and ship them to a 


Feb., 1923 
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2-sTAGE EQUIPMENT 


AMPLIFIER OUcanbe sure 
$14. X14 bag st 
get the best results 

DETECTOR in radio perform- 
AN ance, ifit’sAtwater 
1-STAGE Kent Equipment. | 


Every unit is of 
$13. the same accuracy: 
—the same high 


Unequaled in 
completeness, quality which 
compactness, *has characterized 
y: apmnenicr Atwater Kent 
Hermetically Electrical Prod- 


sealed —no 
moisture troubles, ucts for 25 years. 


Ask your dealer. Ifhecan- 
not supply you—write us. 


Atwater Kent Mrc. Company 
Radio Department 
4948 Srenron Ave., Puma., Pa. 






























reliable dealer. 


Hatches99% Eas 


OU can double your poultry profits 
Yor perfect hatches. Thousands 
are waetoe it with PORTER SOFT HEAT. 
J.R.Singleton, Alba? Texas, made $404.11 with 
one Porter Soft-Heat Incubator in about four 
months, Sold 250 baby chicks, 200 broilers, and 
had 250 pullets and 120 cockerels for himself. 


More Than An apa 


Heat—queatest favention in in 


the thepeaitry wor, Knaaton Cnt job tillhetchioot I zis ett 
ron 
antee. 8 chick 

















Gied Guarantee. Strong 
Rag Cy 
heat. Rona cr tohatch. Glass 





PREF a free book “‘How to Hatch For 
.”’ and low direct prices. 

RTER INCUBATOR CO., 100 to 1000 

Blair, Neb. Eze Sizes 











BY ONE MAN. it’s KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
backache. Send for FREE omen Se. B77 showing low 
price and latest improvements irst order gets agency. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 1005 East 75th St., Chicago, iil 
Established 37 years. This log-saw only $19.25 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
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HOUSING AND FEEDING POULTRY 


There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to what is the most desirable 
type of house. There are a few essentials 
that should be kept in mind. It makes 
very little difference what type of house 
one has so long as the essential factors 
are provided. If the flock is to be kept 
healthy and producing it is necessary for 
the house to have the following require- 
ments: 

(1.) Plenty of Room—In some houses 
it is possible for a larger number of birds 
to be kept without overcrowding than 
in others. Usually 3% to 4 square feet 
of floor space is provided for each hen. 
However, if the proper ventilation can 
be secured this floor space per hen may 
be cut down to as little as 244 square 
feet per bird. Floor space should be 
figured as space not taken up by the 
roosts. If a dropping board is provided 
that is of sufficient height so that the 
birds may work underneath, it is not 
necessary to deduet this area. In many 
of the farm poultry houses, however, no 
dropping board is provided beneath the 
roost, and for this reason the birds do 
not have ample scratching space. 

(2.) Ventilation—Without doubt it is 
more difficult to secure proper ventilation 
in the poultry house than in any other 
building. Hens require a large amount 
of fresh air and at the same time cannot 
witastand dampness. Chickens, however, 
are provided with a coat of feathers to 
withstand considerable cold, providing 
that it is dry. 

It is essential to remove the damp, 
moist air from the house without drafts. 
In order to do this the more common 
custom is to provide an open front. To 
prevent winds and storms from coming 
into the house thru theopen area, muslin 
curtains stretched on frames are built 
to set in the windows so as to afford pro- 
tection to the birds. In order to keep 
frost from forming on the ceiling these 
muslin frames should be removed as much 
of the time during the day as is possible. 
This permits the circulation of air thru 
the house, and with the direct sunlight 
coming in, the house can be kept warm 
~— dry. Keep the litter dry and 
clean, 

3.) Sunlighi—The front or south side 
of the house should be provided with a 
sufficient amount of open and glass win- 
dows so arranged that the sunlight reaches 
every part of the floor of the house some- 
time during the day. Note in the illus- 
tration, page 12, a house that provides a 
thoro distribution of sunlight, sufficient 
open front to prevent dampness, and in 
most climates, ample protection to the 
birds from severe cold. It also contains 
plenty of room for scratching and work- 
ing. 

Feeding 

The problem of feeding is a serious one. 
Different results from the same ration are 
obtained by different feeders. It is not 
entirely in the ration that is fed but a 
irge amount in how it is fed and when. 
The following ration has given excellent 
results in the namber of eggs produced 
t a low cost per dozen. Thescratch grain 
is composed of two parts of shelled corn 
and one part of whole oats, while the d 
mash feed to be fed in an open, self-feed- 
ing hopper consists of 100 pounds bran 
100 pounds middlings, 100 pounds ground 
corn, 100 pounds ground oats and 100 
pounds of sixty percent protein tankage. 
Fight to ten pounds of dry oats sprouted 
isa good daily feed. Plenty of fresh 
water, grit and oystershell should also 
be provided.—H. A. B. 


A four-page leaflet, showing how clean 
milk of high quality may be produced by 
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Being Your 


Own Partner 








A GROWING industry requiying the additional in- 
vestment of Seven Hundred and Forty Million Dol- 
lars a year is a good thing to be interested in! 


At least that much new capital will be required 
each year for the next five years to finance the instal- 
lation of adequate generating units and distribution 
systems for the extension of electric service to meet 
the growing demand. 


The man who owns securities of an ,electric light 
and power company and who directly or indirectly 
uses that light or power, uses his own electricity. As 
a customer-owner he helps to bring about a fair re- 
turn on his own money, and sees his investment in- 
crease in importance as the industry grows. As long 
as life is to be lived and work done, he is sure of an 
endless demand for the product in which he has 
thus become financially interested. 


Obviously, it is only when he is both an investor 
and a customer that a man is truly his own partner. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 














ONE MAN 
PULLS 


with the marvelous wheelbarrow stump-puller at big M 
Clearing 


64 Stumpsin 3Hours /Worlds 


nstration—outclassing all competitors. 
p mgm Sowertul, and easily mov 
; MARTINSON MFG. CO. 
: Lincola Bidg., Duluth, Mina. 


Guaranteed. Try it for 
y/ 10 days free. Terms if 
a you wish. Write today 
ee. for particulars. 
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RADE MARKS 


REGISTERED- 


following a few simple rules 1s being dis- ATENTS~ 
PROCURED-~- 


tributed by the Dairy Division, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- A 
= 7 ? eo mprehensive, experienced, prompt serviee for the 

tos leeteha ha dota oneh  CHARD &, “OWEN, 
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THE VALUE OF AN INVENTORY 


By RUSSELL C. ENGBERG 


FTER several years’ experience with! on the inventory basis. Where a farmer 
the income tax, farmers are going | has kept no record at all or merely a record 
to look with more friendly eyes on | of receipts and expenses, he must make 

the inventory method of figuring their net | @ return on the cash basis. 


farm income. Many farmers, who never 
suspected that they would have any tax 
at all to pay, found that because they 
held last year’s oat crop or pig crop too 


long and sold it after the first of the year, | 


they had a nice, big tax to pay. The} 


collector figured their return on the cash 
receipts basis. Others, who assumed that 
their average income was only two or three 
thousand dollars, were figured up to an 
income around seven or eight thousand 
because they had sold off a number of 
purebred cattle at a sale. Their return, 
also, was computed on the cash basis. 
It Shows Net Income 

The inventory method takes care of 
such cases in a more equitable way. It 
shows as net income, only that which 
was accumulated since the time the in- 
ventory was taken. 

Compare the two methods in the table 
showing the net income on an average 
farm figured on both the inventory and 
the cash receipts plan. The receipts from 
the sale of farm products and the general 
farm expenses are the same, of course, 
under the two plans. There might have 
been some extra deduction in the cash 
olan if some of the stock which was sold 
Rad been purchased (the cost price is de- 
ductible), but in this case it was all raised 
on the farm. The depreciation also is the 
same under both methods. The differ- 
ence lies in the fact that the addition of 
an inventory makes some extra receipts 
and frequently many more expenses. In 
this particular case, the hogs, cattle and 
poultry showed an increase but the sheep 
showed a decrease almost as large so that 
made no particular difference. But the 
large decrease in the horses and grain and 
hay is what made the difference. He sold 
a team of horses which had been raised 
on the farm and he also lost two that 
season. The cash basis would show no 
loss for the two that died since they were 
raised on the farm. But it would show the 
sale of the other two and all the growth 
or gain those horses had made since they 
had been foaled would be taxed in the 
same year 

Adjusts Receipts and Expenses 

The large decrease in grain and hay is 
due to the fact that at the beginning of the 
year he had a fairly large quantity of his 
oat crop left which he soon sold, thereby 
selling two oat crops in the same year. 
The cash basis made no allowance for this. 
The addition of an inventory, however, 
adjusted the receipts and expenses so that 
the true gain was shown. 

Most of the returns made by farmers 
have been made on the cash basis. The 
principal reason for this is that very few 
farmers have been making an inventory 
at the end of each year and where the 
farmer has not done this, the collectors 
have not permitted them to make a return 





There is one other requirement of the 
farmer who desires to start on the in- 
ventory plan. He must leave out of his 
opening inventory the crops and stock that 
he is holding forsale. That will mean that 
the inventory will include only the work 
and breeding stock and the feed. If any 
of the stock or crops, which is being held 
for sale, had been purchased that part can 
be placed in the inventory at cost price. 
This procedure is necessary the first year 
only. After the first year, all the livestock 
and crops are put in the inventory. This 
provision is necessary because otherwise 
a farmer could accumulate a large herd of 
cattle or horses and when he was ready to 
dispose of them, might suddenly change 
over to the inventory system and thereby 
avoid paying a tax on all that accumula- 
tion. 

This ruling will ordinarily make it some- 
what expensive the first year that the 
return is made on the inventory plan. The 
opening inventory will usually be small if 
only the work horses, breeding stock and 
feed is included and if the opening in- 
ventory is small and the closing inventory 
fairly large, a large net income will natu- 
rally result. It has been suggested that 
the best way to get started on the in- 
ventory method is to start gradually. One 
might start with cattle one year, hogs the 
following year, and so on until everything 
is on the inventory basis. This could be 
done in years when there is nothing on 
hand but the breeding stock and in that 
way there would be nothing to leave out. 

Records Save Inconvenience 

It has been necessary to give thirty days 
notice prior to time of filing returns, if one 
wishes to change from one method to the 
other. This is not necessary, however, if 
one complies with the requirements just 
noted above, namely, the keeping of the 
necessary records and omitting from the 
opening inventory the crops and stock 
held for sale. 

The question is sometimes raised as to 
whether it is desirable to include the farm 
in the inventory. Generally speaking, it 
is not unless one expects to sell that farm 
later on. Probably the most desirable 
time to include the farm in the inventory 
would be where a farm has been acquired 
very recently and where the owner expects 
to sell it again. Then, the tax on the in- 
crease in value can be distributed over the 
years rather than having it all come when 
the farm is sold. 

Those who did not take an inventory 
last January can think back and still make 
a fairly accurate inventory. It is not too 
late. -That will at least be a start toward 
getting on a better basis of making income 
tax returns. It will also afford a means of 
determining what the farm as a business 
is returning to the operator. 





Inventory Plan 





Items 





Receipts | Expens 
Receipts— 

Livestock sold....... 

Crops sold. .... 


$3,876.00 
3,722.00 | 























Miscellaneous Receipts 207.00 | . 
Increase in Inventory— 
Bs ctecs se : 97.00 
Es ob 4 00s : 105.00 
as varsest cas 9.00 | 
| 
Expenses— 
veneral farm expenses $1,928.00 
Depreciation on buildings, | 
fences, machinery. . . 350.00 
Decrease in Inventory— 
SOR a et Tee 540.09 
Grain and hay.......... 846.00 
EG GRR kcdideeveteewel b05nber 200.00 
(= —— 
NN, occ testes wdadeess $8,016.00 ($3,864.00 
ee rer 4,152.00 
Personal exemption... . 2,200.00 
Taxable income........ 1,952.00 
Tax at four percent... 78.08 
Surtax—one percent..... aw 
, > i ees 78.08 
Cash Basis 
Items Receipts Expenses 
Receipts— | 
Livestock sold........... CRO Tv ie... 
ere ct eee 
Miscellaneous receipts....| 207.00 ....... 
Increase in Inventory— 
ee er erTtT Ty Seon. 
EES ee Te oe 
a A wnectes | eeeaser 
Expenses— | 
eneral farm expenses....| ....... $1,928.00 
Depreciation on buildings, 
fences, machinery....} ....... 350.00 
Decrease in Inventory— | 
Cinch. 45k s Sesvenect | weet sucuwabets 
ON OS eee are ee 
BNEs Gas aecacencosases 
Eas eel ven wacek ier $7,805.00 |$2,278.00 
NGC SROGTRB. 6 oo ccc ccecces. coccses 5,527.00 
Personal exemption......| ....... 2,200.00 
Taxable income..........| ...+-+: 3,327.00 
Tax at four percent......| ......- 133.08 
Surtax—one percent......| ......- 15.53 
138.61 


WO Uo oto cease cng ec! svecsss | 





BOX SEAT FOR BACK PORCH 


It is a problem to keep everything 
from sight on the back porch, and few 
housewives attempt it. A simple box 
seat may be made, however, from two 
or three boards, which will keep from 
sight the pans, and ~_ that are kept 
on every farm back porch. This is 
shown in the accompanying cut. The 
box is fourteen inches wide, fourteen 
inches deep and three feet long. It is 
made of one and two inch material. 
The ends of the boards are nailed to 
two by twos which are used as uprights. 

A long wide board serves as the top 
and is strengthened by two cross pieces 
nailed on the under side. 

This box not only houses all stray 
utensils which collect upon the porch, 
but serves as a seat which comes in handy 
when putting on rubbers and overshoes. 
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USES FOR SHELLAC 

Shellac deserves a wider use than it 
now has on most farms. Wherever any 
agent that is both sticky and waterproof 
is desired, shellac is the stuff for the place. 
Most substances that are sticky can be 
readily washed off with water, but with | 
shellae it is different. Shellac is composed | 
of the shells of tiny bark insects or scales | 
which are ground up into a fine powder | 
and then made into a liquid by dissolving 
in aleohol. And this very fact will give | 
one the key to getting rid of shellac when 
t gets on windows or other places where it 
is not wanted. Re-dissolve it in alcohol. 

There are a great many uses to which | 
shellac may be put on the farm. It pre- 
serves hammer, axe and shovel handles 
and makes them smooth with no danger | 
from splinters. If a window gets cracked 
and it is too stormy to take the window 
out and putty in a new glass, paste a piece 
of adhesive tape over the ms and water- 
proof this with shellac. When you want 
to paste an inner liner inside of the auto 
wing, do it with shellac. When you 
want to apply some “‘stickum” to a bicycle 
tire to make it stick to the rim, shellac 
does the trick. It is also useful for patch- 
ing sacks, making gaskets airtight, etc. 
Should a barn window light be broken 
out, until you can get to town for a new 
pane of glass a piece of cardboard tacked | 
on and waterproofed with shellac will 
serve well. Shellac may be bought at any 
drug store or auto supply house, is inex- 
pensive and being in a liquid form is easily 
applied with a brush.—l. J. M. 


TO READERS 


Frequently we receive letters from | 
advertisers using our columns to the 
effect that a certain subscriber or reader 
has written to them for further information 


| 
| 
| 








about the articles advertised but has 
either failed to sign his name to the in- 
quiry or overlooked giving his complete 
address. In such cases advertisers re- 
quest us to assist in securing the correct 
name and address of theqperson making 
the inquiry. 

We realize that when our readers re- 
ply to advertisements that appear in our 
‘olumns, they want the information asked 
for as quickly as they can get it. We 
believe that in every case the advertiser 
wishes to supply this information as 
quickly as possible. May we suggest, 
therefore, that in order that our sub- 
scribers may receive the best possible 
service from advertisers, they be very 
sure to sign letters plainly and in eac 
and every case give complete and correct 
addresses. Of course, most everyone 
does this but you know we all make mis- 
takes now and then and we thought this 
suggestion would not be out of order. 


THIS MIDDLE WEST 
Altho I love her plains o’ clay, 
I know it’s not fer me t’ say 
Thet this, the land o’ Middle West, 
I’ ev’ry man holds out the best. 
Chere may be some ez don’t jest see 
Chis Middle West the same ez me, 
Fer diff’rent men hev diff’rent views; 
But it’s not hard fer me t’ choose. 


There’s some perhaps should live back East; 
Chere doubtless are a few at least 

Thet’s better off back there than here. 

An open, friendly atmosphere 

Like this ol’ Middle West hez got 

May not suit all, an’ like ez not 

Some might resent her free-like ways; 

Fer me—I'm fond o’ her “Good-days.” 


Perhaps some think the Western Coast 

Is offerin’ t’ mankind most, 

An’ hold t’ favorin’ those states 

Where they can gather figs an’ dates 

In place o’ growin’ wheat an’ corn. 

An’ then there’s some may look with scorn 
At raisin’ calves an’ feedin’ swine; 

But I'll take corn an’ hogs fer mine. 


Then some may view the South or North 
Ez jest the place that’s holdin’ forth 

The things which they the most desire. 
Fer them ez seldom ever tire 

©’ summer's heat er winter's snow, 

[he North er South might hev a show. 
But seems t’ me none stands the test 

So well ez this ol’ Middle West. 





—H, O. Smith, 


RIFLE, RABBITS, PEN 


WHICH DO YOU WANT? SEE FREE CLUTCH PENCIL OFFER 
Surely you’d like to have one or more of 
these valuable rewards. We have an easy 
plan whereby you can get the one you want 
without costing any of your own money. 
Just a little favor for us, which will only 
take an hour or two of your time. Our 
offers are good only in the following states: 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma. 


Lever Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


This is the finest pen 
we have ever offered. 
The point is 14K gold, 
iridum tipped. Barrel 
is made of the best 
Para rubber. It will 
write smoothly and 
will give you the great- 
est satisfaction. It has 
the Lever  self-filling 
device that is used only 
on the best grade of 
pens. 















New Zealand Red Rabbits 


Here's a splendid chance to get started 
raising New Zealand Rabbits. This is a 
very interesting and profitable business. 
Be the first in your neighborhood to get a 
pair of this famous breed of rabbits. 

Sone coupon below for details of our 
oner. 


Hamilton Hunting Rifle 


The Hamilton is a 22 caliber, accurate, hard shooting rifle. It is 
chambered for 22 long or short rim fire cartridges. A solid breech 
block makes the rifle safe from rear explosion. Barrel is bronzed, 
rifled with great care, making it unusually strong, durable and accurate 


Mail the coupon below for complete details of our offer. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS OF MY 
EASY PLAN 


If you’re really interested in one of these rewards, write us promptly and you can 
have the fine Clutch Pencil free for promptness. Pick out the reward you want 
most, check this reward in the coupon at the bottom of the page, enclose a 2-cent 
stamp for wrapping and mailing the pencil, and we'll send you our complete offer by 
return mail. The pencil wiil be sent free as a reward for a prompt reply. _ Fill out 
the coupon below before you forget it. 


Send the coupon now 
for complete details of 
our offer. 








CLUTCH PENCIL FREE eens 
FOR PROMPTNESS — MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
This Clutch Pencil will besent | Successful Farming, 95 Success Bide.. 


free to farm folks who are in- 
terested in earning one of the 
articles described above. 

Fill out the coupon, checking 
the article in which you are in- 
terested, enclosea 2-centstamp, 
and the pencil and complete 
details of our offer will be sent 


i s Moines, lowa 
Dear Sir: I am interested in earning the reward 
| checked below. Please send me at once the complete 
details about your liberal offer. I enclose 2c stam 
! to cover postage and mailing charges on the Cluteh 
| Pencil. 
[} Self-Filling Fountain Pen 









you promptly, ap | | | New Zealand Rabbits 
_Oursupply of pencils is |} Hamilton Hunting Rifle 
limited so it is important that l 
you write promptly. i ) See sdevdces buhh. EIEIO Aae 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING P.O Stat 
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“ Buys All the 


Wall Paper 
for An Entire Room 


Here isa big Montgomery Ward offer! ADOUBLE 
LENGTH roll of wall paper for only 6c. Enough to 
\ paper an entire room 10x12 for as little as 82c! This 
includes side wall, border and ceiling paper. 

Send for our new book of Wall Paper Samples and see the MANY OTHER big 
values we have readyfor you. It shows you our complete new assortment—grass- 
cloths, tapestries, oatmeal papers, leather patterns, fabrics. And all at prices to suit 
your pocketbook. Among the better grades, we have a big variety for only 50c and 
up per DOUBLE LENGTH roll. And remember, you get twice as much wall poe 
fn one of our 16-yard DOUBLE LENGTH rolls as in the ordinary 8-yard single roll, 


is Wall Paper Book 


Contains over 100 Actual Samples LF 
Be sure to get a copy of this book before 
planning your Spring decorating. It is made 
up of actual large-sized samples. With each 
side wall is shown a sample of the border to 
ny and pleasant to select your wall 
r wa > 
“ nd for interesting an4 valuable book 
y. Ask for Wall Paper Sample Book, No. 
1923G Address our House nearest you. 


Montgomery 


CHIcAasco FORT WORTH KANSAS CITY 








SAINT PAUL 


PORTLANO ORE. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT | 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask to 
agree with them or with us. We will iy ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





FINDS RELIEF 

This letter is just to congratulate you on the 
fine backbone you have and the good common 
sense you show in the vigorous stand you take 
for prohibition It is a real relief after reading 
guch brewers’ journals as the ———— and 
the ———— to pick up 8. F. and find a good ex- 
pression of the real thought of the nation on the 
gubject of drink. The Volstead Act must stand 
for the people need it. The next generation will 
be much better morally than this because of no 

eer or wine or other alcoholic drinks. 

Also, let me congratulate you on excluding 
tobacco advertising from 8. F. No gentleman 
smokes and I am glad that one editor is found 
who will not help dirty the bodies and souls of 
the youth of America with tobacco.—D. H. B., lowa 





AN ALL-CREDIT PLAN 

I am an old farmer past seventy years, but I 
do enjoy 8. F. Laman advocate of an all credit, 
check paying money system that does away with 
all public borrowing and all forms of taxation 
We are working on a test now. The farmers are 
hauling gravel on the roads and taking time orders 
or checks of credit for their work. Now what we 
want is for the bank here to be authorized to 
take these checks of credit, cancel them and issue 
checks of deposit in their stead so that the holder 
can check out from them and buy anything that 
money can buy. In order to do this it is necessary 
to register every man, woman and child so we 
may know just who they are, where they are and 
what they are doing, withdraw our present money 
and whenever the government wants anything 
it makes its demand. Industry furnishes the goods 
and gets the credit without taxation of any kind. 

The reason for having our present money with- 
drawn is that it is as productive of evil as it is 
of good. The all credit, check paying money 
am is simply to discard the evil and retain 
the Our present money aids the thief and 
the robber to escape justice in many ways which 
are known to all the world. 

If our industries had no taxation and they could 
turn all the profits back into their business in- 
stead of paying for assessments, collection and 
distribution of funds to meet all the public demands 
it would greatly increase all production, and that 
is what we need. Under that system all able 
bodied men and women could made self- 
sustaining at least and no criminal could escape 
from custody as he could not buy a meal without 
his check book which would be his identification 
card.—8. 8., Mich 


READ MORE—WORK LESS 

Everybody should read this wide-awake, 
newsy little paper. 

I think your paper is doing a great good. The 

ice is so low that the poorest can pay for it. 
sent of us would read more and work less we 
would do better. Nothing like knowing our job, 
and something of the other fellow’s. So many 
people only want to do one thing, and little of 
that, and spend the rest of the time abusing and 
vilifying. The world needs more honest toilers. 
Idlers try to get thru with a bluff. Real merit 
comes from honest labor in some direction or 
other.—O. R. 


GOOD, BUT HOPES FOR BETTER 

While your paper is not what it ought to be, 
it is a credit to most farm papers. Some day I 
hope to see a farm paper, the editors of which 
realize that if the farmer could get a better market 
for his produce and a regular market that the 
back to the farm movement would take care of 
itself. When that one shall come, he will realize 
that enormous production, save the pig, calf 
clubs, two blades where there was one, and other 
such rot has gotten the farmer where he is today. 
A few products are today where the demand will 
take care of the supply. Result, a satisfied pro- 
ducer. Turkeys are one of them. They pay for 
feed and a profit. Why talk farm credit to produce 
more so it will be necessary to secure more credit? 
—S. H. 8., Mo. 








A PAPER CULLER 
There are numerous newspapers and maga- 
zines, good, bad and indifferent. I usually take 
about thirty, to keep in touch with various lines 
of thought and action. It is difficult to tell which 
are the worthwhile publications without at least 


a year's trial. Each year I have to cull out the 
poor ones, those which are misleading, dishonest, 
the pretenders, the shams 

About the most difficult is to find a real good 


out-in-the-open, frank, honest farm paper. Most 
of these so-called “farm papers” are frauds. 
The only interest they have in the farmer is to 
“work"’ him; get his money, spread their adver- 
tising, and stuff him with the propaganda of 
the farmers’ worst enemies. The farmers of the 
Northwest are beginning to wake up, and do a little 





ONS WONG 


thinking. Didn't you feel the jar, about the second 
week in November? Didn't it shock some of you 
old stand-patters, who make a business of feeding 
the farmers slop? The farmers are not quite as 
gullible as they used to be, this to the deep regret 
of the publishers of many psuedo farm papers. 

Many times in the last year I have heard dis- 
cussions concerning farm papers, and what they 
stood for, whom they represent, what is the 
ruling motive in their publication. These papers 
have a habit of taking up some insignificant 
“farm bill” and talking it to death, to make the 
tarmer believe that this is the cure-all. This 
is to keep people from observing the matters of 
real importance. These same papers advise the 
farmers to keep out of politics, it’s so dirty; just 
let these sham “farm” publications —~ eir 
dear friends, the old gang, run affairs as they have 
been doing—for the interest of the gang. All 
milk-and-water “farm” organizations are Boosted 
such as the Farm Bureau. here is a constant, 
systematic effort thru lying propaganda to preju- 
dice the farmer against other workers in cities, 
mines, factories and transportation.—L. 8. H., 


. 


SPEAKS FROM EXPERIENCE 

After reading in the December issue that letter 
by I. M. S., I just naturally couldn't keep still. 
She asks, “in return what do i # for some articles 
mentioned in her letter. t does she get? 
A qediy cum, te bard seamed Gomiys 22 based 
money, , being a teacher myself, I know that 
teachers are unde id, and as to the teacher 
bossing that dear babe, have had some experience 
in that line myself. Once, quite a while ago, during 
my first year of teaching, I boarded with a family 
which had a small pri two years old. When teacher 
chose to join the family circle evenings, the baby 
crawled all over her chair. ess of clothes 
or the teacher's being tired. teacher objected 
a general family howl started. Also, if teacher 
tried to correct papers or write outside of her 
room the darling upset the ink and demanded a 
pen or pencil to scribble with. 

Now I don’t want anyone to think I dislike 
children for I have small sisters at home. But do 
the le realize that a teacher is used to a little 
f om of her own and is tired after standing 
a whole day? 

I have never seen a teacher who interfered with 
the way the boarding lady did her housework. 
In my case I feel the same way. Perhaps if I. M. 8. 
had a little insight she might see that the school 
teacher is lonesome, as is often the case. I have 
a girl pal who cries because she is so k 
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its surplus unless it buys that of other countries, 

8. A tariff on goods liable to be ship into 
this country will raise the price of such goods 
according as it shuts off their s' . But the 
increase in price can never equal amount of 
the tariff. If it did it would not injure the foreign 
producer, which is absurd. 

9. The increased price is always paid entirely 
by the consumers within this country. 

10. Every increase in the quantity of money 
of a country tends to raise the general price _ 

ose who get possession of the increase will buy 
more and sell less than they wo otherwise 
have done. Thus the demand for goods in general! 
is increased while the supply is Gavan 

11. Every decrease in the supply of money 
has the opposite effect. 

. If exports continue as before after im. 
ports have been checked by a tariff, the balance 
must be paid in gold. This gold being added to 
our currency and subtracted from that of other 
countries tends to raise our general price level] 
and lower theirs. 

13. The high price level here and the low 
— level there combine to cause our people to 

uy more and sell less than before. Thus the second- 
7 effect of protection tends to nullify its first 
effect. 

14. A goptective tariff is a tax upon the whole 
people laid for the purpose of keeping up indus- 
tries to which the country is not so well adapted 
as some other countries. 

15. This tax falls most heavily upon farmers 
and others who are engaged in industries to which 
the country is best adapted. It injures them in 
three ways. First, by the direct effect to raise 
the price of oe they must buy. Second, by 
the effect of the higher price level on all goods but 
theirs. Third, by reducing the power of the out- 
side world to buy their supplies by taking away 
their money. 

16. When a man buys goods produced abroad 
he is “patronizing home industries." For, generally, 
his money goes to some American producer who 
sends goods abroad to exchange for the goods 
bought. If he should send money it will go to raise 
their price level and make it more difficult for 
them to undersell us in the future. 

17. Panics are not caused by tariffs, high 
or low, but are always the result of bad banking 
laws and mishandling of the currency. 

18. Variations in the quantity of our money 
relative to the demand for it have a hundred 
fold more to do with our general welfare than all 
the tariffs that have ever been devised. 

If the farmers of this country realized the full 
a t of the burden the protective tariff places 





where she teaches and Se pares seldom go any- 
where to help her keep cheerful. Of course, 
know some teachers are ex ions to the rule, 
but I earnestly hope that I. M. 8. won't have to 
board her again. If she does my sympathy is 
with the teacher—L. H. C., Nebr. 





ROUGH ON THE EDITOR 

The fools are not all dead. There is one born 
every minute. You fellows are still doping the 
symptoms of economic disease instead of the cause. 
Great doctors you are! Did it ever occur to you 
that the same act and power which makes a 
postage stamp also makes a dollar—that a gov- 
ernment should sell to its citizens all the stamps 
they eed and all the money they want and can 
give good security for the stamps to be cancelled 
and the money to be returned with six percent 
interest? 

There is just one fundamental trouble with our 
economic system and that trouble is the worst 
monetary and banking system that ever cursed 
the human race; a system many times worse than 
negro slave’ and the liquor traffic combined. 
You are either stone blind or you don’t care 
if ninety percent of the race becomes the enslaving 
power of private usury and private banks. Why 
not turn the tage stwmps over to private 
banks to enable them to skin the people and keep 
them skinned? But what is the use of |_| 
to an editor who lives to serve for gold inste 
of lead for greenbacks?—J. W. Z. 


GIVES TARIFF IDEAS 

The following propositions bearing directly 
and indirectly upon the tariff question are be- 
lieved to be obvious to every thinking man, 
almost without argument: 

1. The two factors necessary to the production 
of wealth are natural resources and labor. 

2. In the older countries where labor is cheap, 
natural resources are dear, while in new countries 
where natural reources are plentiful and cheap, 
labor is always dear. 

3. It follows that the scale of living of labor 
is always higher in new countries than in old ones. 

. As the population of a country increases 
labor becomes more plentiful and consequently 
cheaper, while natural resources become relatively 
searcer and dearer 

5. If the population of this country continues 
to increase the scale of living of labor must event- 
ually sink to a level with that of the older countries, 
whether we continue to trade with them or not. 

6. In every country the industries to which 
the country is best adapted pooneee a- surplus 
of goods at export prices while those to which 
it is least adapted will fail to supply the home 
demand at import prices. 

No country can long continue to buy the 
surplus of other countries unless it can sell its 
own, nor can apy country long continue to sell 


upon them it would cease to be a political question 
| G that it would make your head swim. 





TAKES EXCEPTION TO STATEMENT 
Permit me to correct a very glaring historical 
error appearing in the November issue of your 
excellent magazine, on Ris? 14 and rting 
to come from the pen Mr. James T. Nichols 
The statement to which I refer is “that King 
Henry VIII founded a church of his own and thus 
we have tae beginning of the Church of England, 
known in this country as the Episcopalian Church.” 
Mr. Nichols shows a lamentable lack of know!- 
edge along historical lines by making such an 


assertion. — . 

The British Church does not owe its origin to 
Rome; it isof Eastern rather than Western orizin. 

If space would permit countless data could be 
produced to show the absurdity of the statement 
made by Mr. Nichols as to the origin of the Church 
of England, the mother Church of our own Episco- 
pal Church of America. No new Church was es- 
tablished at the Reformation, as the Church of 
England was identically the same after as before 
the Reformation, tho cleansed and reformed of 
error.—J. deB. 8., N. D. 


APPRECIATES HELP ; 

I want to thank you a hundred times for the 
fine list of games you sent me. I had my mas- 
querade party the last of November and it was 
a success. I played nearly all the games you sent 
me. Everyone seemed to enjoy them. ey were 
games we had never played and I am sure we will 
play them in. The most fun we was when 
we played “‘This is My Nose."’ It was very puzzling 
for some. I hope that sometime I may have 
backward party. I think that would be heaps of 
fun. I also like the New Year Tour that you 
published in 8S. F.—V. R., Iowa. 


The only thing I have against your paper 's 
that it does not come often enough. would 
. My ww much better if it came every day.— 


I think S. F. is the best all-round paper ~~ 
lished. If everybody liked it as well as I do it 
would be in every home. May it grow as does 
its fame.—A. E. D. 


Our only criticism to 8. F. is your sloppy spelling 
on “though,” “through,” “thought,” etc— 
0. E. W. 


T wish to voice the great appreciation of all 
on Altamont Range for your valuable paper. 
The farmer and stockman who cannot get the 
value of a year's subscription out of one issue 
many times over is not a very close reader, § 





| Poor farmer, or both—A. M. W. 
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Valuable Prizes :: Given Away 


Besides the above Seven Grand Prizes, 
IN ADDITION TO ALL THIS, thousands of valuable Merchandise Rewards will be given 
to all who take part in this competition. 


Five Purebred Dairy Bulls-- 
One Shetland Pony--One Piano 


$400 in Cash will be 


Read below and return your Entry Coupon. 





Publisher 


shire, Brown Swiss, 


dividuals of those 
high record dams. 


Grand Prizes Really Given Extra 


Everyone who sends subscriptions in this contest will 
be- well paid for his time; when I say the GRAND 
PRIZES are given EXTRA, I mean it, because these 
GRAND PRIZES will be given to the winners in addi- 
tion to the other payment they receive for the sub- 
scriptions sent in. So, you see, everyone who enters the 
competition will be well paid for whatever he or she 
does, and the winners really get more than double pay 
for their efforts. 


Conditions of Offer 


1. This contest begins Jan. 15, 1923, and will close at 
midnight, April 28, 1923. Subscriptions to count toward 
the GRAND PRIZES must be post-marked not later 
than that hour and date. 

2. The offer is open to men, women, boys and girls, 
anywhere in the United States, who will send subscrip- 
tions of folks interested in dairying; excepting persons 
living in Polk County, Iowa, in which Des Moines is situ- 
ated. They may not compete, nor may employees of 
The Meredith Publications, of which The Dairy Farmer 
is one, or members of their immediate family, nor may 
any publisher, news agent or professional subscription svlicitor. 
Coes and other foreign subscriptions cannot be counted. 

3. Subseriptions will count to your credit toward the 
SEVEN GRAND PRIZES on the following basis: Each ONE 
year subscription you send counts 85 points for you; each 
TWO year subscription you send counts 75 point; each 
THREE year subscripsion you send counts 125 points. 

4. In case of a tie, all participants in the tie will receive 
prizes of equal value, whether Grand Prizes or Monthly Cash 
Prizes. 

5. The GRAND PRIZES will be awarded to the 
seven persons haviz 1g at the closing date the largest numbers 
of points credited to them, repectively, for subscriptions se- 
cured for The Dairy Farmer. 


THE DAIRY FARMER * 


Seven 


These Purebred Bull Calves—your choice of 
Guernsey, 
are bred by leading breeders of high producing in- 
breeds. 
See terms of 


T. Meredith, 
Publisher, 






Ayr- 


Holstein, or Jersey— 





From officially tested, 


Offer below. 





Important! Be Sure To 

The Introductory Subscription Rates of The Dairy 
Farmer are: $1 for three years; 70c for two years; 35c 
for one year. You may, if you wish, send along a ‘club 
of subscriptions with your Entry Coupon. You will be 
given credit for these subscriptions, and they will count 
for points toward the SEVEN GRAND PRIZE S, the 
Cash Prizes, and the Merchandise Rewards. These 
many valuable articles are surely well worth the effort. 
Send the Coupon NOW while you have the matter in 
mind. 


Get 1000 Points For Returning Coupon 
Clutch Pencil FREE For esp cart 








below, ” that entitles you to 


return the 


When you Coupon 


1,000 points for a tarter. You get the dandy Clutch 
Pencil as a reward for promptness, provided you return the 
Entry Coupon WITHIN TEN DAYS from the date you re- 


ceive this offer. 
Use This Entry Coupon 


awarded in Monthly Prizes. 














GOOD FOR 1,000 POINTS 


THE DAIRY FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 
Dear Mr. Meredith: 
please credit me 
PRIZES you are to give 
ONCE, my Certificate of Entry, 
securing subscriptions, a sample copy of THE 
and the Clutch Pencil for returning the Coupon promptly. 
Box. No, or 


RFD No.... 


away April 28, 1923. 


My Name 


P.O. 


(If you send ions, 
scribers on a separate piece of paper.) 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


subseript 





write names and addresses of sub- 
3F-2 


T am returning this Coupon for which 
with 1,000 points toward the Seven GRAND 
Send me AT 
complete outfit of supplies for 
} DAIRY FARME 


R, 


23 
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Home Given Away Just 
toAdvertise My Business 


This is the most wonderful offerever appear- 


ing in this magazine. _It is so stupendous, you 

may find it hard to believe, but it’s true, every 
word I say. I mean just what Isay—there are 
no strings to my generosity—no “ifs” nor 

n I want to advertise my business and 
A take this new and novel means of advertising 

business. 

"Knesine now for a moment, that this beauti- 
ful Home was yours, located right in yourown 
town, or on your own farm, a neat fence 
around it, flowers growing, rose bushes climb- 
ing the lattice at the porch ends, sending their 
fragrance into your nice, cool bedrooms, 
Don’t it make you want this Home? 


No Matter Where You Live 


Anywhere in the U.S 

It does not matter to me where you may hap- 
pen to live—you may be on a ranch, a farm, a 
ten-acre garden tract, in a village ora large 
city (just so you live in the United States), your 
chance is equally good of being resented with this 
ele gant six-room mode rn home. Don't sit back—don’t 
say, ““Itis not for me,”* or “No such luck could be 
mine.”* You are only fooli ng yourself when you let 
such thoughts enter your mind, Set yourse if right 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








down and send me your name and address today, 
before you lay this magazine aside. It’sa duty you 
owe to yourself, 


You Need Not OwnaLot 


Perhaps you do not own a lot—don’t allow this to 
prevent you sending in your name and address, 1'!! 
take care of everything. I'll arrange to get a jot for 
you in your own town, and you can have the house 
built on it. You will be proud of this home. I will 
be proud of it, for it will be a monument of advertis- 
ing for my business. That 1s where I get my reward 
and that Le Send. make this most marvelous of offers. 


Me No Money 


ae me yopranme and addressquick and I will send 
4 a set of floor plans and full particulars—all free. 
t'athe chanceof vour lifetime. Send yourname today 


C. E. Moore, Pres. Home Builders’ 
Club, Dept. 101, Batavia, Illinois, 


—————— eee —-”OOhnk—e—~=— eS 
SAVE ALL YOUR PLOW 
SHARE MONEY 2% “tiocbie or 
changing plow shares. REDY quick attachable PLOW 
POLNT—Keys on and stays put, made from qavially 


tempered high grade chilled semi-steel finished in red, 
adaptable to tract -' plows, gangs, sulky, and walking 


plows. Fits used rYS 














Patent 
Pending 


Amy oy POST PAID 

or $1; 4 for $3; 8 for $5. 
Say If plow is 7 or left. 
Give Plow name. Send mon- 
ey order, Fully guarante ed. 


REDY PLOW POINT CO.,, Dept. 5. 


USE A LOG SAW) 


This outfit easily cuts 16 
$9 150 


Use it ona 
worn steel] 
share 









cords a day, falis agen, 
buzzes up branches. 


work of many men. 
WA !92: 223" “128, 
.- 


OTTAWA 


les today for? 






With Horses, 5 Cows, 
97-Acre Farm Joo bu, Osc, 150 bu. 
buckwheat, hay, 3 young cattle, full implements; home- 
like 7-room. house, 60-ft. barn: only $3300, part cash. 
Details page 133 Catalog Farms 33 States. opy free. 
Strout Farm Agency, 427CN Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Tl. 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming 




















| of them. 








OUR BULLETIN 


Continued from page 110 








TOO MANY ORGANIZATIONS 
We get a number of farm papers. There are 


} mone that cover the subjects of dairy, hog pro- 


duction, poultry and general farming so thoroly 
as S. F. The November issue is especially fine. 
Mr. Russell and the Decker’s comment on poultry 
are worthy of careful study. 

All thinking farmers are vitally interested in 
the trend of congressional legislation. The land 
bank tangle, cooperative marketing. Allow me 


|to suggest that this is the most discouraging 


feature of the movement for better conditions 
among the farmers—too many organizations 
too much strife and jealousy between leaders. 
The present administration and the agricultural 
press are really doing more for the betterment 
of farming conditions than the farm leaders. 

The farmers and stock raisers need and must 
have a better system of credits. Our banks are 
not able to assist. Thirty, sixty and ninety days 
will assist quick turnovers but are of no benekt 
to the stock raiser. We need a reasonable interest 
rate and time to turn our stock without loss. 
We must have more liberal loans from the Federal 
Land Banks. Remove the ten thousand dollar 
maximum loan feature with a five percent rate, 
as it has been clearly proven that the Federal 
banks.can operate at a profit on the above rate. 
—E. R. B., Nebr. 


SAY “BE A SPORT” 

This is the first time in history, of which I 
have any knowledge, where so wide a diversity 
of people, with the same general idea, expressed 
themselves in identical terms. 

I am engaged in two distinct occupations and 
between them they bring me in contact with all 
classes of people, from the most ignorant to the 
most highly educated, from the hand-to-mouth 
day laborer to the multimillionaire. 

haven't heard an original statement from any 
Summed up, their entire argument is, 
evade the law, defy the law, insult the constitu- 
tion, and eventually decent people, whoare still 
in the majority, will decide that constitutional 
government is wrong and that a criminal minority 
should have control 

Right here I want to call attention to a condi- 
tion that seems to be quite generally overlooked 
and that is that aiding and abetting a criminal 
is just as bad as comitting a crime, and that the 
man who advocates law violation is equally 


| Guilty with the violator. 





If there is anything that a real, ved blooded 
American detests, it’s a poor loser. Why can’t 
some of these tin-horns buck up and be a real 
pport for once in their lives!—A. P. P. 


COULD STAND DIT EVERY WEEK 

I think the way to make farming pay and farm 
people more happy is to subscribe for 8. F. I 
would not get tired to receive it every week and 
read from cover to cover. I have four married 
brothers who work on the land also. I can’t 
state exactly how much we seeded last spring but 
we got 4,000 bushels of wheat. We raise lots of 
stock also and gain a great knowledge thru > 
S. F. about our stock and crope.—S ae >. 


Our taxes now are most terrible high; there are 
all kinds of stamps on all that we buy. Whatever 
we drink or whatever we eat, the eternal revenue 
man we must meet Supporting our government 
costs a great heap, but the fat office holder thinks 
it a good jest, to plunder the public and feather 
his nest.—J. H., Kans. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Continued from page 20 

miles of railway in this republic and most 
of the minerals shipped out have to be] m 
taken to the ports on mules. Think of 
shipping one hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of mineral deposits to the port at 
one time on mule-back! But such a thing 
has been accomplished many times. 

In spite of their bac kwardness and 
poverty the people of Honduras have a 
thousand schools and nearly one hundred 
thousand children are enrolled in them. 
In 1921 the republic issued a decree closing 
all commercial establishments and official 
ports on Sunday. The only exceptions 
are drug and provision stores. 

Next to Honduras at the southwest 
corner is the small republic of Salvador 
which is said to be the most densely popu- 
lated country in the Western He smisphere. 
More than one million people live in this 
small country, which is only about one- 
eighth as large as the state of Iowa. The 
Salvadoreans are perhaps the most up-to- 
date people in Central America. Manyof 
them’ send their children to Europe to 
complete their education. 

A very peculiar thing happened in 
Salvador in 1879. On a plateau in the 
country is quite a large lake. One day in 
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MADE TO 


2 MEASURE 


o_ WOOL SU/TS 










We have cut the 
our entire line of 
gin wool suits to ay 
and in addition will givea 
free suit toevery man 
who will help us intro- 
duce our clothes toa few 

friends, The effort required 
to obtain this suit is so slight 
and our plan so easy and simple 
that every man can easily obtaina 
fine suit absolutely free. 

Mail Card Vodan— Jest send 
us your name and address on a 

postal. By return mail you will receive 
without cost or obligation, the 
most remarkable suit offer ever 




















made, and a large assortment of 
all wool cloth samples. 
THE BELL TAILORS, Dept.1392 
Station C Chicago, Ill, 
—_—_—_—— 
= ‘ . — im 
z% _— <a, : 


— U. S. 
= “BOV'T. CLERKS NEEDED 


men, women, boys, girls. 17 to 60, willing to 

accent Gov’t. Positions, §117-$190, stationary or 
ing, write immediately~TO-DAY. 

OZMENT INSTITUTE, Dept. 150, St. Louis, Mo. YES Dept. 150, St. Louis, Mo. 


And made into beautiful 

Ss coats, robes, leather, etc. 

The right wy to make your raw 
hides and skins bring the full value 


which yo the owner, are —, 
Thossands send the eir hides to Cownie— 
old reliable tanner—and SAVE 50 PER caNT. 


1,000 positions m splendid territory. 
Ou 7 4 make ae geltta Fyr« Fyters to 
at auto owners, garages, es, hotels and 
schools, or easy nooo, S “We want only fast, 
hard workers, We train you Free if you have noex 
ence, Easy %& lea easy to sell and make $200 to 
pital required. You get every 
Ptirst week ~ no previous se!!- 
ng experience. thers made from -y jee ay -- to 
sitoo ty — or better. Write Ci 
+} | and references, and if A, ray willing 
to —F we will put you in the vy of making, more 
than you ever “reamed 
The Fyr-Fyter Gon 3118  Fer-Pyter Bidg., Dayton, 0. 


homost of your hides. Let Gloss 
with years of experience turn 
ur 








your hides tanned and made into coata, 
cari cape, =. — — 77 ceca 


“THE WILLARD way 
and get only first classguaranteed worke- 
manship. Free Cata gives full in- 
formation and —, style 
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the year named this lake was suddenly 
lifted several feet and then let down. 
Earthquake shocks and explosions oc-| 
curred and, when all was over, near the 
center of the lake was an island more than | 
one htindred feet high which is there to-| 
day. 

East of Salvador and Honduras is the 
republic of Nicaragua, which is the largest 
of these Central American republics, but 
jit does not contain as many people as the 
smallest. In spite of the fact that many 
of the people are Indian yet all the prin- 
cipal cities are connected by rail and in 
touch with the rest of the world by tele- 
graph and cable. Altho Nicaragua has 
more than a million and a quarter head of 
cattle she imports butter and milk from 
the United States. The eattle are raised 
largely for beef and hides and the cowboys 
won’t milk the cows. 

A large amount of coffee and sugar 
cane are raised in this country. It is said 
that there are thirteen sugar mills which 
produce about twenty - seven million 
pounds of sugar annually. The govern- 
ment appropriated three hundred thou- 
sand dollars for a Farmers’ Loan Fund in 
1921 and in the same year they sent a 
woman delegate to a political convention. 
In one of their cities recently they opened 
un asylum for beggars and at once passed 
some very stringent ordinances against 
begging in the streets. 

For a time it really seemed that the 
first interoceanic ship canal would be in 
Nicaragua instead of Panama. This 
canal would have been one hundred and 
eighty miles long, but a large portion of 
this would have been thru Lake Nicaragua 
and the Rio Grande river. One thing 
against a canal here, however, is that there 
are many earthquakes. Some of us re- 
member how work was started on this 
canal project many years ago. When a 
way was discovered to eradicate the mos- 
quito, the chief objection to Panama was 
removed, so we have it today at Panama. 

One of the largest coast cities in Nica- 
ragua is Managua, which is on the Pacifie 
Early last spring one of our naval vessels 
was in the harbor for some time. Of 
course, a lot of the boys went ashore from 
time to time. One night twenty-six of 
them got into a fight with the police force 
of the city and three of the policemen 
were killed. The result is that all of these 
twenty-six marines are now serving from 
eight to twelve years in prison. 

The republic nearest Panama is Costa 
Rica, which is about one-half as large as 
the state of Iowa. Perhaps the chief 
product is the banana. It is said that ten 
million bunches of bananas have been 
shipped from a single port, that of Limon, 
in a single year. Nearly a hundred thou- 
sand acres of ground are given over to 
this fruit. But the banana is not the ovly 
product of Costa Rica by any means. 
Coffee, corn, sugar cane, rice and potatoes 
are all raised in abundance. 

The Costa Ricans are giving much at- 
tention to education these days. Many 
of their schools have gardens in connec- 
tion with them and each child is allotted 
1 small plot of his own and taught how 
to plant and cultivate. In one place even 
first-grade children have gardens. 

Last July the Costa Ricans had a “tree 
week” during which aa arbor day program 
was observed. All schools gave attention 
to poems, papers and articles_about trees. 
These people also have an eight hour day 

irtisans and laborers, while clerks and 
fee workers have a ten-hour day. 

In some parts of this republic a house 
ult to rent is exempt from taxes for ten 
years providing the rent does not exceed 
ertain sum per month. In some towns 
poor persons are given a lot free upon 
Which to build a home, but the title is in 
the name of the city until the house is paid 
for. The automobile has invaded this 
country and not a little attention is being 
paid to roads. Already they have more 
than fifty miles of national auto roads. 
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Have you a good 
watch? 
If not, go see the Inger- 
soll line of timekeepers at 
any store that carries In- 
gersdils. 
. ngersolls keep good time 
American Watch I g “Ps : 
More men use the Ingersoll Yankee —and that after all is the 
than any other watch. Sturdy, re- real purpose of a watch. 
liable, good looking, it carries a sound a . 
guarantee. $1.50 [hey are good-looking, 
but not fancy—unless you 
would call a Reliance ina 
beautifully engraved gold- 
filled case “fancy.” 
The prices range from 
$1.50 to $9.00. About 
half the models are Radio- 
lites that tell time in the 
dark. You can choose to 
fit your own needs and 
pocket book. 
This Yankee ; sa 
Tells Time in the Dark INGERSOLL WATCH CO. Inc. 
The famous Ingersoll Yankee New York Chicago San Francisco 
equipped for telling time in the dark. 
Convenient under the pillow 
at night. $2.50 
Reliance—$6 
A real 7-jeweled watch. Same 
The Best solid bridge-ccnstruction as 
Watch $5 used in expensive watches, 
Can Buy Price only $6.00, In gold-filled 
The jeweled, 12-size Waterbury case, $9.00, 
with a Radiolite dial, In a gold-filled 
case, $8. 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


We have made the highest class of Bee Supplies for over fifty years. Our ability to satisfy bee- 
keepers has made us the largest manufacturer. Get our prices. There is a Root er near you. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS: & 

“ Better Beekeeping” for you who want to keep bees better. Our Fine 

Catalog for you who Bre experienced beekeepers. Wouldn't you also 

like our free booklet, How to Sell Honey.’ Ask for it, 


The A. I. Root Co., Box 324 , West Side Sta., Medina, O. 
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WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS | 


From 1 to40 H.P. Also Bone 
Cutters, hand and power, 
for the poultrymen; grit an 
shell mills, farm feed mills, | 
family grist mills, scrap | = 
cake mills. Send for our catalog. 
Wilson Bros., Box 14, Easton,Pa. 


Your Own Fertilizer| 
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Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co,, Pittsburgh 


Pies: ? Catalogue 
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$97 DOLLARS 
AN HOUR 


PART I 
By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


HETHER an education is worth anything to a 

man in dollars and cents is a question that has 

never been settled in the minds of some people. 
It is the style for preachers, school teachers and 
lawyers to go to school; but many of the men who do 
the useful and worthwhile work of the world have come 
to feel that readin’, writin’ and ’rithmetic areJabout all 
the educational claptrap that the average human needs 
to tote. 

And as for “book farming,” the term which is so 
often used to describe the teaching of agriculture, it is 
just So much worthless junk in the minds of many of 
our better farmers. Worse than that, many of them 
think that it puts foolish and extravagant ideas in the 
minds of the boys who study it. 

| once thought so myself, but since I heard the story 
about Harvey Smith I’ve changed my mind. I don’t 
mean by that that one swallow makes a summer, but 
| have done some looking around and have found that 
some of our best farming ig being done by boys with 
the same kind of training that Harvey has by this time 
turned into some ready money, and one of the happiest 
homes I have ever seen. 

It all happened in this way. 

On one of those dark dismal afternoons in midwinter 
that are so common to the middle western states, John 
Shelton, the vocational agriculture teacher from the 
Midville consolidated school pulled his flivver to a 
sudden stop in front of Mrs. Smith’s modest little farm 
Shelton had been there many times. He liked to visit 
this home. Harvey Smith had been in his class for three years 
und was one of his best pupils. He had always had a good 

project”’ in which he had carried out the instructions of his 
teacher to the letter. In fact Harvey had come to lean heavily 

n his teacher for help because since his father had died the 
entire responsibility of the little farm had fallen on his youthful 
shoulders. 

Probably this accounted to some extent for the close friend- 
ship that had developed between the teacher and pupil. 

In the months gone by Professor Shelton had visited Harvey 

ften and had helped with every detail from the planting to 
the harvesting of the crops. Together they had gone over the 
field of pedigreed corn which Harvey had developed during his 
three years’ work and proudly they had field-selected two hun- 
lred bushels of the finest Boone County White that was to be 
found in the entire state, and had carefully stored it in Harvey’s 
drying house. 

This particular day when our story begins, however, Shelton’s 
visit was not to administer to crops; but to find out why Harvey 
had not been in school during the week, when the grain judging 
team of which he was a member was making final preparations 
to represent their state in the national contest which was going 
to be held in Chicago in connection with the hay and grain show. 

Jumping from his car Shelton hurriedly glanced about, and 
failing to find the object of his search started for the seed house 
where he could always depend on locating Harvey on winter 
afternoons before he started to do the evening chores. 

Sure enough there he was; not selecting a prize ten-ear sample, 
or admiring the rows and rows of perfect ears that were piled to 
the ceiling; but sadly and dejectedly sedated on a broken box, 
cap pulled over his eyes and whittling with that abandon that 
typified utter disgust. 

“What's the matter, Harvey? You look like you had lost the 
last friend you eyer had,” said the teacher cheerfully. 

“T guess I have,”’ he replied, never glancing up. 

“We missed you at school. What’s the trouble?’ 

“l’ve quit.” 

“QUIT?” And then more calmly, “Why, Harvey, you 

ven't forgetten the contest, have you?” 

: Nope!” 

\bsolutely stunned by the startling announcement that his 
best pupil had just made, Shelton sat silently in meditation while 
Harvey continued to whittle. 

“Well, I’ve no idea why you have decided this way,”’Shelton 
inally ventured, breaking the rather oppressive silence,‘‘but 
whatever the reason may be you are making a mistake.” 

I’m not so sure about that,’’ replied the boy. 
{ am sureof it,” returned the teacher. ‘Here you have been 
going to high school for more than three years. Within a few 
mths you will graduate, and you are now talking about 
utting. In fact you have been out for a week just at the time 
we need you most. Why in the world did you ever do a thing 
ike this, and why didn’t you tell me about it?” 
| quit because I didn’t have $3,000. I don’t ever expect to 
have, either,” he replied. 

“Three thousand dollars!” 

“Yes. I owe a fellow that much.” 

“Well, can’t he wait until you graduate in May?” 
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Sadly and dejectedly seated on a broken 
box, Harvey whittled with abandon that 
typified utter disgust 


“No.” 
“Harvey, tell me about it, won’t you? Maybe I can help.” 
“No, sir, Mr. Shelton, you can’t help me; but I don’t mind 


telling you about it. You see when father died he left a three 
thousand dollar mortgage on the place. I’ve been working hard 
since then—and going to school; and while I have made a living 
for my mother and myself, and fed the stock, and paid the 
interest, that’s the best I could do. Now I have to pay the note 
and I can’t. Graham says *! 

“Ephrain Graham! The 
Shelton. 

“Yes,” continued Harvey. “Ephrain Graham holds the 
mortgage. He and father were friends, and he thinks he can 
boss me, but he and I don’t agree very well. He thinks farmers 
don’t need any education, and he has never liked it because I 
decided to go thru high school. Things went all right, tho, until 
he learned that I had started studying agriculture, but since 
then I have never seen him that he didn’t tell me it was all 
feolishness, and that I was wasting my time. 

“So last Sunday afternoon, when I was over there, he told 
me that he wanted me to amount to something, and that he 
was plumb disgusted with my following your advice in putting 
up the seed house and other things, and that I was going to have 
to stop it. He told me that I would either have to pay off the 
mortgage on April first, or to stop school now and put in a crop 
under his direction and not yours.” 

“Well, well. I guess you will have to do as he says,” pon- 
dered Shelton somewhat to himself. 

“T don’t.” 

‘“‘What are you going to do?’ 

“T don’t know. If it wasn’t for my mother I expect I’d go 
to China—or somewhere.”’ And then, after a long pause, “I 
guess I'll go to some city and get a job.” 

Before any further discussion of the plans could proceed 
Harvey’s mother reminded him that it was almost dark anc 
the chores hadn’t been started. Like two disobedient children 
Harvey and Professor Shelton both jumped to their feet. 
Dividing the work between two such husky and energetic hands 
the evening chores were soon disposed of and at the call of Mrs. 
Smith both went in to enjoy a good hot supper. 

“T hate to leave the old place,” said Harvey after the evening 
meal, “‘but I don’t see anything else to do. I have worked hard 
and had lots of hope and confidence, but I guess it’s no use.” 

“You haven’t given our méthods a fair trial yet, my boy,” 
counseled his teacher. ‘You are almost thru school and have 
about reached the place where you can draw dividends on your 
training.” 

“T would like to believe you,” returned Harvey, “but it’s 
hard to do. I always have believed you, but I’m thinking now 
maybe after all Ephrain Graham is right.” 

“What does he say?” 

“Well, I told him what you told us in class about the earning 
ower of a farmer being increased a thousand dollars a year 
= having a high school education, which would make a return 
of $97 an hour for every hour that we spent there, and he said 
it was all bosh; that he didn’t have any high school education 
and that he had got along all right.” 

“Yes, that may be all true in his case but ” Whatever 
line of argument his teacher was going to advance was cut short 
by this rather unanswerable statement (Continued on page 116 
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7500.00 t-71000.00 


a Month Milling 


*“Flavo” Flour 


in your community on this New Wonderful 
Mi previous milling experience necessary. 

A North Dakota miller writes: ‘I cleared $500 
last month on my 2% bbl. Midget Mill.” 

A Tennessee customer says: ““My books show a 
gross profit of $23.50 per day for my Midget Mill."’ 

A Kansas man with no milling experience says: 
“My Midget made me over $8,000.00 net profit the 
first eight months.” 

Be the Mill owner and have a permanent business 
that will earn you steady profits the entire year. 
Grind the wn wheat in your mill, supply 
community with and feed. 

You save the freight out on the wheat and on the in- 
coming flour and feed. You make the regular milling 

rofits and extra added fits by milling a “Better 

i of Flour Chea: on the new wonderful 
“Midget Marvel” self-contained, One-Man Roller 
Flour Mill that is revolutionizing milling because of 
its big yield of hi flour at low cost. When 
ou purchase a Midget Marvel Mill from us you 
we the right to use our natio vertised brand 


"FLavo” Flour 
ae oe tii) ee ee avor”™ 


2,000 communities already have Midget Marvel 
Mills. There is a demand in your community right 
now for “‘Filavo’’ Flour. It is the most pleasant, 
dignified and profitable business in which you 
could engage. It will make you inde- 

ndent. Start with a 16, 25 or 
Bo°tbl. Midget Marvel’ Mill, 
eccording to the size of your 
community. You can do so with 
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2353-2359 Trust Bidg. 
GWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
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There is a big place ahead for you. You can 
reach that place—but will you? Will you prepare 





WE TEACH YOU 


yourself as big business demands that its helmsmen | 


| this reason that he thought it about time 


—its executives be prepared. Experience has dic- 
tated the formula for success—has pointed out how 
you can prepare. Experience has taught the vital 
pert that the principles of law play in business. 
Ve have been preparing men and women for success 
for 31 years. 45,000 have been helped by our coures 
Write for our booklet describing the merit and 
scope of our coufse and containing many helpful 
legal pointers that will be of value to you in your 
every day work. It is yours for the asking. You 
incur no obligation. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 317, 4753 Grand Blod., Chicago 


MAKE SHAVING A JOY 


50 SHAVES FROM ONE BLADE 


No Honing no Strop if you 
use the little wonder intT 
ARPNER. Positively shar- 
ms any eafety razor bia 
nly two operations. Lasts a 
lifetime. Here is our rantee: 
Try one 30 days. If not satie- 
factory your money back. By 
mail prepaid, 31.00. 


PEACOCK MFG. CO., 108 W. Lake St. Dept. 18 Chicago 
FARMS IN SUNNY SOUTHERN JERSEY onis%coes 


log Just Out! Stocked and equipped. Some ulre 
only $500 cash. Income producing homes. Copy free 











Vineland Farm Agency, 549DN Landis Ave., Vineland, NJ. i 
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from Harvey: “If the time that I have 
spent there is worth $97 an hour I would 
like to collect on a little of it.” 

For several hours their conversation 
continued. In ‘spite of any arguments 
that the teacher could advance as to why 
it was bad judgment for Harvey to give up 
the school and the farm the boy stood out 
for his plan of going to the city and getting 
a job of some kind. Just what kind he 
had no idea, but he saw nothing left for 
him on the farm. Down in his heart he 
believed there was such athing as scientific 
farming and that it was a sound theory 
which could be successfully operated, but 
doing the best he could with the help of his 
teacher he hadn’t been able to pay off a 
$3,000 debt in three years. So he had 
decided that the best thing to do was 
to chuck the whole business for a job that 
promised a pay check every Saturday 
night. 

When Professor Shelton finally rose to 
go it had been decided that Harvey would 
come back to school for one week of 
coaching beforethe yy ee 
to Chicago. Not that Harvey cared any- 
thing about grain any longer, but his team 
had won the state contest which permitted 
them to represent their state in the nation- 
al non-collegiate contest and his instructor 
had pointed out that as high man on the 
team he owed it to the boys of his state 
to represent them at Chicago. Not only 
that, but while in the city he might 
possibly find a job. 

The next morning he harnessed his pony 
to the runabout as he had been doing for 
three years and started for school. He 
felt happy again for the first time in a 
week. To give up his training had been 
a great sacrifice and now that he was goin 
back even for so short a time made him feel 
mighty good. 

As he drove out of the lane into the big 
road he pursed his lips to whistle—but all 
his pent-up joy disappeared as Ephrain 
Geakem drew his roadster up to the buggy 
and called out: 

“Where do you think you are going?” 

“To school,”’ replied Harvey. 

Ephrain Graham was one of those big, 
robust, redfaced, prosperous farmers of the 
cornbelt who had settled on some of the 
best land that God Almighty ever put out 
of doors, and who felt that the prodigious 
yields with which nature generally blessed 
him were due entirely to his own clever- 
ness. He didn’t realize the extent to which 
he had mined the fertility of his lands, or 
how hard it was for the younger generation 
to make interest on the investment in these 


days of high priced farms. 














He liked Harvey tho and had no thought 
of taking his little farm from him. For 
not only had he and Harvey’s father been 
friends, but the boy had always made it 
plain that he liked Ephrain’s daughter 
Martha, and Graham was not unpleased 
to think of the boy in the role of a son-in- 
law at some future time. It was really for 


to discipline the lad a little: and not let 
him get filled up with newfangled farmin 

ideas at school which Graham himsel 
might have to help finance when Harvey 
was a member of the family. 

But Graham had atemper. To think 
that this strip of a boy was defying him 
by returning to school—and to his book 
farming—enraged him beyond control. 

“Young man, this is the last straw,” he 
bellowed. “I’m going to foreclose the 
mortgage on your place April first, and 
what's more, I don’t ever want to see you 
on my place again. I’ll not have a daugh- 
ter of mine associating with the like of you 
any longer. Do you understand me? 
Don’t you ever let me hear of you so much 
as talking to her.” 

And with that he violently threw in the 
clutch, raced the motor, scraped the gears, 
and was gone. 





(To be concluded in the March issue) 
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Crippled Children 


You may know some, Tell 
their parents of the McLain 
Sanitarium, which is a thor- 
oughly equipped private in- 
stitution devoted exclusive- | 
to the treatment of Club | 
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McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
986 Aubert Avenue 


































EASY TO SELL GROCERIES 


Paints, Automobile Oils, 
Roofing, Stock F ood to con- 
sumere from samples. No 
capital or experience neces- 


work. Commissions advan- 


eed. Satisfaction guaran- 
years in business, 


1766 Se. State St... Chicago, Til. — 
You will get satisfactory result 

from answering Successful Farmin! 
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f FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS ' Tay only 
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“4 Continued from page 10 p 1% we 
That the Federal Land Banks are in oN BROT oA 
a highly satisfactory condition, was indi- > ol eee, eA 


cated in a Christmas greeting sent broad- 
cast by Commissioner Lobdell, of the 
Farm Loan Board. The greeting revealed 
the condition of the entire system. It read 
as follows: 

“The Farm Loan Board sends greeting 
to the American farmer. To the 245,000 
members of the Farm Loan system we Ai vals 33 
are pleased to announce the continued ye Wi NS 

wth and prosperity of each of the ; SSS 
ederal ally Banks which have had 
their most successful year, having placed ° 
loans in excess of $230,000,000 as against W ithstands the 
$152,000,000 in the highest preceding 
twelve months period and culminating 


in an extra dividend of over $1,000,000 f 
which will be distributed by six of the constant seepage O water 
more prosperous banks, each of the other 


banks paying its regular dividends, all 
of which has been approved only after 
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NLY one type of grave vault hasever 









the creation of proper reserves and the proved capable of withstanding the 

eg consideration of general constant pressure of water seeping through 
( 5. . 4 T 

me We believe this distribution to farm the soil. No man-made seal has been able 

borrowers is a transaction without prece- to hold under this destructive force. The 

dent in the history of agricultural finance.” Clark Grave Vault — built on the prin- 
What War ome Lerpqeation Hes ciple of the diving bell, with no seals or 


mechanical devices—affords a permanent 


From the point of view of the farmers . ; 
and absolute protection against water. 


none of the annual reports submitted 
to congress approaches in interest that 
submitted by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. The report shows that from January 
4, 1921, to November 30, 1922, inclusive, 
the corporation authorized loans for 
agricultural and livestock purposes to 
the extent of $433,446,856.96. Of this 
authorization, $265,598,074.92 was ac- 


It is constructed of rust-resisting 12 gauge 
Keystone copper-bearing steel, doubly 
welded into a solid piece, forming a hood 
which automatically locks to a base of 
the same material. — 
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tually advanced. Up to date, there has Every school child és This vault works with Nature to resist 
been repaid wae re leaving a pian atan ana naturalelements.Ordinary vaultsof stone, 
balance outstanding of $155,659,917.61. ment of lowering ls Me Ak POS 

==9M In addition to this, $38,653,539.02 was an inverted glgss into concrete or brick, do not resist water, but 
loaned for export purposes "The loans a basin of water. The draw it and hold it like a cistern. 
were of three classes. To cooperative pvp hig boone A written guaranty of 50 vears’ service 
marketing associations, to banking and air within keeps the 8 fe Bek. ae P 
financing institutions and to livestock water out. The hood accompanies each individual vault. 
loan companies. By far the largest of the Clark Grave : 
amount ont to the banks. - Vault acts the same Less than Clark complete protection 

The rate at which loans were made as @s the inverted glass. is no protection at all! 
shown in the report gives a good index THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT COMPANY 
of the agricultural situation at the time. : 
Columbus, Ohio 


end of February, 1922, the loans averaged 
more than $2,000,000 a day. From that 
time on there was a constant decline 
both in number of applications for loans 
and the amounts involved.. “The re- 
duced volume of applications,” said the 
report, “‘elearly reflects the improvement 
that has taken place in banking and ag- 
ricultural conditions. The acute phases 
of the crisis of 1920-21 are now happily 
passed. The farmer and stockmen are 
not yet completely out of the woods. 
But in spite of local difficulties here and 
there and unsatisfactory markets for 
some commodities, their position on the 
whole has been greatly strengthened. 
Probably at no time in our history has 
there been so rapid and extensive an 
improvement as during the past eighteen 
months.” 

The report devoted special attention 
. to the good work performed during the 
crisis by cooperative marketing associa- 


\ From the first of November, 1921, to the 
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‘ ble or flower, mention ‘f 
which) at 10 cents large pack, or fine 


_Watch, Chain, Signet | 
4 Ring and Pin—all four given 
S| Big Money or Premiums. Get sample 


lot today. Send no money. WE TRUST 
YOU with seeds until sold. <P 


FUCHSIA REFUSE TO BLOOM jee AMERICAN SEED CO. | - 

: Why do my fuchsia refuse to bloom in BoxB-68 Lancaster, Pa. 

: the winter? I get bloom each summer but Free, Special Num- | EVERYBODY EATS EVERY DAY 
hone in winter.—S. R., Kan. LANDOL Y os mane dace of and every time they eat some one makes a profit. Sell 


\ ; > , Clover Land in Mar- | groceries and be in the biggest business in the country. 
T he plants must have a rest before they inette County, Wis- | Nocapital or experience necessary. Just show samples 


ulta ©2n bloom in the winter. After they have . Iffor a home or an investment you are think- | and take orders for Sugar, Flour, Canned G 





tions. 

| The Corporation does not expect any 
losses from the huge loans made to the 

farmers. ‘This is clearly set forth in the 

report to congress. 


















- ' buying good lands, whe: rich, send Coft tire line of “‘e day eating” 
ning bad a rest they may be made to bloom ~ 4 suce for this special number of LANDOLOGY: “Ik te free cate: | groceries, a# well as Paints, Roofing. and Automoblie 
enriching the soil and watering wit ils. Finest quality. Our prices in many cases are low- 


s MORE-RHIELE LAND COMPANY : 

. y 4 kt ,000 to 000 yearly. 
manure water twice a month. Keep the 4 - Marinette, Wis. | Si; vs HITCHCOCE-BILL CONPARY, Der 201, Chicage. 
soll damp but not soaked. Successful farmers like Successful Farming. | References—any bank or express company. 
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THE WHY OF SHRUBBERY 


Just as a beautiful painting may be 
marred or bettered by its setting, so is a 
house marred or made by its surroundings 


and setting. While it is rare that a natural 


setting containing all of the needed fea- 
tures is available for the house, it is sur- 


prising what a little directed effort will 
do toward building a setting about the 
house that will double the attractiveness 
of the home. The judicious use of trees 
and shrubs to s¢reen this sight, to bring 
out that view, to frame this object, or that, 
and to provide a more perfect landscape, 
is the means of adding much to the value 
of a place both from a financial standpoint 
and from the standpoint of a place in which 
to simply live and work. 

I am convinced that the vast number of 
people who continue to live in houses 
surrounded only by a treeless and shrub- 
less expanse of grounds do so largely thru 
overlooking present opportunities in their 
efforts to reach an ideal far beyond. How 
many dream of a home, surrounded by 
trees and flowers, with time to care for 
them, vet always live without them? As 
one elderly acquaintance remarked to ine: 
“You know, for a good many years, our 
work had just one end in view. That was 
to retire to a nice, pleasant climate, where 
there was never any snow, where I could 
have my own palm and my own fig tree 
in the front yard if I wanted it. I had no 
time for a lawn, or for flowers or trees in 
the yard because they made no money. 
I didn’t care until I overheard someone 
remark about what a homely and ugly 
front yard I had. It just set me to think- 
ing, and I got to wondering if it wasn’t 
making a pretty bad impression on the 


people who came to see my hogs. Any- | 


how, whether it did or not, just as a matter 
of pride, I have made some effort to change 
things and to get in a good lawn, a few 
flowers around the house, and have some 
attractive shade trees. . No, we haven't 
any palm trees, but [ have quit wanting 
them. The elms and maples and apple 
trees are good eno igh for me.” 





Granted it takes work to plant a place 
with shrubbery, and it takes study to 
choose the shrubb« ry best adapted to 
the different places about the house, the 


law n, and in the fence corners, at the same | 


time it will have to be granted that the 


results justify the efforts. A little example | 


of how a back yard was beautified by the 
use of shrubs and trees on an Illinois farm 
is shown in the accompanying cut. The 
shrubs used in this group are common ones 
As a matter of fact, the varieties of shrubs 
needed to properly plant a small farm- 
stead can be counted on the fingers of both 
hands. Such an attractive corner as this, 
may be made up of only two or three 
varieties Three or four svringas, half a 
dozen lilacs, a couple Lombardy poplars, 
or perh ps am ple r two, will screen the 
view of an ~ansightly corncrib, hoghouse or 
other buildings from the direct view, and 
make of the corner of the yard in which 
they are located a delightful place instead 
of an eyesore 

Some call that old-fashioned shrub, the 
bridal wreath, too common for wide use. 
But a daintier and more exquisitely re- 
fined plant or shrub than the spirea is 
hard to find. When the long pendulous 
branches are completely overlaid with the 
white bloom, ‘there is nothing more de- 
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sirable for the foundation of the shrubbery 
mass. After the bloom is gone, the grace- 
ful shrub remains to beautify its place 
| either against taller shrubs or directly 
against the foundation it partially screens. 
| And do not forget the common wild 
shrubs of your neighborhood. There may 
| be shrubs right in your own pasture and 
}in your own timber that will fit in the 
landscape about your home, in the finest 
kind of shape. If they will so fit, do not 
hesitate to use them. Be sure that the 











shrubs will find their proper place in your 


Feb., 192; 


variety of colors, form and time of flowe:. 
ing that we found! We could almost so! 
their fragrance. 

“We have been at work tonight 
vines,” she continued. “Johnnie wanted 
us all to have gourds, while I asked th, 
merits of wistaria, clematis, and hone, 
suckle. 

“A whole evening was spent on th 
dahlia and gladioli bulbs and if I hay 
nothing else in my real garden I way 
them, for their wide range of colors | 
ikmost set me wild.” 

This wise woman varied the game for , 
few evenings by playing that each one had 
five dollars to spend for flowers. Before 
they finished they had borrowed, traded 
changed, until they were all sent to bed 
bankrupted. You may be sure they wil 
have flowers next year from earliest pan- 
sies to latest chrysanthemums. 

“The vegetable garden came in for 4 
few evenings,” the mother resumed, ‘“‘and 
1 learned for the first time what an eye for 
colors Ralph had. He made us see th 
wide range of reds to be found in our vege- 
tables—the bright scarlet of the radish, 
the deeper yet different shades in beets 
and tomatoes, the delicate pink of the po- 
tatoes and various shades found in the 





beans. We ure now comparing shades of 


planting. If you do not have a place in| green in lettuce, cabbage, corn and vines 


your planting which is 7 adapted 


to the shrubs growing in the timber, better | 


leave the shrub where it is. It is useless 
to go to the work of moving wild plants to 
new locations which are not adapted to 
them. It is far better to leave these wild 
plants where they are, and where their 
beauty may remain to be enjoyed by all, 
than to move them to places where they | 
are sure to die and prove unsatisfactory. 
The same is true of trees and flowering 
plants as well. 

Do not scatter shrubs here and there, 
helter-skelter over the Jawn. Keep the 
lawn clear as much as possible, and get 
the shrubbery near the foundation in the 
corners of the walk, about the corners 
}and borders of the yard. Whatever you 
do, keep up-ended drain tile, broken tubs 
or stumps, etc., out of the middle of the | 
yard. A lawn cut upon by such false 
“ornaments” is the ruination of many an 
otherwise tasteful yard and garden. Let 
there be flowers, but let the flowers be in 
their proper place, and not in beds or in 
the center of an otherwise perfect lawn. 


WINTER FLOWER GARDENS 

Light was streaming from the dining 
room windows so I went to the door of 
that room, but I knocked several times 
before I was heard above the din of merry 
voices. Entering, I found the family and 
two neighbor children gathered round the 
long table which was covered with a 
medly of paper, seed catalogs, paint boxes, 
| scissors, pencils, and such. 

“What are you doing?” I asked. “Or 
is it a new game?” 
| “Come over here where we can be 
heard,”’ themother said,“and I will tell 
you about it. We are making gardens. 
Manila paper is cut into squares or ob- 








an education in itself. 

“Last winter we spent much time on the 
birds. I bought a small bird manual with 
colored pictures for seventy-five cents 
We started in with the birds we knew, the 
children drawing and coloring them. B\ 
spring we knew something of sixty birds 
and we were on the alert to identify them 
We learned which birds were of most 


| value to the crops and as you know bird 


W 


houses were put up in the orchard and 


| over the place; some were rather grotesqu 


I will admit, but the children were inter- 
ested. 

“One of the beauties of it all is that it 
makes them love the farm better. They 
are happy at home and the boys and girls 
from all around come here to spend the 
evenings.” 

I went home wishing that my mother 
had known of these games which cost 
practically nothing. Perhaps you can 
help your small brother and sisters to play 
these, or perhaps you can make new ones 
for them.—E. B. 











| cae = 
longs and each marks out his own flower | FIRE ESCAPE ON FARM DWELLING 


garden in whatever form he desires. For | 
instance, Lucy says she wants a triangular 
bed of nothing but yellow floWers, and she 
begins to look for them. If any of the 
others in their search for other things find 
yellow ones, they tell her of them. Nas- 
turtium, Iceland poppies, marigold, cal- 
hopsis and others are put down, marked 
out and colored, annuals and the hardy 
ones ‘being kept separate. 

“They have made Grandma a lavender 
and purple bed and I did not know before 
that we had so many flowers of that color. 
Minnie is now making a bed of blue 
flawers, while George’s consists of the 
very earliest flowers. This caused quite 
a little discussion as to whether we had 
not better have a separate place for the 
early bulbs which we decided to do. Each 





jone has a rose garden and the endless 


This Iowa farm dwelling has an iron 
fire escape on both its front and rear ex- 
posures. A former house which stood on 
this spot was burned one night and it was 
with difficulty that some of the family 
was saved. When the new house was 
planned the fire escapes were included. 
They have been so located that access to 
them is possible from every room on the 
upper floor, either directly or over an 
adjacent porch roof.—O. C. 

START OF HORSERADISH 

Which is the best means of getting 
quick start of horseradish when you 
cannot get it nearby, roots or crowns’ 
—Mrs. F. B., Neb. 

Crowns, or the top portions of larg‘ 
roots, are the quickest means of gettiug 
a start of horseradish. 
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Auto -Knitting-- th 





-| Make Money at 





Ever since 1915—for seven years— 
ne had people everywhere have been earning 
defor extra dollars at Auto Knitting. Women 
radeq and men from Maine to California have 
0 bed proved that this spare-time occupation 
is a practical way of making money. 
This year we sent workers over $120,000 j 
in wages. Send the coupon and find out / 
. how to enter this fine home industry, f 
lor and get a share of this money. 
ind So... 
ye for VERY home woman faces the} 
e tl problem of making the weekly in-} 
Vege- come pay the bills, and of “‘stretch- 
acish ng” it to cover the clothes she needs, 
beets the furnishings she wants for the house, | 
le Po- and the little extra pleasures and luxu- 
na th ries that every woman covets. j 
les | It t an easy problem to solve, in these times! 
‘ sive living. Probably you too have often 
ex ed, in perplexity and worry, , 
n tl] 4 f I only had a little extra money of ny 
W to spend as I liked!” 
— There are so many times when a few extra 
ents would make all the difference between 
he just getting along and real, joyous living! It is 
B t ra dollars that give you the most satisfac- 
t the saved ones, for saving up for 
birds t and other things takes so long, and is so 
a | hard to do on a small income. 







_ 


most Perhaps you, like most other women who have 
a felt s way, have been looking for some kind of 


d ” money-making work that you can do at home. Stop Worrying About Making Ends Meet. 





If so, you will be glad to know that women, 
shen Leened a acueeiend alkenes an tiie atentiea tetean Let the Auto Knitter Help You Make Extra Dollars 


pr ». They have found the answer in Auto 
tting, and year after year they have proved 
home occupation the ideal way of making 

xtra dollars they need. 


Miss Lillie Williams, of Tennessee, who has ard socks you knit on the Auto Knitter and 
sendin to them, paying a fixed guaranteed wage. 


been making socks and money for 7 years. 
. Checks will be sent promptly for each lot. Re- 





Sa 

















rf W . sts ndi 1 ni Ns sw ae ‘ ‘ 
We - Bay tantly . one ng Ante, Salter And Mr Carl Oswald, of Colorado, who placement yarn is also furmshed for every ship- 
an hi ~ 2 . = s re a. ods ra ~ has proved for 5 years that the Auto Knitter ment you sent in. Previous experience in hand- 
. . ‘ . - j 
: ae ~ ae o $1 20.00 : “4 — is a practical spare-time money-maker. knitting is not necessary Inexperienced per- 
ie 6 ean Se ON ae oo. TheR d £ Decisi sons can readily learn to turn out our “Old 
. This money is earned by housewives, girls, © Newaras © ecision. Tyme” wool socks. The machine comes to 
cos thers of families—right at home, in the spare oe you with work already started in it, and with 
cal time left from housework and regular vocations. Back of the success of every Auto Knitter an Instruction Book that makes everything 
yay Some of these people have been sending us owner was a decision. Every one of our suc- plain. 
yy r years, made on their Auto Knitters, and cessful workers decided to find out the facts Some workers send all their work to us under 
een receiving their regular pay for making about this home industry. If they hadn't done the wage contract and some sell all or part to 
so, they would still be merely reading of the private trade. The worker is entirely free to 
Thousands of our friends, all Auto Knitter success of those who did, instead of pointing dispose of her output in any way she wishes, 
| owners, living in all parts of the country, have proudly to new furniture, better clothes, auto- but she always has her wage contract which 
= written us of their_success at this home occupa- mobiles, new homes, and bank accounts binds us to accept and pay for all the standard 
ind have given us permission to print their all earned with the proceeds of their work with wool socks sent to us for a period of five years, 
letters for your benefit. Here the Auto Knitter. and we have very many workers who dispose of 
isa bit from one, written by , theif entire output to us year after year. 
Mrs. Bessie Brocke, of New Mrs oes . a oy who 
Vos was enabdied to keep her home 4 
York. ; -- Get Information FREE, 
together by Auto Knitting 
Three Years’ Experi- when her neighbors had toleave, Of course, you want to know more about the 
a Knitti due tolack of workin theirtown, wonderful little machine that helped Mrs. Col- 
ence in Auto Anitting has the right idea. She says: son, Mr. Ward, Mrs. Brooke, and all those other 
] “T, “wah pers hi = people to get the things they wanted. Send right 
s three years now since I ast Apri, when this camp away for the company’s free literature and read 
pur sed my Auto Knitter, closed down, our neighbors the experiences of other Auto Knitter owners. 
vorks just as wellas when came in to see us before they Make your decision just as they did. Find 
vas new. The work is simply went away, and when I told out about the money-making opportunity of- 
; t ng and the machine is them that we were going to stay fered you. Lose no time in getting the facts. 
ways ready for work. Part here and knit socks for the Auto JUSt write your name and address inthe space 
of t 10,060 pairs of socks K . — : th a below. The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company, 
wi I have knit were pur- Anitter Hosiery Company, they Department 162, 630-638 Genesee Street, Buffalo, 
t by car men and by said, You're lucky that you New York, 
a + . 9 ’ 
, res. My friends also don't have to leave! 
many pairs and the “But my husband did not 
NG y took the surplus a : . 
Wish Gea sheen ook at it that way. He told 
0 rned I purchased fur- them that it was not a caseof The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
PX- clothing and many other luck with us, but only the result 
r it would take too long of using good ) idgment to take Dept. 162, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ibout.”’ 








ny Others Who Have Earn- 


d ed Money for Years 
to by Auto Knitting 
he 


ng the Auto Knitter 
who have the longest 
nees in this work, and 
tinue it enthusiastically , 
se people: 
Ward Butler of Illinois, 
cided to get a machine 
yu irt making money about 
) : rs ago, 

s Eunice Fox, of New 

pshire, also with 4 years of 
r Successful money-making ex- 
e to her credit. 








Buys Ford Car With 
Auto Knitter Earnings 


Mrs. W. E. Straub, of 
Pennsylvania, writes, ‘‘ After 
I had sent the company a 
sample sock, and they had 
sent it back O. K., I went to 
work in earnest and soon sent 
a shipment of socks. In afew 
days Ihad my check. Thanks 
to the Auto Knitter Company 
for the position they put me 
in I am glad to tell you 
that I am now the owner ofa 
new Ford car. I made all the 
money for it on my Auto 
Knitter.”’ 








advantage of a good proposi- 
tion whenit was offered to us 

Then Mrs. Colson’s letter 
states that she has knit over 
5,000 pairs ot socks for the 
company and has had only one 
sock rejected out of this num- 
ber 

Could there be any better 
evidence that Auto Knitting is 
a proven way to maae money? 


Here Is Our Proposi- 
tion To You. 

The Auto Knitter Hosiery 

Company enters into a five-year 

agreement to buy all the stand- 


Send me full particulars about Making Money 
at Home with the Auto Knitter. I enclose 2 cents 
yostage to cover cost of mailing prospectus, etc 
t is understood that this does pot obligate me in 
any way. 


Name Peeewe ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
re a eee Se oeachoede . 
City State - 


— 
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4 Fine Lace Cartains Given {5 cuingonly 


our prize-winning vegetable or flower seeds (men- 
tion which) at 10c pack: or your choice of many 
other fine premiums. 


31 pe. Dinner Set 


—like retail at $10.00— 
given according to plan 
in our Catalog 


26 pc. Table Set 


Knives, forks, teaspoons, 
sugar shell and butter 
spreader in durable 

silveroid, or 


pe. Toret Set FREE 


Ivory finish brush, comb, 
i mirror etc. in handsome 
i box, FREE for se lling 40 


i packs. Selleasily. 
Earn Big Money 
or Premiums 


Send no money. We trust 
you with seeds untilsold. 


AMERICAN SEED Co oy Lane aERiS® pg, 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
3 Hardy Roses ? > 


ALL wi, BL ‘OOM T HIS. SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid; 
g'iaranteed to reach you in good srowing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Madame Butterfly—apricot and gold. 
L arg —orrise—red 
Frank W. Dunlop—fine—pink. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 

3 Carnations, the ‘Divine 

Flower,” all colors, 25¢ 
3 Choice Ferns « « 25¢ 
3 Chrysanthemums, 250 
4 Beautiful Coleus - 250 *; 
3 Flowering Cannas, 250 
2 Choice Dahlias « « « « « « 
2 Choice Hardy Irig- « « « « 256 
5 Lovely Gladioli« « « « « « 256 
5 Superb Pansy Plante- « « « 250 
8 Pkts. Flower Seeds,all different, 250 
Any 5 Collections for $1. The En- 
tire 11 Collections for $2. Postpaid, 
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of our Femous 12" Tribe” 
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Bruns Seed Co., Desk131, Washington, lowa 


lowa's Reliable Seed House 
Grown by 


S E E 9 a Woman 
You will be delighted with your garden if you try my new 
collection of Straw-flowers. Easily grown from seed; 
bloom till frost—then cut and dry for winter bou- 
quets. Everyone going wild about this flower. 

I will send 5 liberal packages 
For 10c Red, yellow, white, brown and 
pink. No better value for the money. 


Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of Straw- 
Gower and my bargain Seed Book. 
Charlotte M. Haines 
ent. 364 Rockford, Illinois 


BULB FReg, Wonderfulkin: 
will bloomin pot in house 
—- also Color Book 


75 Hamed Gledioli for 4¢ f{arvelous Colors. 
growing instructions. pte ay Gardens, Orlando, Florida 








Successful Farming advertisements 
point the way to a square deal. 
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WHY PLANT GLADIOLI? 


On the farm gladioli should be planted By ery garden should 


freely for several reasons. They are so 
easy to plant and grow, do not need a lot 
of extra care that seedling plants always 
demand, have flowers that are showy in 
the garden and valuable for cutting as 
well, and they bloom for a long period. 
The bulbs are very easily kept over winter 
and increase in number from year to year, 
and the first expense is not great. 

The bulbs should be planted as early in 
the spring as the soil can be worked for 
the main supply, and these will make the 
best bulbs, as they have more time for de- 
velopment. For a succession we can 
plant bulbs every two or three weeks until 
midsummer if we wish. For the farm 
garden I do not think this would be de- 
sired by many, tho for cutting it is an 
advantage. As the bulbs send up strong 
stems and can be cultivated right from the 
start there is no hand weeding to amount 
to anything unless the ground is very foul. 
This is one of the best points in their favor. 

Gladioli blooms will last in water longer 
than most flowers. I have kept freshly 
cut sprays that had three or four flowers 
open up in succession as the old flowers 
faded until only one or two tip buds were 
left. T cal have long stems and this makes 
it possible to work them into large 
bouquets. They have their flowers facing 
one way on the stem and this helps in 
making flat bouquets such as are desired 
for some purposes. In all they are about 
as generally serviceable as any flower 1 
know. 

Around the base of well-grown gladoli 
bulbs will be found many small bulblets. 
These can be grown into blooming bulbs, 
some in one*year, and some in two, but 
the hard shell should be removed to get an 
even start and a good stand. Without 
this, moisture is slow td reach the bulblet. 
—R. R. 


UNUSUAL WINDOW PLANTS 


If one visualizes, mentally, the window 
boxes in a street or neighborhood, one can 
calculate with considerable certainty that 
nine out of ten will contain scarlet ger- 
aniums, nasturtiums, vinces, moneywort 
and petunias, with, perhaps, an occasional 
fern or dracena. 

Now, with all loyalty to these really 

admirable floral citizens one does at times 
feel that they might occupy a less par- 
ticular position, in beds on the ground, 
for instance, and leave these specially 
intimate window positions to something 
newer and more interesting There are 
things in green, for instance, that would 
be interesting, and as they are as easily 
grown as the vince why not try them for a 
change? The aspidistra makes an admir- 
able window box plant, the Pannicum ex- 
currens is a Florida plant that is wonder- 
fully effective in boxes. Its long, palm- 
like leaves from three to five feet, curve 
outward gracefully and it withstands the 
roughest weather. The sansevieras are 
striking and for color the justicias show 
bold spikes of rose and of yellow and the 
Bouggainvillea is especially adapted by its 
manner of growth to window boxes and 
urns. It is covered the season thru with 
wreaths of rosy crimson-purple bloom. 
The clerodendrum is an exquisite thing 
of white and scarlet, and ‘all the lar 
star-leaved begonias combine wonderfully 
with asparagus sprengerii and ferns in 
north boxes. 
Impatiens sultana in the different colors 
is more common but not as much as it 
should be as it is a persistent and lovely 
bloomer.—I. D. B. 





It isn’t bad to form habits if you take 
care to form only good ones. 
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FREE 


Secret Gift 


Toallwh 


Gladioli 


Collection 








for this bea au 

Finest 50c lection of G 
Bulbs willsend FR! 
CRETGIFT 

thing ever 

|have a bed or border | Will prize! 





of giadioli. They bloom 
profusely and for weeks make the gar 
| with their vivid colors and rich foliag yy 
| cut flowers. Lastalongtime. This is ( 
wood collection, grown on our famous t » fan 
Finest and most luxuriant varieties. A}! Ss)... 
seeds are northern grown hardiest and f Wa 
doubt if you could duplicate iiegk adiol r 
anywhere else for less than $2. Mailed ; 
with our FREE Secret Gift, for only 50 


1923 Catalog Free 


Ask for our beautiful new 1923 « g of 
seeds, bulbs, plants and field seeds. We 4, 
headquarters for the finest alfalfas, clovers, gr . 
corn, wheat, potatoes and oats. Samples of fied 
seeds FREE on request. Write now. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
1283 S. 7th Street La Crosse, Wig, 













‘ Have added beauty to thousands 
of American Homes. This year W e offer 











Teaco rate Radiant Crimson, pkt.20¢; 
jant Kochia, Famous decorative fast. »Dkt.20¢; 
Blue Lace Flower, Like Queen Anne Lace, | kt. 15: 
em Cherry, Red or Gold Berries, pkt. lic. 
One packet each of ~ 4 
(700 value) ‘postpaid for <a>. 
Big Colorplate Catalog—FREE 
Offers everything for the garden and includes SPECIAL 
PREMIUM Offer. When writing mention this paper, 


JOHN LEWISCHILDS, Inc., Floral Park,N.Y. 
Plan Your Garden NOW 









FLOWERS THAT 
NEVER DIE 


The Japanese (everlasting) 
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4 FEW ANNUALS FOR EDGINGS 

The busy farm woman who has learned 
fo plan wisely never undertakes to have 
,great variety of annual plants. Instead, 
‘sost of her flowers are perennials which 
do not require a great deal of care, after 
" firmly established. But she 


heing once Ae ; 
ysually has a few borders or edgings which 
che plans on changing once in a while, so 
that they may not become monotonous. 


Ope of the greatest mistakes of ama- 
eur gardeners is made in starting more 
plants than they have time to care for. It 
always pays to plan with the greatest care, 
for a few well-chosen plants, given the 
are, are much more effective than 
many with indifferent attention. 
Phlox a Good Border Plant 

The Phlox Drummondii is one of the 
best border plants. It is almost drought 
defying and needs but little attention after 
it is planted. It makes a particularly at- 
tractive border to beds where salvia or 
perennial phlox is used. They look best 
if not more than three colors or shades are 
ysed together. White, scarlet, and scarlet 
with a white eye may be used together, 
while, if a lighter effect is desired, buff, 
white and pale pink may be used. The 
dwarf varieties may be used as an under- 
growth for tall bare-stemmed flowers or 
plants. The seed may be planted outside 
as early as all danger of frost is over, 
or they may be planted indoors and trans- 
planted later. In this case they should 
be set out about a foot apart as there is 
danger of mildew if they are too crowded. 
Keep the blossoms picked and they will 
make a bushier growth as well as bloom 
better an-l longer. 

Next to phlox in usefulness and ease of 
culture comes the ageratum. Blue is one 
color that is so often lacking in beds and 
gardens. This can be helped to a great 
extent by the use of ageratums. Tho 
usually used in a border, to contrast with 
geraniums, amananthus, etc., the T- 
atums of any color are attractive when 
mingled with candytuft or alyssum. They 
do best when planted where they can be 
partially shaded. They should be planted 
in the house and transplanted to the open 
ground when all danger of frost is over. 
They should be set from eight to ten inches 
apart. 


prope re 
a great 


Some Old Favorites 

Everyone is familiar with the old favor- 
ite—sweet alyssum. Choose the dwarf 
varieties and sow broadcast in some*con- 
venient corner and then transplant as 
they are apt to be too thick if originally 
sown in their permanent bed. Set the 
sage» about nine inches apart. They may 

slipped as easily and as satisfactorily 
asa geranium. This dainty little white 
flower may be used as a border, for edg- 
ings, baskets, rockwork and cutting. 

The verbena was one of our grand- 

mothers’ favorites and is just as popular 
today as it was then. It is low-growing and 
gives the soil the appearance of being 
covered with a carpet of flowers. It is a 
rapid grower and must be kept well in 
hand or it will “‘possess the earth.” Like 
most border plants, it will stand much 
drought and hot weather. The more 
flowers you pick, the more there are to 
pick. The seed is slow to germinate, so it 
may be soaked over night in warm water 
before planting. The seed may be planted 
directly in the border or sown in the house 
and then transplanted. Set the plants a 
foot —_ and cut back if they grow too 
rapidly, 
_ There are some certain beds for which 
‘wart nasturtiums seem peculiarly adapt- 
ed for a border. Canna beds never look 
so well as when set off by a border of 
dwarf nasturtiums. They also serve ad- 
mirably as a border for a bed of castor 
beans. They do not do so well on a soil 
containing much manure as on a poorer 
soil. They should not be watered much, 
even indry weather. Plant the seed thinly 
in the open ground about the time the 
trees are beginning to leaf out.—N. P. 
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Montgomery Ward 2 @. 


New Spring Catalogue NOW READY 





Send the Coupon Below 
for Your FREE Copy 


It is completed. The new Catalogue 
for Spring is now ready. 

Months of. work searching for bar- 
gains, experts visiting all the markets of 
America, better and still better values. 
Now the book is complete. And one copy 
is YOURS Free. 

In all our Fifty Years Service to the 

American Public we have never offered 
you better values—bigger bargains in 
dependable, serviceable goods and larger 
savings for you. 
» Itis the duty of every thrifty man, of 
every prudent woman, to take advantage 
of this offer and send the coupon below 
for this new complete catalogue. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Farm and Family 

For the Man: Suits of all virgin wool, 
us low as $14.95. Everything else a man 
wears of equally high quality at corre- 
spondingly low prices. Everything a 
man uses from tools to farm machinery 
at a saving. 

For the Woman: The best New York 
Styles in all kinds of wearing apparel. 
Everything needed to make a house a 
home. Everything a woman buys for 
home, herself or children—and always 
at a saving. 

We repeat—one copy of this Catalogue 
is yours Free. Don’t you, at least, miss 
the pleasure, the surprising bargains, 
the big saving that may just as well be 
yours. Send this coupon back today! 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


CHICAGO FORT WORTH Asse Cte 


PORTLAND, ORE. ST. PA 





Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


We have perfected our service for You. 


After much work, and study, origi- 
nating and testing new systems, and 
employing experts, we have a system 
that makes certain a very q 
satisfactory service to you. 


Practically every order is now actu- 
ally being shipped and on its way to 
the customer in less than 48 hours. 


Lower prices, better merchandise, 
and now a 48 hour service. True it is 
indeed that “‘Montgomery Ward & 
Co., the Oldest Mail Order House, is 
Today the Most Progressive.”’ 
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Mail the coupon below to the 


one of our five houses 
that is nearest you. 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Dept.- 60-H 


Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Fort 


Worth, Portland, Ore. 
to the house nearest you.) 


(Mail this coupon 


Please mail me my free copy of Mont- 
gomery Ward's complete 1923 Spring Cat- 


aloguc. 
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HOME: 


EACH DAY* 

Every day from the moment of awaken- 
ing until sleep comes again is a time of 
adventuring! Yes, itis! Every new person 
we meet, every new turn our affairs may 
take, is the beginning of an adventure, 
if we will only think of it in that way. 
But that’s just what so many people 
will not do. They do not realize that just 
simple things like that are adventures. 
They are more likely to call them “an- 
noyances” or “troubles,” especially if 
they are unexpected, and then assume all 
the hopeless gestures that troubled folk 
are supposed to show. 

Life is full of sudden changes but it is 
the very uncertainty that makes it 
interesting. We are, each of us, living 
in an absorbing story. Why, just waiting, 
expectant, to see what will happen next 
ought to keep us eager and interested, 
not only in ourselves but in all those 
others who are daily woven into the plot. 

Let’s not be mere creatures of cir- 
cumstance drifting along the easy way 
of least resistance, but let us go fort 
each day, unbowed and unafraid, with 
ready brain and heart and hand, to meet 
squarely whatever comes, whether it be 
~_ joy or a disappointment or just a 
1appy level of complacency. 

To live each day thoroly, minute by 
minute, as its hours unfold, that is better 
far than any futile retrospection or a 
too-anxious peering into the future. 
Surely, to be eager Gor life with all one’s 
senses keen to see everything, feel every- 
thing, know everything, is a state of 
mind greatly to be desired: so much so 
that it is worth any effort of will to attain. 
Try it!—Alice A. Keen. 


SANE ECONOMY 


An elderly woman with a round dozen 
grand-daughters married and in homes 
of their own was always wont to praise 
the economical methods of one young 
wife and mother above the rest, giving 
as a reason for her preference the state- 
ment, “Julia doesn’t go wild trying to 
save.” 

Interpreted that meant that Julia was 
s0 sane and well balanced that she would 
not waste her time doing things that in 
the end meant waste rather than saving. 
She would not take worn out dresses to 
make aprons that would last a week or 
two; she would not skimp on the butter 
and milk and cream for the family in order 
to have a little more money for the mar- 
keting and later pay out the same money 
and more for medicines; she would not 
spend time and energy  earace up worn 
out garments into comforters; in short 
she sat down calmly and thought out 
the end from the beginning before at- 
tempting any economical stunt. Her 
family was well fed, well clothed and 
well cared for and her husband was rapidly 
climbing the ladder of wordly prosperity 
so the grandmother felt justified in calling 
upon the other grand-<daughters to “take 
pattern by Julia.” 

Recently a city paper invited its women 
readers to send in their economical hints 
in a high cost of living discussion, and 
one woman said in her letter that she 
had saved the price of the material for a 
child’s dress by crocheting the whole 
frock out of thread and that it had only 
taken forty spools for the entire dress. 
It was so amazing that the editor wrote 
back to ask how long it had taken, and 
the woman said as near as she could esti- 
mate it had only taken one hundred hours 
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of work to complete the garment and 
that her time was worth nothing. 

Truth is always stranger than fiction 
and it seems impossible in this enlightened 
age that any woman would boast of her 
economy by such a feat, but she did it 
and was proud of the saving. Most 
women would have purchased a few 
yards of white material and made the 
dress in a few hours, but this woman did 
not buy a penny’s worth of goods and 
felt very economical over her accomplish- 
ment. 

It is always good economy to buy goods 
at bargain sales and out of season pro- 
vided the buyer is a good judge of the 

ibilities of short lengths and styles. 

‘o buy a freak dress pattern for a child 
or for herself and wear it when it is far 
out of style is poor economy for any 
mother but to buy short lengths of staple 
goods that are never conspicuous is the 
best of saving. One country mother who 
is always well dressed at small cost and 
whose children are well and comfortably 
clad has a sister in town who watches 
for sales like a hawk. The sister knows a 
bargain and she knows styles so that she 
doesn’t make mistakes. She selects plain 
colors, odds and ends of soiled goods that 
ean be washed, remnants of trimmings 
and even buys the Christmas toys out of 
season for the little folks. or that 
country woman to drive ten miles thru 
a snow storm to attend a bargain sale 
would be the height of folly, but the 
sister being right on the spot can search 
for bargains with little or no trouble. 

Good patterns for each garment are 
the most economical investment a woman 
can make. Even an expert cutter will 
not attempt to “allow” in using a pattern 
too large or too small tho she is likely 
to know how to cut a new pattern that 
will fit. The amateur seamstress will do 
well to select a pattern suited to the size 
of the person for whom she is sewipg and 
then throw it away when it is outgrown 
or useless. I have a well meaning friend 
who boasts that she has used the same 
waist pattern for five years for every 
waist she makes and even “allows” for 
her small daughter in using the same 
pattern, but she would never need to 
tell that fact. The bunchy, ugly, ill-fitting 
things she turns out advertise her folly 
in saving the — of a pattern, and the 
poor little girl is mortified to death by 
the horrible garments which her eco- 
nomical mother boasts about. 

Plenty of material is also good economy. 
A skimpy garment pi out with a 
different kind of material proclaims the 
amateur seamstress sooner t anything 
else will do. Beware of combining two 
colors or two different materials in one 
garment unless you are an expert. There 
are more women fooled into thinking 
themselves skillful with short lengths 
than superficial observers know about. 

A young woman in our community 
who prided herself upon her economy 
procured a short length of cloth and made 
an overcoat for her husband which she 
bragged about incessantly, but the poor 
fellow was the laughing stock of the 
neighborhood when he wore it, as he had 
to do to keep peace in the family. Another 
young woman in an excess of saving 
ripped up a pair of tailormade trousers 
owned by her brother for a pattern to 
make a pair for her husband tho the two 
men were nowhere near the same size. 
What the brother said when he found 
his trousers cobbled together and what 
the husband said when she proudly dis- 
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An Enduring, Sanitary, 
Crackless White 


INDOORS or out, this master 
made-in-America enamel will 
protect the surface, be it metal, 
wood or plaster. 

KYANIZE 


White Enamel for a rapidly increasing 
finest 
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BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
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played the fruits of her labor would not 
jook well in print, but that misguided 
woman thinks to this day that she made 
the new trousers quite as well as a tailor 
could haye done, and put the tailormade 
garment together exactly as the skilled 
workman had done it at first. 

So it is well to sit down and “count the 
cost” before beginning the work. Even 
if you feel tempted to crochet your child 
a dress and have the one hundred hours 
of leisure to do it in, remember that thread 
actually costs good money—a thing the 
maker of the dress never thought of—and 
that eyesight is the most precious of 
physical possessions. It may be that your 
grandmother did piece a quilt out of 
seven thousand scraps that her neighbors 
had thrown in their rag bags in the long 
ago, and the quilt is still held up as a 
monument of economy to the girls of the 
family, but don’t you try to do it. Keep 
sweet and healthy and sane and happy 
in your home duties and be economical 
in the right way if you want to live long 
and prosper. And surely all wives an 
mothers want to do both if they are 
normal human beings.—Hilda Richmond. 


“SET A HEN AND—’”’ 


“Set a hen and raise a kitchen short 
cut,” advised a slogan prominently dis- 
played in the women’s building of the 
lowa State fair. It is wonderfully good 
advice, too, but when one sets a hen she 
may raise most anything; it need not be 
merely a kitchen short cut, tho that is 
something much to be desired. 

Women in a number of communities 
in Kansas last year set hens to raise the 
money for their farm bureau membership. 
An ambitious woman in Iowa wanted a 
pipeless furnace for her house, so she 
dedicated not one but a dozen hens to the 
task of paying for it. She hasn’t it yet, 
but her dozen hens last year raised a fine 
lot of younger fry, all of which plus their 
next summer’s progeny will very nearly 
cancel the deficit in her treasury. Next 
winter she and her family expect to live 
in a well-heated farm house. 

A steam pressure cooker is what two 
enterprising hens are expected to hatch 
out, indirectly, this spring. Figure it 
up for yourself: two hens plus twenty 
young chickens (surely there will be that 
many; let’s disregard that saying about 
counting the chickens before they are 
hatched). Sell the young cockerels for 
broilers and: sell the pullets’ eggs and 
then sell both pullets and original hens 
ind see if you don’t have enough to buy 

steam pressure cooker! Maybe you will 
want to set three hens and raise a larger 

oker, or a vacuum cleaner. One hen 
lone will be good for an electric iron, 
r a dustless mop and some furniture 
polish or any number of other useful 
things. It has been proved over and over 
that even a mortgage may be raised by 
flock of hens, judiciously managed. 

This is no new and untried idea. A 
splendid farm woman, mother of a family 

children who have graduated from 
their state college in spite of poor crops 
nd many discouragements, used to say, 
Whenever I want anything real bad, 
go out and set a hen.” That was faith 
lus works. 

Try it! Set a hen or set an incubator, 
nd raise a whole flock of answers to 
our desires.—G. A. C. 


RUGS FROM GUNNY SACKS 


Some of the best looking small rugs we 
have in our house are made from ordinary 
burlap bags. A weaver in our town makes 
somewhat of a specialty of weaving these. 
She takes the clean bags (we put ours thru 
the washing machine before sending them 
in), cuts them and weaves them. A few 
of the bags she dyes red or brown or 
green to make a wide stripe for the ends. 
Che warp is red or green, to add an inter- 
esting note of color, and the fringe at the 
ends matches the warp, 
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ALABAS TINE 





Oxactly | 
the‘\Wall Color you wish 


be walls can match or harmonize with rugs, curtains, 


- 


or upholstery—you can have a different color in each 

room—bedroom walls in dainty tints—a dining room 
bright and inviting—a living room that glows with hospitality. 
Your decorator can make your home fresh and new for spring 
give you a complete change from the dingy, dull walls you 
have known throughout the winter. Or you can do the work 
yourself if decorators are not available. 
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Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 
Alabastine comes powdered, in five pound packages, mixed either with 
cold or warm water it can be applied to almost any interior surface—over 
plaster, wall-board, paint, burlap, canvas, even over old wall paper 
solid on the wall containing no raised figures or aniline dye. All Alabastine 
colors can be intermixed with others to form any tone or tint desired. 


Write for Free Color Chart 


How to secure the most popular colors and charming effects on your walls. 
Also samples of the new Alabastine Opaline Process, showing wonderful 
three color harmonies—a most beautiful way to decorate. Also our book 
of stencils showing border effects with Alabastine. Tell us about your 
decorating problems. Write fully to our Miss Brandon, who together 
with our staff of experts, will be glad to help you make your home more 
beautiful. There is no charge for this service. 





Ask any store selling paints for Alabastine but be sure to get the package 
marked with the cross and circle printed in red, because to obtain 
Alabastine results you must use genuine Alabastine. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
787 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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NOT PORTABLE 








You can buy all the material for a complete 
home direct from the manufacturer and save 
four proats on the lumber, millwork, hard- 
ware and labor. 
Write today for Free 
Catalog No. 








Beautiful Colonial Bungalow || 


Allthe lumber for this charming bungalow is cut 
to fit by the Aladdin system (not portable). Proved 
savings of over 18 waist in lumber and up to 
0 savings on labor. Ask your nearest Aladdin 
neighbor. Aladdin homes are warm, strong and 
lasting—built everywhere. Thousands of satisfied 
Aladdin customers. 


} 





eae -a- Half Bungalow 
Here isa beautiful California bungalow. Shingled 
walls and desiened in both one story and story and 
a half floor plans. Latter contains four bed-rooms. 





12 Room Dutch Colonial 


Prices quoted include all lumber cut to ft, 
windows, doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, 
nalls, lath, roofing and complete drawings and in- 
structions. Highest grade clear lumber for all 
interior woodwork, siding, and outside finish. 
Send today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 528. 








The ALADDIN Co., ficHicaN 


Alse Mills and Offices at Wilmington, North 
Carolina; Portland, Oregon; and Toronto, Ontaric 








| $100— $200 A ‘Month | 


For You Special proposition for young 
ir owners. Chance to make 
$100—$150 a month right from the start, 
more later. Pleasant, healthful work demon- 
strating and taking orders in the country 
No experience needed—we teach you. Pay 
every week—liberal gasoline allowance— 


free outfit. 
Free Book Tells All—Write For It 


‘*The North Ridge Way to Better Pay”’ tells | 
how others are making $100 to $200a month I} 
or more—and how you can doit, too. Act 
quick—get yourhome territory Write today. 
NORTH RIDGE BRUSHCO., 
267 Chicago Ave., Freeport, Ill. 


~ MAKE $100 A DAY 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 


16 years one of thelargest Auction Scho« 
offer $40 Corresponder 


you can later apply 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, 818 Wainut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


will be answered in this department as space will permit. 


ful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and be sure and sign 
your name. Unsigned questions will not be answered. 


answers will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 


art. Don’t think it is a gift, given to 


and remove your right glove before 


| you do, Jack? 
| you,” or some such remark. You merely 


ils in the World. We 
Course for $25 this month, which 
recular $100 Course if you desire. 
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Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 


Address your letters to Editorial Department, Success- 
No names will be published. Those desiring personal 
To be able to meet people well is an 


some and withheld from others, for it 
can be acquired by anyone who has the 
desire to do so, in addition to a roal in- 
terest in other people. 

The first thing necessary is practice. 
It will probably save you a good many 
anxious or remorseful moments, however, 
if you know in advance just what you 
are to say and do. 

Let us suppose that you, Jack Taylor, 
are to call at 8 o’clock this evening on 
Marian Ross, and take her to a party at 
Emily Strong’s home. You have arranged 
in advance, of course, by telephone or 
otherwise, the time of your call. Suppose, 
too, that you are not acquainted with 
Marian’s mother. 

Very promptly at eight you ring the 
|door bell—not too long and loud—and 
| Marian herself opens the door and in- 
| vites you in. You enter, hat in hand, 


shaking hands with Marian. She will 
probably ask you to take off your over- 
coat, and will then take you into the 
living room to meet her mother. 

“Mother,” says Marian, “this is Jack 
Taylor, who is taking me to Emily’s 
| party tonight.” 

Mrs. Ross does not rise, but extends 
her hand cordially and says, “How do 
I am very glad to know 
| take her hand and say, “How do you do. 
Mrs. Ross?” 

Then let us suppose that Marian must 
run upstairs for her wrap and her absurd 
little hat (which, by the way, she wears 
only to evening affairs.) 

Mrs. Ross suggests that you sit down 
and wait, and together you chat informally 
for a few minutes. 

Suppose the telephone rings in the hall: 
| you rise when Mrs. Ross rises to go and 
answer it. After she has left the room you 
may be seated agin, but be sure to rise 
when she comes in agian and remain 
standing until she is seated. Don’t 
worry about what to say. Marian’s 
mother will steer the conversation into 
pleasant channels, you may be sure. 

Then Marian comes dancing in with 
her coat on her arm. Stand up, Jack, 
and hold it so that she may slide into 
it easily. When ready to go, with the 
exception of hat and gloves, shake hands 
with Marian’s mother saying, “Good 
night, Mrs. Ross,”’ and open the door for 
Marian to precede you. 

Questions and Answers 

“Ts it correct,” writes a young reader. 
“to speak of the boy who takes me eeul 
a good deal, as my boy friend? I have 
heard someone laugh at me.” 

You have hit upon a question that 
many girls and boys ignore. It is not good 
|form to refer to a friend as a boy-friend, 
| lady-friend or gentleman- -friend. When 
| speaking of him to others, simply call him 

by name. 
| By the way, it is not correct to begin a 
| letter with the salutation, “Dear Friend :” 
|Simply say “Dear Frank,” or “Dear 
| Martha,” as the case may be. If you are 
| writing to someone whom you know only 
slightly, perhaps in a business way, it is 
considered better to use the form, “My 
| dear Miss Hayes,” since that is the formal 
address. In closing a letter, sign yourself, 
| “Sincerely yours, Frank.”’ It is not good to 
|say-“From your true friend, Frank.” 

“T am going to visit a cousin in the city 
a Kansas girl tells us, “and 





very soon,” 


Feb., 1923 


Dont Send J Fenny 











Pants and 
Sweater 


Both ogee 


for 


yor pein 
over otri worsted ma- 
—~ -K They have custom- 
NY tr etnans baltesrene. 
seams are double 
stitched and ee 
not torip. Color—Oxford 





eeretnnere 





ay only. Sizes— 
to 42 waist measure. 
The sweater is made of 








style with wi collar; ‘ < 
~ a be pockets. ities - . 
Colors— biue, 


Delive or gray. y-” Sines — 3 to 48 chest measure. 
send your name and ad- 


a elivery Free! are: ress—no money. Be sure to 
Del ze 


hen ly @weater and trousers 

suo Sonperes at your door by the man, pay him 

|< ey or them. We have bea the delivery charges. 

both articles and if you don’t find them all you 

— ae lw we will cheerfully refund 
by No. 43. 








Walter ter Field Co., oo R1452 Chicago 


Wonderful New 
Discovery in 
Home Heating 


Kn omrweunsle TRA 


We CevreviiteWsus 


Direct to You 


Perfect tone, handsome appearance, rose- 
wood finish, bow included. Given /ree for sell- 
qa — Ta yt ht 
me monty— 
LANCASTER CO. SEED CO- Sem A SA PARADISE PA 










Constructed of finest steel.Just 
push the button and out com 
the article .zou o— 


Worth $1.Postpaid 
25c Set djustable Pencil, 
Today pen, paper knife, 


ink eraser, pencil sharp- 
ener, nail file,and cleaner, me- 
cehanic's marking point, fine com- 
pase with screw attachment, foot rule. 


Universal Co., Box 575. Stamford, Conn. 


INGERSOLL MIDGET 
Y EVEREADY SPOTLIGHT 300 FT. Range 
YY Your choice of these and dosens of other use- 
Y ful premiums, retail value $2.50 and up, given 
Y absolutely free, for selling only 40 large packets 
Y of guaraateed fresh, selected garden and flower 
y seeds at 10c a packet. Send no money. We trust 
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it is likely that we shall go to restaurants 
and theaters. Please tell me: When a man 
takes me to dinner in a large hotel, what 
must 1 do? And when we go to the theater 
who leads the way to the seats? I do not 
want to embarrass my cousin by my ig- 
norance.”’ 

People in the cities are almost always 
just as human as those living in the coun- 
try, and so we would urge you to go ahead 
and have a good time without worry ing 
tho much .about how you should act. 
“Acting” is not desirable—just be your 
own naturalself. It is a mighty good idea, 
tho, to know in advance just the things 
you have asked. 

When you enter a hotel dining room or 
a theater, the man should lead the way to 
your seats, following the head waiter or 
the usher. In the hotel, the waiter will 
undoubtedly pull back your chair and push 
it in for you; if he does not, your escort 
will see that you are comfortably seated 
before he takes his chair. 

You will want to slip out of your wrap 
after you are seated, throwing it back over 
your chair. If you are wearing long gloves 
tuck back the “hands” into the arms. 
Short gloves are removed, but don’t be 
hasty about doing anything. 

Your napkinshould be unfolded one way 
only and laid across your lap. When your 
escort asks what you wish to order, you 
may tell him just what you want, or _ 
may say that you would like to have him 
order for you. Don’t be afraid to confess 
that you have never eaten an oyster cock- 
tail or littleneck clams, if he should happen 
to suggest one of those. We know a girl 
who pretended she knew all about the 
latter, and she poured’on so much tabasco 
sauce that the rest of her dinner was en- 
tirely tasteless! 

Nothing in particular need be said 
about conduct in the theater, for naturally 
one is too intent upon the play to think of 
talking with one’s partner, except between 
acts. A word about your dress: Don’t 
wear an evening gown unless you are to be 
a guest at a box party. A pretty after- 
noon dress is the best choice when you are 
to occupy orchestra or balcony seats. 


KEEP THE GOOD THINGS 


Some things are too good to lose: the 
dear way baby looks in his bath or dig- 
ging in his sand-pile; the infrequent auto 
or camping trip; the Christmas when all 
the family were back in the old home; the 
way daddy appeared trying to catch the 
pig which proved sufficiently elusive with- 
out the proverbial “grease”; the “‘before 
and after’ look of the improvements made 
on the farm with such painstaking effort; 
Mother filling tarts with an eager little 
audience peering over the table-top. 

These are the good things that make 
life sweet and funny and worthwhile, yet 
how quickly we forget them unless some- 
thing brings them to mind. 

I believe every household ought to have 
a good, tho not necessarily expensive, 
camera. That is the best way we can 
keep these good things. And what fun 
and satisfaction we take in years to come 
in looking over these home pictures, in 
living again that wonderful trip to the 
mountains and in noting the improve- 
ments made by our own hands! 

Get a camera. Use it frequently. Don’t 
allow the best things to slip by unnoticed. 


MEND THE BASINS 


When a bit of puttying is to be done 
about the house get out all the granite- 
ware basins and kettles that have devel- 
oped leaks. With the putty knife or a 
round-bladed kitchen knife work a bit 
of putty into the hole, then smooth a little 
more over the broken enamel both inside 
and outside the dish and set it near the 
stove for several days where it will dry 
slowly and thoroly. It can then be used 
in the oven or over fire and the mend can 
usually be depended upon to last for a long 


time.—A. M. A. 
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A 10-D 


Which ten million 


This delightful test which we offer 
you has been made by ten million 
people. It has taught the homes of 
some 50 nations a new teeth-cleaning 
method. 

Dentists the world over also urge 
this method. Thus the past five years 
have opened a new dental era. 

If you don’t know these benefits, 
send and learn them now. 


Combat the film 


Try combating the film on teeth, 
See how they improve. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. Discolored by stains, 
it forms dingy coats. Tartar is based 
on film. That’s why beautiful teeth 
were seen less often than now. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 


Very few escaped 


Old ways of brushing left much of 
that film intact. There it remained to 
constantly threaten serious damage. 
So, despite all care, tooth troubles 
were increasing until very few 
escaped. 

Then dental science sought ways 
to fight that film. After long research, 
two ways were discovered. One acts 
to curdle film, one to remove it, and 
without any harmful scouring. 

Able  uthorities proved these meth- 
ods effective. Then dentists began to 
advise them. A new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on modern re- 
search. Those two film combatants 
were embodied in it for daily appli- 
cation. That tooth paste, called Pep- 
sodent, is now used wherever careful 
people live. 


Pepsaodéni 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without use of harmful grit. 
Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 
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ay Test 
people have made 


Combats acids, too 


Pepsodent brings other much-de- 
sired effects. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth which may 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 

Thus every use gives manifold 
power to Nature’s great tooth-pro- 
tecting agents in the mouth, 





Teeth glisten everywhere 
today 

You can see the results wherever 
you look. Teeth glisten which once 
were dim. Beautiful teeth are now 
more common, and people smile to 
show them. 

Those prettier teeth mean cleaner, 
safer teeth. They mean that those 
people will hereafter have better 
tooth protection. They mean that 
children are better protected from 
what you may have suffered from the 
teeth. 

Send the coupon for u 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

A few days will convince you that 
you need this method. Cut out the 
coupon now. 





PLETE CI Ly am 





10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 680,1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 
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cA New Book 


ON 
Becoming ‘Dress 
By Jane H1Ivy 


ODAY, clever women have 

begun to realize that the 

secret of being well dressed 
doesn’t lie in looking like everyone 
else. Untold possibilities are opened 
up to the woman who will study 
herself and then proceed to the 
selection of clothes fashioned in 
that becoming good taste that will 
make the very most of her natural 
charms. 


Gossard Type (Corsetry 


HEN we get down to the all- 

important subject of corsets, 
the understanding of your ty pe gains 
added importance. All scientific 
corset designing and all satisfactory 
corset buying 1s based on just this 
fundamental difference between one 
woman and another. 

Everyone has heard about the 
Nine Ideal Figure Types. But per- 
haps you haven't been quite sure to 
which type you belong. Would you 
like to have this important question 
settled once and forall? Then read 
Jane Hill's new book; it tells a great 
deal about dressing to type, about 
health and grace and corsets—not 
much about corsets, but you'll 
never hear anything more import- 
ant, so far as being well dressed is 
concerned, if you live to be a hun- 
dred. A copy of *“*The Portrait 
of a Gentlewoman”’ is yours for 
the asking if you will fill out and 
mail the attached coupon to The 
H. W. Gossard Co., 1006c S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

U SE THIS COU PON No. 16 


MISS JANE HILL, The H. W. Gossard Co. 

1006c S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please send me your free book, “ The Por- 
trait of a Gentlewoman,” and tell me what 
style of corset to buy. I am in 
height, weigh _... pounds, waist 








inches, bust inches, hips.___—inches. 
Name . bs - 
Address R. D State. 





/_NEW WAYS WITH WINTER VEGE- 


|we long for the fresh green things of 
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TABLES 
Our choice of vegetables is necessarily 
rather limited in the winter months, and 


spring. It is remarkable, however, that 
just a few variations in the methods of 
cooking the carrots and cabbage and 
sweet potatoes of which the family com- 
plains will cause that same family to sit] JuldTane Syne” 





up and pass its plate for more. id Black Joe 
Here are some simple recipes which = Ady [ty 
have found favor with my own group. Od ~~ 1 Ay 
Dutch (cabbage, a very good winter| ome Sweet Home For 
dish, is made in this way: ihaby (Erminie) 
; Nearer My God To Thee 


> . > " + 

ace a layer of bread, thinly cut slices anie Lauri 

Pl > | ) f br - J . inly = slic ay of Summer 
or crumbs in pan and season, then a layer| Schubert's Serenade 


of cabbage, another layer of oes, cab- 

bage, and lastly bread on top. Then slice Ei ht D bl -Di 

pork or bacon and a on ip. — 1g ou e- ISC 
water or milk and bake till done and nice 

and brown. F x Size 10 inch Records 


Beets, Southern Style—Wash beets and | i114 are the songs that never grow old—the favorites you rem 
boil until tender; drain, remove skins and ber a hong aa you lly *., pellede og Sep ee ihe 
slice. (Canned beets may be used.) Add | reqrds—i6 wonderful old time songs-—qualit Se Searenenes co 
one teaspoonful of flour for eight medium- 
sized beets, one tablespoonful of butter or No pe Money. Rind Spe gates ot de 
fat, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar and 98 plus postas 
one-half cupful of water. Season to taste cn i S ate aaa , 
with salt and pepper. To make Harvard 
beets half a cuptul of sugar is added to the 
above sauce. Let come to a boil and 
serve. 

Glazed Pumpkin or Squash.—Pare and 
cut the required amount of pumpkin into 
small squares. To each square add one 
teaspoonful of corn syrup. Dot with bits 
of butter or substitute and bake in a slow 
oven until tender and glazed. Hubbard 
squash is delicious cooked in this way. , XC 

Creamed Onions With Carrots.—Wash, él ae ‘ 
pare and cut into small pieces five medium- Let me send you my new Wad 
sized carrots; slice two good-sized onions 
and boil together until tender. Blen 





these records in er wn 




































make great savings at wholesale—dir- 
ect from factory, at money 


together two tablespoonfuls of butter| Migwremmemerme Saving prices. Everything guar- 
and two of flour, and add gradually one anteed—set in your home on 
cupful of milk. Season with salt and ee 3 30 Days Trial—Don’t Risk a Penny 
pepper and let come to a boil. Drain the your money beck without ques- 
onions and carrots and stir into the sauce. 500,000satisfied customers. 
Serve hot. Easy Terms—Write at Once 
Deviled Vegetables. —Cut into cubes cold - Es Just send name and 
cooked parsnips, carrots, beets, onions th address. A postal 
and potatoes. Have prepared in a frying oy, : Win So, N.C Devine. 


pan some hot pork fat in which has been 
mixed a tablespoonful of prepared mus- 


tard, one-half teaspoonful of powdered A Kalamazoo 
sage and pepper and salt to taste. Pour Direct to You 
the prepared vegetables into this and stir 


constantly until all have become brown.— 
E. C. A. 


RECIPROCITY AMONG NEIGHBOR 
WOMEN 


I had promised my daughter to make a 
certain piece of needlework for her birth- 
day, but as the time for fulfillment arrived, 
my ‘old enemy, rheumatism, said, “‘No!’ 
One of my ne ighbors was excellent at this 
particular kind of work, so I suggested 


that I give her daughter music lessons and dial, 
> make ace. She was ples lendid movement, good timekeeper. 

she make my lace. She was pleased to do mnsig mevement, oped nee 

this. She made the lace in odd times and Gone Gent's Cum 


worked sixty-two hours, at the regular Just Write! 


price which is paid here for such work— 
twenty cents per hour. I gave her daugh- 
ter music lessons at one dollar per hour till 
we were even. 

I found I was unable to do a of the 
heavy jobs around the house, which I had 
been accustomed todo when in good health. 
I knew a high school boy who wished to 
take violin lessons, so we made a bargain 
that he woulddoany kind of work I wanted 
done, at thirty-five cents an hour, while I 
gave him violin lessons at one dollar an 
hour. He was glad for this opportunity, 
and-I certainly enjoyed the music. 

There are such opportunities all about. 
If you are a good seamstress, and 
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your neighbor is not so blessed, she would 
no doubt exchange work with you. Most | 
women have something they can do just a | 
little better than many others, 
usually what they enjoy doing. I know | 
one woman who makes the cookies for the | 
whole neighborhood, at Christmas time or 
other times of celebration, while each of 
the neighbors does some other kind of 
baking for her. 

If you own a good camera, there is aml 
reciprocity worksto be done among the 
neighbors who have none. The babies in 
different poses -the home—snow clad, on 
postals for Christmas greetings 7. uny 
ideas suggest themselves.—O. 


SWEDISH | LACE FOR PILLOW 
CASES 
pleasing for the 
bed linen? We 
linens today and a 


What is more 
t than 
iny pretty 


a set ol 


bed 


and this is | 
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re bed can be dressed in dainty cok 
ors and look very attractive but ther: 

some who prefer white always. 

\ | ite 18 re lly bette r ior every day use | 


all the time 
service ible or 


nd for a bed that is in ust 
ve know of nothing more 


more easy to launder 
One of the most interesting crochet 
tterns one could find is here illus- 
ted. This is a rare pattern taken 
from an old lace brought to this country 


many years ago from Sweden. It looks 
difficult but it is really very simple and 
quite fascinating to make. 

A most attractive bed set could be 
made by using the insertion in the sheet 
and only the lace edge for the pillow 


cases. 





The pattern is well worth linen | 


but cotton tubing of fine quality is very | 


nice. Number 50 or 60 thread is 
ruired. 


Directions for Lace 


Ch 30 and fasten o 10th ch from hook | hy , 


Repeat until | 
turn with ch 


with picot, ch 5, p, fasten. 
3 open meshes are made, 
of 5, fasten in 3rd ch of Ist row, picot 
each time thread is fastened. Repeat for 
6 rows then ch 8 and fasten back in Ist. 
st in ch of 8. This makes loop for Ist 
wheel, de 2, p, repeat 4 times. 

You now have half of Ist wheel and 
ch 8 to make loop for 2nd wheel, repeat 
— half of 4 wheels are made. De 2, 

, de for turn of 4th wheel and con- 
Bees rth P as on first half of 





Sette 





wheels. 


Te- | 








Fasten in side of open mesh, ch 5, fasten | 
between picots in wheel. Repeat around | 
the four wheels. Ch 6 and fasten back 
: * start of first wheel. Join loops formed | 
yy ch of 5 around each row of wheels. | 

Ch 3 and picot in alternating sides, to 

ith wheel. Ch 5, p, in each loop around 
4th wheel. Continue across wheels. Aft- | 
er each group of wheels, which form the 
scallop is finished, crochet 6 rows as at | 
the beginning before starting loops for 

heels of next scallop. 

In crocheting insertion follow direction 
for wheels in lace. One side is finished 
before the other side is started. After 
ll wheels are finished for the required 


length, the loops and picots are cro- 
cheted. Insertion m iy be m ide any de- 
sired width, with =~ two or three | 


rows of loops.—C. 
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Varnish . 


WATERPROOF | 
WATERPROOF ) 


y This test is proof 
positive that water 
will not turn this 
varnish white—or 

4 in any way injure 

the coated surface. 
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What willa Driving Rain 
doto your Porch ? 


Water will ruin the finish on most porch furniture. For mois- 
ture turns ordinary varnish white and destroys its surface. 

If you value the appearance of your furniture, floors and wood- 
work, either on your porch or inside the house, use Pitcairn 
Waterspar for transparent varnish, or Pitcairn Waterspar Colored 
Varnish if you want a tint. Waterspar, transparent or colored, is 
waterproof, It never turns white. It can’t be harmed by driven-in 
rain or snow, or even hot, scalding liquids. 

Waterspar will work miracles in any room of your house. On 
your floor it will stand a scuffing that would quickly ruin ordinary 
varnish. And on your furniture and woodwork it will put a deep, 
lustrous, fadeless finish that looks like new. 

You'll find Waterspar exceedingly easy to apply. With a good 
brush, even in the hands of a child, it covers a worn surface with 
a smooth, even coat that is free from blemishes and brush marks. 

Waterspar is manufactured by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, maker of many high-grade products, each known for 
high quality and perfect service. No matter what you need in the 
way of glass, paint or varnish, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany’s products include something to meet your requirements 
exactly, Handled by quality dealers everywhere. 


E “Save the surface and 
you save 






Write for “Proof” Booklet 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Paint and Varnish Factories 


Manufacturers PAI NT 
Mewauian, Wis. - 


GLAS S j Newark, N. J. 
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Free Proof 
That You 
Can Hear! 


The wonderful, im- 
proved Acousticon hag 
now enabled nearly 
500,000 deaf people to hear. We are sure 
it willdo the same for you; are so abso- 
lutely certain of it that we are eager to 
pend you the : 


1923 ACOUSTICON 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


There is nothing you will have todo but 
ask for your free trial. No money to pay, 
no red tape, no reservation to this offer. 
Our confidence in the present Acousticon ig 
s0 complete that we will gladly take all the 
risk in proving, beyond any doubt, that the 


Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 
The new Acousticon has improvements an 
patented features which cannot be dupli- 
cated, so no matter what you have ever 
tried, Just ask for a free trial of the New 
Acousticon. You'll get it promptly, and if 
it doesn’t make you hear, return it and 
you will owe us nothing—not one cent. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1358 Candler Bidg., 220 W. 42nd St., N.Y. City, N.Y. 


Deformities 




































Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely help- 
less, found relief. A man who 
‘Swas helpless, unable to rise 
w from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
, SS weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 45,000cases the past 19 years. 


30 D > Trial 

ays’ Trial Free 
We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how licht, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets, 

Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened ordeformed spine owes 
it to himself to investigate 
thoroughly, Price within 
reach of all, ; 
Send For Our Free Book. | 


if will describe the case {t will 
ald us in giving you definite infor- 
mation at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG.CO. 


288-2 O44 Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, fh. Y. 













warm, long wearing, pure wool yarn. 


Send for Free color card of stylish, at- 
tractive shades—also money sav- 
ing catalog of many other Home- 
wool products. Founded 1876 


HOME WOOLEN MILLS 





(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 
oughly. Big salaries; great opportunities. Oldest largest school. 
Endorsed by Telegragh Railw ay, Radio and Government officials. 
, tunities to earn large portion. Catalog free 


Expe to 7 
DODGES'S INSTITUTE, 


of the Back 


Ash Street, Valparaiso, ind. 
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FROM BAKING POWDER BISCUIT 
DOUGH 


Almost every homemaker can bake 
biscuits quickly but few of us utilize this 
“practice-made-perfect”’ ability by using 
the dough for making many kinds of hot 
| breads and desserts. I have worked out 
several recipes in which plain baking pow- 
der biscuit dough is the foundation for a 

variety of desserts. Some of these are 
such well-liked favorites in my household 
that I am passing them on to you. 
| Baking Powder Biscuits 
2 o. flour 4 level tsp. baking powder 
16 tsp. salt 2 level tbsp. fat 
Two-thirds cupful milk 
| Sift the dry ingredients together, work 
in the fat with the tips of the fingers and 
gradually add the milk. Roll out on a 
floured board and cut into biscuits. Bake 
in a hot oven. 

Parisian Biscuits 
Use the ingredients for baking powder 
| biscuits puttingin an additional table- 
| spoonful of shortening and one-half cup- 
ful of chopped raisins. Mix the raisins 
with a little of the flour and work them 
into the biscuit dough the last thing 
before rolling. Roll about one-half inch 
| thick and cut or drop by spoonfuls into a 
pan. Brush the tops lightly with milkand 
| bake in a quick oven. 
Cheese Biscuits 

Use the baking powder biscuit dough, 
adding to it with the milk one well-beaten 
egg yolk. Roll out the dough and cut the 
biscuits. Sprinkle half of these with finely 
grated cheese and then cover them with 
the other biscuits. Place a few gratings 
of cheese on top of these biscuit sand- 
wiches and bake in a quick oven. 

Coffee Cake 

Use the baking powder biscuit dough, 
adding an extra tablespoonful of fat to it. 
Place the dough in a slightly oiled pan; a 
round one about four inches deep is de- 
sirable. Spread over the top a mixture 
made by combining one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
}one tablespoonful of flour and half a tea- 
, spoonful of cinnamon. Bake in a hot 
| oven. 











Tea Cakes 
| Add two extra tablespoonfuls of fat 
'to the baking powder biscuit dough, roll 
| half an inch thick and cut in tiny circles. 
| Place three raisins or one nutmeat on top 
|of every cake, brush with melted butter 
| and bake in a hot oven. 
Pin wheels 
Use the same ingredients as for baking 
| powder biscuit dough but add an extra 
tablespoonful of fat. Roll the dough a 
quarter of an inch thick. Spread with 
melted butter and sprinkle with two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and a half teaspoonful 
of cinnamon that have been mixed to- 
gether. Distribute half a cupful of 
chopped raisins and one tablespoonful of 
citron over the top and roll like a jelly roll. 
Cut off half-inch slices and place them with 
the cut side down on a greased tin. Bake 
fifteen minutes in a hot oven. 
Jam Rolls 
Add one extra tablespoonful of fat to the 
baking powder biscuit dough, roll out in 
a thin sheet and spread with thick straw- 
berry,.raspberry or blackberry jam. Roll 
like a jelly roll, cut off half-inch slices and 
place the eut side down in a greased pan. 
Bake in a hot oven. Serve with a pudding 
sauce. 
Fruit Dumplings 
Make a biscuit dough using three tables- 
spoonfuls of fat. Cut rather large bis- 
cuits and in the center of each place well- 
drained cooked dried fruit or canned fruit 
}and sprinkle with a little sugar and spice. 
| Bring the edges of the biscuit together 
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7 Alkali in Shampoos 


° 





Many soaps and prepared shampoos 
contain too much free alkali which is ver, 
injurious, as it dries 
the scalp and makes 
the hair brittle. 

The best thing t 
use is Mulsified ¢ 
coanut oilshamp: 
for this is pure a: 
entirely grease]. 

It is very cheap anid 
beats anything « 
all to pieces. Y 
can get Mulsifled at 
any drug store, and 
Use plenty of tather, Rub te © few ounces will 
én thoroughly and briskly last the whole fam- 
with the figer-tips ily for months. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified 
in a cup or glass with a little warm water 
is all that is required. Simply moister 
the hair with water and rub the Mulsified 
in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, cleanses thoroughly, and_ rinses 
out easily. The hair dries quickly and 
evenly, and is soft, fresh looking, bright, 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. Besides. 
it loosens and takes out every particle of 
dust, dirt and dandruff. Be sure your 
druggist gives you Mulsified. 


“I Would Not Part 
With It For$10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner te stifyover 
100,000 people who haye worn 
it. Conserve your body and 
life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 





















ORGANIC AILMENTS of For 
WOMEN and MEN. Develops Chil- 
an erect, and graceful figure. icon 
Brings restful relief, comfort, ing 


energy and pep, ability todo 
things, health and strength. 
Does away with thestrain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear 
Costs You Nothing to Try It 

Write today for illustrated book, free, with full 
information and measurement blank. Address 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
378 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 
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prove the wonderful 

value, style and fit of Progress Tai!- 
oring. We will tailor to your special 
order, a pair of these stylish, $6.00 pants. 
—guaranteed 





to wear like iron—and send 


‘ou tage 
$1.95. mo money or measure- 
ments until you reeeive our samples. 


Write for Today. 
ee 
AGENTS WANTED—f2335-.° 
tra every week, taking orders from 
your friends and seighbors for our high- 
Sales at $12 , tt at $1.96 =e 
orders come cay Full details will be sent 
now. 


ailoring Co., Dept. P1584, Chicago, he 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVINGATHOME. 
o experience necessary to weave 
Deautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving |s 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
eavers are rushed with orders. 
send for free loom book. It 


for only 





sure to * 
telle all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, easi!y -operated looms. 

UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., Boonville, N. ¥. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 






with a twist, covering the fruit. Bake in 
a hot oven and serve with a sauce made 
from the sweetened fruit juice thickened 
with a little cornstarch. 
Steamed Dumplings 

Roll out biscuit dough and divide into 
six parts. Pat each one to make it square. 
Place a pared and cored apple in the 
center of every piece, sprinkle with brown 
sugar and spice and fold the corners of the 
dough around the fruit, pressing the edges 
together tightly. Steam forty-five min- 
ites and serve with a hot and sweet pud- 
ding sauce. 

Meat Pie Covering 

Use biscuit dough made with four table- 

spoonfuls of fat. 
Dumplings 

Omit the fat in the recipe for baking 
powder biscuits and use either milk or 
chicken or meat stock for the liquid. 

Biscuit Pie 

Cover the bottom of a casserole with 

cooked and sweetened dried fruit or 





Geos 


¥ 


canned fruit, saving the juice for making a f 
sauce. Cover the fruit with a layer of 

biscuit dough and bake in a hot oven. 
Serve with the heated fruit juice, thick- § 





ened with flour or cornstarch.—Nell B. 


Nichols. b Had Your 
HOW I ARRANGED MY KITCHEN | /ron Today? 

Like many others who live in houses 
built a number of years ago, I have to use 
one room for kitchen and dining room. In 
arranging a room of this sort, the home- 
maker must strive to have the room pleas- 
ant to eat in, therefore not too “kitcheny,” 
yet the kitchen part must be complete 
enough to make the cook’s work as easy as 
possible. 

I have no pantry, but a basement affords 
storage for all bulky supplies. In bad 


weather the men folks must wash in this ° 
room, so there is a wash stand behind the | t oo _ 
door. The under part is used as a storage 


place for soap, cleaning powders, furniture rt 
polish, matches, and the like. —aA Special Need on Farms 

Besides a range I have an excellent oil 
stove, and a modern kitchen cabinet. Tall] February meals on farms should be different from those served in May or April. 
but purchased a coveted buffet, but Iam) For these are work-months—at the plow and elsewhere. Men then take health- 
glad that I didn’t, for I was recently in a oud ehenaten 
home where a fine buffet was in one end of | ?4 — g ; . . . 

a room such as I am describing, and a| . But February is more or less inactive, and so aremen. That means some inac- 
massive range was at the opposite end. | tion of important organs of the body that mainly control health. 
I speak frankly-when I say that the effect Then certain foods are needed to take the place of exercise. 
was rather jarring. ; Raisins are one of them. 

With no buffet, my cabinet top must 
hold my dishes. In a corner convenient to 
range and cabinet I have a handy corner 
cupboard. In this I keep small staple 
irticles, tea and coffee pots, and things 
ised more often. By utilizing this corner 
n extra piece of furniture, which might 
give the room an uncomfortable, crowded 

ok, is done away with. What cooking 


an a 


ert 


se, 


hates! 





Sorbie Ses S® 


The practically predigested, pure fruit sugar and 
the bulk and roughage of the skin’ furnish natural 
stimulation in a most delightful way. 

Raisin foods—always delicious—are, therefore, 
ideal February foods. 

Try in bread, or with oatmeal. Serve in pudding 
and in pie. 

neuen tunaettnes Make luscious stewed raisins your regular 
Another way to get the benefit of raisins isto morning dish. Try it for ten days and note results. 





EM ee ee nL a 


tens ] “se « 7 » es ; > 7} he ved, with c egul e,8 *-s . e 
itensils the a . Pare * the =e breakfast dish. me nave a pa am In addition, raisins supply food-iron of*the most 
it are « 2 ave y > > ray. t ote t * . . " ; 
_ np ” ht a4 meg 2 i rT days. send oer — ian “ve assimilable kind—fine food for the blood. 
rence “Sita ‘ . TQ > ae re = fq £ , ’ . . 
range, Out oF sight and convenient as well. Sun-Maid Raisin Brea You'll benefit in several ways, therefore, by 


’ Baal ? in ‘ , iq | . Three cups flour, 4 teaspoons baking powder, . : , 
_ The dining table is round, so no one is [teaspoon salt. three-fourths cup suwar, | cub serving more of this good fruit. 
forever bumping into corners as is apt to | Peay mi °c" Raising cut in pieces, 1 eae 


»¢ » Page in 4 eC ‘da . Tha aire Soak rai in boili vater for 15 minut 

be the case in a crowded room. The chairs Drain  raiotne man for “baking” powder. sai a rae 

vera -faa " . > hye > wr | a i together. Adc is L ten e 

were the old fashioned kitchen chairs with | with milk and add to flour. stirring constantly. un- al als Ins 
no finish at all. I hese were given two Pour into greased bread pans. Let stand for 10 


minutes and bake in moderate oven for 40 to 45 


ete 


2m, 


a 

‘oats of durable gray paint, and they "This mabes A i a oa Insist on Sun-Maid Raisins, the kind you know are good. | 
hardly seem like the same chairs. All measurements for this recetpe are Your retailer should sell you Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins for | 
The walls are covered with a medium | tel. not more than the following prices: i 


> 


Sun-Maid Seeded (15 oz. blue pkg.) —20c 

Sun-Maid Seedless (15 oz. red pkg.)—18c 
Sun-Maid Seeded or Seedless (/1 oz. pkgs.)—I15c 

Seeded in Tims: (/2 oz.), 20c; (8 oz.) 15¢ 


Mail coupon for free book of tested Sun-Maid recipes. 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Membership 14,000 


brown oatmeal paper. The portion about 

he stoves has a width of tan oil cloth, 

isted on above the baseboard. This is 
: lurable and very easily cleaned. 

My last addition is my curtains: They 

re used in front of the corner cupboard 






DONA Sen Stee 























. id wash stand, and at the windows. Each DEPT. B-102, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 4 
\ir is made from a width of yard wide un- cup Gaya tin atime eatin cane 2 
bleached muslin, cut in two. There is a CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT ~ } 
-inch hem, and about an inch above — ———- a, Bd RL: f 
the hem a two-inch band of blue and white | Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, | ; 

Dept. B-102, Fresno, Calif. 






hecked gingham. They launder nicely, 


ar. 


Please send me copy of your free book, “Recipes with | 

















| nd are a happy medium between plain Raisins.” 
ind fancy.—B. B. { 
LS, —_ aa |i | ee | TRO ere eee) OF NAME... ccc ccc ee eee 
Blue Package (Seeded) TETLTiL TTT Uk eee oe 
Best for pie and bread, es | 
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Acres 
stove polish! 


Here it is—the Stove Polish which, for 30 years, 
has stood alone in the field—the favored way to 
beauty and protection for your stove. 

The majority of housewives t it because it 
is 80 easy to apply and outlasts all others. It 
anneals to the iron and will not rub off or dust off. 
When a salesman wants to show a stove to the 
wery best advantage he uses Black Silk Seove 
Polish. Why not have it on yours? Get a can 
today. Money back if not the best you ever 

Black Silk Laney! Anes liso Works 


LACK SI 


7 Seda Gey Drop 
NEW LAMP BURNS 947 AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 











A new oil lampthat gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
ges or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. 8. Government and 35 leading univer- | 
sities and found to besuperior to 10 ordin- | 
ary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, is simple, 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% 
common kerosene (coal-oil). 

The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give 
one FREE to the first user in each locality 
who will help him introduce it. Write him 
today for full particulars. Also ask him | 
to explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 

T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Help Wanted 


We require the services of an ambitious person to 
do some special advertising work right in your 
own locality. The work is pleasant and dignified. 
Pay is exceptionally large. No previous experience 
is required, as all that is necessary is a willing- 
ness on your part to carry out our instructions 
If you are at present employed, we can use your 
spare time in a way that will not interfere with 
your present employment—yet pay you well for 
your time. 

If you are making less than $150 a month, the 
offer I am going to make will appeal to you. Your 
spare time will pay you well—your full time will 
bring you In a handsome income 

Its costs nothing to investigate. Write me today 
and I will send you full particulars by return 
mail and place before ys the facts so that you 
can decide for yourself. 


ALBERT MILLS, Gen. Mor. Employment Best 








7248 American Bidg., CINCINNATI, OHI 


AGENTS---NEW SELLING PLAN 
MONITOR fota%22acte7>einemete ts 


men and women, Best, lowest 
SELF ‘ON 














riced iron made, Nickel plated 
ooks good--~sells fast---guaran- 
teed. Exclusive territory. Work 
allo®sparetime. Mrs. 
Stockman, Kan. sold 10 
inahalfday. Pearman, 
Ky., made $150. first wk. 
New Selling Plan 
commissions paid same 
day you take orders. We 
deliverand collect. Write 
for Free Outfit Offer. 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co, 
542Fay St., Big Prairie, Ohie 








Wanted, all or spare time. 


District Salesmen — $750 to $2000 yearly. 


train the inexperienced. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 
156 Bar St, Canton, Obie 




















WHO KNOWS HOW TO MOVE? 

The horror of moving is broken dishes, 
scratched furniture and never being able 
to find things until the unpacking is all 
done. If possible the new home should be 
fumigate d and thoroly cleaned before mov- 
ing. If that is not possible, all brooms, 
mops, brushes, rags, soaps, and the like 
should be grouped together to be unloade 
first along with the stove and stovepipes, 
for as everyone knows putting up the 
stove is the very first thing to be done 
in the new home. 

After the stove is up and the kitchen 
cleaned out a little everybody is hungry. 
A “moving luncheon” has already been 
prepared. We pack this in a tub called 
our emergency tub. In it are ype * the 
lunch, necessary dishes, sugar, 
salt, lard, etc., coffee pot, tea kettle, etl 
the first ‘things needed. ’ Liniment and 
toothache drops also, liniment for bruised 
fingers which are a part of moving. Why 
the toothache drops? lf any member of 
the family has a decayed tooth it is sure 
to begin aching on moving day. 

In the wash boiler we pack all the other 
bottles of medicine and household reme- 
dies, first putting newspaper in the bot- 
tom and sides, then wrapping each bottle 
tightly with rags, tres 8 or old clothes, 
we lay them down flat, filling open spaces 
with the cloth. 
breakables is to have them packed solidly 
with no spaces for articles to move around, 
knock together and break. 

In a tub we pack all dishes in the same 
way, using newspapers, towels, and old 
clothes. All plates are wrapped in towels 
in this way: put a layer of towel over a 
plate, fold the towel over, put in another 
| plate, another fold, another plate, ete. 
These are stood up edgewise along the 
sides of the tub. Never place plates flat 
if you do not want to find them all 
broken. Platters, bowls, deep dishes are 
all packed the same way, that is on edge. 
|Pack the insides of bowls and dishes 
tightly with cloth or paper. Fill the cups 
and pitchers full of cloth also, placing 
them in the center of tub around the lam 
which are placed in the bottom of the 
tub. Fill all open spaces with ra 
cloth, or paper until the whole is a sold 
mass. Dishes packed in this way have 
traveled three thousand miles with no 
breakage. 

In another tub we pack canned fruit] o 
in the same way, standing it on end, each 
jar wrapped separately. With this method 
most of our towels and common clothes 
and underwear are packed as well as the 
dishes, killing two birds with one stone, 
as it were. 

We use a large dry-goods box for bed 
clothing, the remaining clothes, pictures 
bric-a-brac, etc. The quilts are folded 
with pictures placed between the folds, 
pillows on top. This method is for a long 
move. To pack many clothes, sheets, 
pillow cases, in a small space roll them 
tightly as one does dampened clothes 
for ironing, thus using all the space as 
rolled clothes fit together tighter than 
folded. Books are best packed by them- 
selves in a box, each wrapped separately 
in paper to protect bindings. 

All pieces of nice furniture should be 
wrapped with the thickest quilts, cover- 
ing the quilts with burlap or paper and 
tying tightly in place with ropes. This 
insures against scratching. As soon as all 
pieces of furniture are placed in the new 
home they should be examined for scratches 
and immediately covered over with var- 
nish or oil kept for the purpose. 

Some system should be used in unpack- 
ing as well as packing. It is best to take | 


The secret of packing |: 
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“Cleans as It Polishes’ 
Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 
Toronto London Paris Cape Town 





Beautifal Sicilian Floss 


a Lyf silk and wool Peace Dale 
arn for 19¢ an ounce skein! Sicilian 
oss is very popular for the fashion- 

able sweaters and scarfs for Spring. 

to- 
y 00 FREE samples of 
Sicilian Floss r+ other Peace Dale 
Dale Mills, Dept. 1422, 

nAve,, New York. 


PEACE DALE 
YARN 


Get This Newest Oliver 


Typewriter on Free Trial 


You can get a FREE 5-DAY 
TRIAL of thenewest OLIVER 
typewriter, the Speedster 
Model. Write and ASK FOR 
IT to be sent you. Use it five 
days. Test it. Find out how 
much you can save. Then. if delighted with it, 
you ony a _——] down after trial and a pete each 
mont un paid our new LOWEST PRICE. 
wt! oe] Feturn it at ourex The quiet 
IVER SPEE! DSTERY is the trium hof ne nearly 30 years 
by, typewriter making. It is the finests ard typewriter 
at any price and we can sell it to you a a big saving 
because we sel] direct, by mail. 


EASIEST TERMS — LOWEST PRICE 
Get our easiest terms. Ask for our book, ‘‘The Typewriter 
on the Farm.” It shows you how a typewriter saves t me 
and money and makes money for you. Get our easiest 
terms or = | pan offer. Write today. 
OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
3012 Gaver typenvtter Bldg. Chicago, Mlinois 


SeUT Py TO TRY 15 DAYS 
Tointroduce this | enasiog invention 
toa million more homes, I will sendit 
J2 toanyone who writes me, on I5days’ 
free trial. Lights home brilliantly like 
day. Burns air and gascline. No wick, 
torch, chimne: Lights Seotas ably 
with match. ore light than 400 can 
27 lamps or 20 electric bulbs Cos 
than kerogene—lese than \-cent a nicht 


Works semi-automatic Warranted Gar eet 


























ECONOM Y LAMP co. 
1012 Economy Bidg., Kansas City, 


EMNANTS 
Renee he Riese than wie: 
9, ea 


pants o: Tiottae 
MONEY. BACK IF i “WOT. SaTisFiED. 


Save money. Moke Te clothes. te wal 
ars eee era 
ALL WOOL ARN For Sale Direct 
























aa NG Y¥ 
from manufacturer at 95c, $1.35 and $1. 60 & pour “ 
A Pea on $5 orders. Free Sam KH. ! 
| BAR +» Dept. S, HARMONY, MINE. 
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one room at a time to clean, arrange 
furniture, ete. While one person is un- 
packing dishes, another folds the clothes 
and places the dishes away. While un- 
packing the box of bedding the beds are 
made up at the same time and the pic- 
tures hung or at least placed together 
for future hanging. 

Before moving day if we have time 
all rugs are cleaned and rolled, curtains 
laundered, everything dusted, cleaned, 
repaired, such as pictures, books, shades. 
All mirrors are taken off dressers, if 
possible. These are packed between 
the pillows in the large box of bed clothes, 
and in this way we never fear the horror 
of “seven years of bad luck.” It is almost 
impossible to move dressers long dis- 
tances unless the mirrors are detached. 

When we move we accomplish three 
things at the same time—moving, re- 
pairing, housecleaning. 

Houseplants take up so much valuable 
space they are usually given away, but 
if one decides to move them they should 
be carefully wrapped for the journey. 
To do this drive sticks around the edge 
of the pdét—sticks as long as the branches 
or fronds if if be ferns. Drive a stick in 
the center of the pot longer than the 
longest fronds, wrap newspapers 
around, tying them securely around the 
sticks. Wet a cloth and place over all 
tent fashion, tying in place securely 
around the pot. Flowers moved in this 
fashion will never be wilted or broken. 
—Mrs. E. C. M. 


-Oquibstrom a 
Farm Wifes Note Boo 


When the water faucet leaks, if no 
plumber is handy, fix it yourself. Turn 
off the water first, then unscrew the faucet. 
If you have no leather washers, take a 
piece of old felt hat or even thick Canton 
flannel will do temporarily, cut a washer 
to fit, and push into place. Screw the 
faucet into place and you will find your 
leak is stopped. 

If a gas jet leaks a wad of chewing gum 
pressed over the leak will stop it for the 
time being, but white lead is better. A 
can of white lead comes into use for so 
many things, it will pay to get one and 
keep iton hand. Unscrew the joint where 
the leak is and smear the screw threads 
with the lead. This will stop the leak for 
a great, while and may be repeated if ever 
needed. 

A leak in a water pipe has been tem- 
porarily stopped with a piece of surgeons’ 
plaster which can be bought in varying 
widths at any drug store. Lacking this, a 
rag smeared with white lead wrapped 
firmly over the leak will hold it for a while; 
over the rag putty may be pressed and 
another painted rag put over it. This will 
hold for a great while, especially if the 
water can be kept turned off until it dries. 

When a sink pipe clogs up and refuses 
to be cleaned out with hot water and soap, 
unscrew it from its joining place with a 
drip bucket beneath it and dig out the 
clogging substances. Flushing out with hot 
water will usually do the work. A little 
sink strainer over the drain hole will save 
a great deal of trouble with clogging drain 
pipes. 

With a small hole in a granite tub, a 
granite baking dish or any one of number- 
less things, a copper rivet may be ham- 
mered into place and the leak stopped 
quickly. A box of assorted rivets which 
may Be used for many things can be had 
for a few cents, and is worth keeping on 
hand. 

Not all women know how to use a 
rivet. Find one to fit the hole in question, 
or if one doesn’t fit, make the hole a little 
larger. Press the rivet in place, and 
simply flatten the extended end with a 
hammer. It will be necessary to use a 
flatiron to back up the rivet. 
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THe COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
weet? CLEARFIELD, PENNA. 





Turn Your 
Spare lime 
at Home In-' 
to Real Cash: 


Can you conceive of any easier way 
to turn your spare time at bome into 
money than to turn a crank handle 
and watch 100 swift needles knit 
beautiful Allwear Hosiery and 
handsomely paid for the work? 


To women everywhere and to men 
also we ony this:—Take up Gearhart 
Home Knitting, let a delightful occu- 
pation engage your spare moments 
and supply you with the’wherewitha 1 
to realize cherished dreams. Every 
day has its moments of gold for you, 
winter evenings their restful hours 
which can be made doubly enjoyable 
by the simple operation of our won- 
derful home knitting machine. 


Gearhart Home Work is not for only 
a chosen few. It is for all, for you, 
because you may do it as well as 
any one of our thousands of Gear- 

hart Home Workers. Mr. 


The occupation will be just as easy, 
just as delightful for you as for them 
and the pay checks you receive can 
be Just as large, perhaps larger, and 
surely just as much appreciated. 


What stands between you and your 
needs? What is to prevent you from 
earning the tidy sum of money like 
other Gearhart Workers are receiv- 
ing? You need only be industrious, 
ambitious and ordinarily capable to 
share in the good fortune which 
Gearhart Checks bring. 










Business Ready Made 
for You 


Our records tell a remarkable story 
of achievement. Aocermiag, 80 their 
own letters, invalids and folks physi- 
cally disabled have found in Gear- 
hart Home Knitting the way to earn 
good money. What then can you 
earn who are in possession of your 
full faculties? 


The Gearhart Home Knitter is the 
original home knitter, the one that 
ie our Cog home knitting indus- 
try possible, the machine fected 
as a result of years of experience, the 
handy machine which can be set 
anywhere and carried anywhere. 


Just how many wonderful things 
have been accomplished by Gearhart 
Home Knitt may never be fully known 
but to us who know what the machine can 
do, the reports seem not at all extraordi- 
nary that tell how home knitting has paid 
off mortg purchased planos, autos, 
etc., started bank accounts and made other 
life desirabilities possible for men and 
women who had the gumption, courage 
and determination to take advantage of 
the opportunity Gearhart points out. 

We want to place a Gearhart Home Knitter in your 
hands so that you can help keep us supplied with All- 
wear Hosiery. The work comes from you—the money 
from us. 





Dreams Can Come True 


Make your dreams come true. It is only a question 
of how quickly you can do it and that only pease 
on how much time you can spare and how skillful 
an operator you can become. 


Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. 
Dept. SFF, Clearfield, Pa. 


Name_ 


Address 





Gearhart Knitting Mach; 
“ALLWEAN"howtEnT eaeoe Pe 


**] learned to knit 
in one hour,”’ 
Said MRS. LEAKE 


Some amounts we paid for 
home knitting, week of 
Novo. 13th, 1922: 


Mrs. Albert_____ $10.50 
Mr. Tabaska___._- 6.48 ff fi 
Mrs. Bradney_. 17.00 this particular work in unlimited 
Mrs. Brandt___..._ 7.25 
Mrs. Gauther 
rner 
Mr. Dean____ 
Mrs. Patterson... 16.94 


Thousands of 
other checks sent 
to Gearhart Home 

Workers 


Gearhart Knitting Machine 
Co. is the birthplace of the 
ORIGINAL Pome knitter. 

t 








and improve 
by us since 
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Earn all you can or as little as you 
like, either by sending your work to 
Gearhart or selling it at handsome 
prices to friends, neighbors or local 
g bores 


Long-Time Work 
Contract 


The Gearhart Company will sign a 
contract binding them to accept and 
pay for all the Allwear Hosiery you 
can knit or care to send, whether it 
be a dozen pairs a day or a hundred 
airs a week. And nobody pays as 
h as the Gearhart Company for 








quantities. 

The contract guarantees and pro- 

10.38 tects you. It covers a per! of 
15 84 years during which the company is 
¢ obligated to pay you hundreds of 
9.00 ff dollars, only provided you send in 


enough work to cover that amount 
of pay. Very substantial amounts 
are paid our workers considering the 
limited amount of spare time which 
most of them have. The possibill- 
ties, when more time is devoted to 
the work or where help . 
are amazing and without limit. 


Work as You 


Please 


You are not bound in any way. 
Your time is always your own to do 
with as you please. But the Gear- 
hart Company must pay you all 
re can earn and we are a reputable, 
ong-established firm with a 

of many years of honorable dealing. 


Free Yarn 


You don't have to run to a store and 
purchase yarn to start your work. 
A ay quantity is given free 
under the terms of our offer and as 


has been made 


1888. 
Itis the Ma- 
chine on 
which no 
revious 
nitting 
experience 












placed free pound for pound. 

You don't have to know the first 
thing about knitting or mach ° 
The Gearhart Knitter does the work, 
you only act as operator and guide, 
the one who does the simple t 

the machine cannot do, such as 
pressing, packing and shipping and re- 
ceiving your pay check. 


Fascinating Home Occupation 
You can’t work in store, office or f 
to earn that extra money and take care 
of your household duties too. But you can 
devote your spare time to Gearhart Home 
Knitting without stepping outside your 
own door. 


You know that you can do as thousands of others 
have done and nobody should Gimcourage you. Send 
the coupon at once for full particulars. It may be the 
turn of the tide of your fortunes. Address: 


GEARHART KNITTING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. SFF, Clearfield, Pa. 


This Coupon to End Home Money Problems 


Se 





Send me, without obligation, particulars about Gearhart Home Knitting, description of machine, 
samples of work it does and your Home Earning Guide Book. 
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A HOLE IN THE TABLECLOTH | 

“Oh dear! There’s a hole in that! 
tablecloth now!’ Mrs. Norton sighed as | 
she laid out the cloth from the basket of | 


soon-to-be ironed clothes. “That means 
another eye-tiring job and my eyes hurt 
so, lately. Here, Helen, put it in my 


drawer so that I will not forget it. Take 
that linen thread that I use to darn the 
tablecloths and put with it.”’ 

Helen’s eyes sparkled as she caught up 
the cloth and ran out of the room with it. 
To her mother’s surprise she did not re- 
turn at once, but the ironing soon en- 
grossed her entire attention. When 
Helen finally opened the door an hour 
later, her hands behind her back, her 
figure wriggling with mystery and ex- 
citement her mother put down the iron. 

“What is it?’’ she smiled, recognizing 
her cue. 

“Guess what I’ve done!’’ beamed Helen. 

‘Washed the glass on my dresser?” 

“T did that yesterday.” 

“Then I guess I'll have to give up. 
Let me see this instant.” 

With delicious deliberateness Helen 
drew her hand from behind her back and 
held out—the tablecloth! 

“T mended it for you—aren’t you glad 
she caroled. 

For a moment her mother was dumb. 
If there was one thing she prided herself 
upon it was her exquisite darning of the 
table linen; perhaps that somewhat ex- 
plained the condition of her eyes. She 
stared wildly at the visible stitches that 
Helen’s needle had made. Then she 
quickly crossed the room and took her 
daughter in her arms. 

‘Dear little girl!’ she breathed, holding 
her close, “did ever a mother have such 
a little helper?”’ 

Helen’s face shone. “T love to help 
you,” she said as her arms tightened 
around her mother’s neck. ‘Now your 
eyes will have a rest, won't they mother?” 

“Yes, indeed. And I can iron the table- 
cloth right away.” 

Several days later Mrs. Norton turned 
away from the telephone with an agonized 
glance at the clock. 

“Helen, Helen!’ she called, ““you must 
help me all you can. Mrs. Thurston has 
taken sick suddenly and she was to enter- 
tain Mrs. Brandon, that club organizer 
at dinner today. She has asked me to 
help her .out by entertaining her here. 
Fly and set the table for mother as quickly 
as you can. I’m glad your father killed 
that chicken this morning and we must 
have been inspired when we made the 
ice cream. She'll be over here in an hour.”’ 

The impromptu guest was welcomed and 
the dinner was begun when Mrs. Norton 
noticed that her visitor had glanced at 
the tablecloth in front of her plate several 
times with that little irresistible notice 
that we give to things we wish to ignore 
but cannot. She glanced over wonder- 
ingly and then her cheeks crimsoned. 
Instead of the best tablecloth Helen had 
put on the one she had mended, and her 
handicraft with its crude stitches lay 
almost under the club organizer’s nose. 
As the involuntary glance dwelt on it 
again Mrs. Norton leaned forward with 
a smile. 

“Helen has been helping me with the 
mending of the table linen lately,” she 
said. ‘‘Don’t you think she does won- 
derfully well for her age?”’ 


9)? 








The guest leaned forward and scrutin- 


ized the darn. “Indeed she does!”’ she | 
exclaimed. I wouldn’t have believed | 
that a child could do so well.”’ She | 


glanced at Helen whoblushed and finished 
her dinner in a halo of rosy happiness. | 

When the guest finally left, just in 
time to catch her train she leaned over 


Helen and kissed her. “I hope you will 
always be a helpful daughter—to a wise 
mother,” she said softly, her eyes meeting 
Mrs. Norton’s with an expression of | 
perfect understanding across the fluffy 


head—.F. N. M 


+ Farming. We will not knowingly accept ad- 
vertising from a dishonest concern. 


Use this Lamp 10 Evenings 


in Your Own Home 


Write Today for Special 
“10-Day Visit” Plan 

= This liberal plan puts the famous 
Coleman Quick-Lite Lamp on your 
table where you and yours can enjoy 
the wonderful light it gives—300 
candle power of pure-white brilliance—20 
times brighter than an old-style oil lamp. 

Also, you can see how easy the Quick-Lite is 
to keep clean. No wicks to trim, no chimneys 
to wash, no daily filling necessary; and what a 


real money-saver the Quick-Lite is—cost to use, less than 2c 
anight;and howsafeit is—can’t spill fuel even if tipped over. 
Is listed as standard by The Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Write at Once: Cet full particu- 
lars about this 


er TT aE emt 

Special “10-Day Visit” Plan. More than 

a million homes now enjoy this better 

Hight. Send now—a post card will do. 
ention your dealer’s name. Address 

Dept. SF-79 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 


oleman Quick-Lite 


“the Sunshine of the Night” 


ie = 35. Sal Re 
os Oe oe - 
Keep Painted Woodwork CLEAN 


® Clean wooden floors, linoleum, tile, 
marble, concrete, with 


'| SAPOLIO 


Makes all house- 
cleaning easy. 


Large cake. 
LJ No waste. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co. 
New York, U. S. A. 
















































































Salt Isn’t Salt Until It Dissolves 


Get the best results in butter making, meat curing, 
baking, cooking by using Colonial Special Farmers 
Salt. It's tiny soft porous flakes dissolve instantly 
and completely. 70 Ib. bag is as bigasa 100 bag of 
engin =. pony Seecial Farmers - is pure salt—all 
= = Wists ane 

amt The Colonial Salt Company, Akron, Ohio 

Sliisall ~ Chicago Buffalo Atlanta 

SPECIAL 

COLONIAL Ss: SALT 


For Stock Salt—Use Colonial Block Sale Smooth — Hard — Lasting — Won’t Chip 


If you have an Invention write 
for our guide book, “HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT”. Send 


model e sketch and Gumioticn oad ve wil give our 

| —— ag lea -seneeensdliemene WaswineTON. Boe 

Our guarantee is squarely back of every adver- | Sell only 30 packs i“ 

tisement and every advertiser in Successful | FLOWER SEEDS sat l(c large pack. Get sample lot 
today. Send no money. WE TRUST YO! 

| AMERICAN SEED CO., Box W-68 Lancaster, Pa. 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT 

“Our house seems fairly dismal after 
being in the neighbors’ new house,’’ re- 
marked my husband, John. 

“T’ve been thinking we are living like 
moles in the dark both day and night,” 
I cheerfully answered, “but ten dollars 
and some effort will change us to day- 
light creatures.” 

Our house was always dark. A soft 
maple tree shaded its south windows. 
The living and dining rooms were papered 
a somber brown with dark tan ceilings. 
The kitchen walls were painted a choco- 
late brown. We were dependent upon 
kerosene lamps for lighting. Do you won- 
der the house was gloomy even on the 
brightest days, and Sade by night? 

We began with the kitchen, since I 
spent many hours of the day there. 

Luckily the floor was covered with lino- 
io in a yellow and white design. The 
local paint shop mixed a yellow paint 
for the walls for us. The ceiling was 
painted white. Behind the kitchen range 
and the kerosene stove we painted stove 
squares, brick red in color with bricks 
outlined in white. The squares also had 
a coat of water-proof varnish. The result 

was good to look at and proved to be very 
practical. The kitchen woodwork, as was 
that of the rest of the house, was ‘of hard 
pine with a dark stain. This we did not 
change. 

The kitchen furniture came next. The 
table, chairs and stool were painted white 
with yellow decorating lines. The cistern 
pump in the kitchen sink, coal scuttle and 
dust pan became gay ‘with red paint. 
Yellow muslin sash curtains were hung 
at the windows. 

Our kitchen was transformed into a 
place of sunlight even on the darkest day. 

The living and dining rooms, which 
opened together with a wide opening, 
were papered alike with a very light 
tapestry pattern on a yellow background. 
The ceilings were white. This color scheme 
blended well with the rugs, which had 
brown, tan and yellow colors, and were 
alike in pattern 

Gay Pretty Curtains 

The window curtains in both rooms 
were cream colored marquisette. This 
I left as glass curtains. For the over 
draperies I bought unbleached muslin and 
two packages of dye. The muslin was 
dyed tan for the living room and yellow 
for the dining room. The piece bag yielded 
yellow scraps which became a gay ap- 
plique on the tan drapes. The yellow 
hangings had black stitchery in a conven- 
tional design. During the day the green 
window shades were rolled to the top of 
the window, to be hidden by the draperies. 

I also used the dyed muslin to cover the 
cushions we used in each room. For every- 
day lunch cloths I bought unbleached 
muslin sheeting, fifty-four inches wide. 
Twelve inches in from the edge I placed 
a one inch yellow band. Where the bands 
crossed at the corners, the design in black 
on the window drapery was repeated. 
The cloth was fifty-four inches square. 

We hardly realize that we are living 
in the same eate, and indeed we are not, 
for our house has become #& home.— 
Mrs. W. R. Y. 


When your sewing machine thread 
breaks and breaks and breaks and nothing 
helps, try unscrewing the plate beneath 
the needle, and see if the space beneath it 
is not dirt clogged. We have known 
women to use a sewing machine for pretty 
nearly a lifetime without once removing 
this plate. A sewing machine belt can 
easily be tightened by cutting out a very 
small piece, piercing a new hole and run- 
ning the wire fastener thru it. Every 
now and then saturate the works of the 
sewing machine well with kerosene, let 
stand over night, clean off and oil with 
good oil. The machine will run almost like 
hew, 
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FREE EM fins BIG” oS, 


a. Summer Stale Be epoond 
Just Out-itS FREE Mew York’ |e ‘ie 


CA 


Latest and Best Styles 1; SO 
at Money 
vin 











2M1700 


2M1700—Here’s on 
tne newest Hip PS 
made entirely of Pure 
Silk printed in brilliant 
Oriental patterns. Itisa — 
charming model which 
smartly ties at each side 
to give ceful basque 
effect. lors: Navy 
blue or mohawk com- 
ene. Gives: 32 to 
ust. $2.98. Postage 
paid to your door. 
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quovedineie stylish 
Dress that we igh 
ty recommend, Itis 
one of the very lesene 








values that you ever 
hac an opportunity 
to secure anywhere, 
We would like you 
to compare it for 
| Style,quality and 
value with any 
costing twice 
@ much elsewhere. 
Tt is made of that 
bs new material— 
pane Dotted 
ot le, asheer, firml 
woven fabric wit 
wanedetsapets ued 
iit a paten process to — 
vat eee oe Repo A 
style is unusually” ow ‘* 
an Gintost ve with button trim- 
pointed loopsin the waist 
cascaded side 





















4 35M1800 


32M1701—This Sweater is an exact repro- 
duction of the original “‘Navajo"’ smock—an 
imported model that costs about three times 
our price. Knit of All-Worsted Yarns with 
contrasting Navajo figured designs. Slip-over 
model; selfsash. Colors: Black with white 
design, camel with brown, white with jade 


ort sleeves ~. 
tors: Navy tue 





| ere wei erit 
“stan BELLAS H. HEss 8. x 





m or navy biue with red. Sizes: 34 to 46 
$2.98. Postage paid to your door. 











WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS 


Rime ~NEW YORK CITY, NAY, 


Fill out biank below with your name and and mailito us.) 

















BELLAS HESS & CO., New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your FREE Catalog of New York’s Latest Styles. 
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MPLE EMBROIDERY FOR LINENS 


Designed For the Busy Woman 


By RUBY SHORT McKIM 


busy woman will be well paid for spending odd time 
on something that will provesuch a real joy when done 
as this set for her dining room is bound to be. 

The material is dress linen which you can buy in widths up 
to seventy-two inches. A heavy weave in oyster white would 
be lovely. If you don’t care to spend the money for linen, 
a heavy, evenly-woven cotton will do nicely. The design is 
planned for three values of blue, altho to match one’s dinner 
set one might substitute gay red for the lightest blue, and buff 
and dull green for the medium and dark blue. Coarse floss 
works faster and looks better than fine. 

The design is printed here in the exact size so that it may be 
transferred thru carbon paper right onto the material you use. 
The border squares may either extend out ten inches or may 
continue entirely around the hem of the lunch cloth. 

To make a matching buffet scarf all y - will need to do is to 
transfer the small design (that at the upper left, which is 
intended for napkins) into the corners, and then take the large 
design from the lower right-hand corner, without the border, 
to make the center motif. To understand it perfectly look 
at the little sketch which shows the end of the scarf. All the 
embroidery is done in satin or outline stitch, as you prefer. 

By the way, we must not limit these designs to the dining 
room alone. They are very effective when done in bright, gay 
silks or wool on natural-colored linen crash, and made into 
cushion covers and table scarfs for use in the living room. 


N° this isn’t such a dreadful lot of work; even a very 


73 


One other happy idea is to make a stencil by transfer 
these patterns thru carbon paper onto not-too-heavy card 
board. This must be treated to a coat of shellac befor 3 
used in applying the oil paints used in that type of work, 


Still another possibility is to transfer the designs to your 


chosen material—which may be linen, sateen, 
satin, or something else, and then with the 
children’s wax crayons from school, work out 
your decoration. By pressing these on the wrong 
side with a warm (not hot) iron the design is 
rendered remarkably permanent. 

No matter how you work it out, in satin stitch, 
outline, stencil or wax, you are sure to have a 
most attractive set of linens. If you chance to be 
one of those seldom-encountered women who 
are always ready for Christmas when the twenty- 
fifth of December arrives, perhaps you will like 
to make up one or more of these sets, roll it up in 
blue tissue paper and put it away in your Christ- 
mas box. We strongly suspect, however, that 
when you have finished the set you will not be able 
to resist its charms. If that is the case use it 
yourself and make another one for Christmas. 

All of these. designs, by the way, should be 
set in a bit from the inner edge of a generous 
hem; an inch and a quarter is not too wide for 
this hem. 
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» AREDLETTER DAY- 


When You Get YOUR Free Copy of Our 


“Anniversary 
Style Soak! 


312 Pa 
ANNIVE 


it arrives! 


ive the B 
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HE PHILIPSBORN Styleand Shopping Guide will hold 
the center of the stage, in millions of homes, the moment 
There'll be a grand rush to catch the first glimpse 
of all the new styles for spring and summer! 


There they are!—in all their newness and beauty—in endless variety 
—correct to the last detail—approved by IRENE CASTLE, the 
famous style authority, and sold at the poh prices in the — 
Truly it will be“A Red Letter Day” when 
PHILIPSBORN'S 33rd Anniversary Style 
book is Free for the asking! . 


"The Shopping Center of 3 Million Families! 


For thirty-three years—almost one-third of a w reage eh ey tar te! have aye to give their three million 
customers the finest styles and the lowest _— 
ce so that we are today 


EVERY ORDER WILL BE PROM 


We have just com 
EST MAI 
FULLY AND ACCURATELY FILLED 
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es of Special 


ARY BARGAINS! 
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receive your 


your copy of 
Send today—the 
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Lowest Prices in the World! 


We celebrate our 33rd Anniversary by offering the greatest values, 
the most sensational savings, the lowest prices in all our history. Over 











Our Styles Approved by 

IRENE CASTLE!! 

Irene Castle, whose radiant 
personality and exquisite taste in 
matters ot dress have captivated 
millions—whom all America ac- 
claims the foremost style au- 


thority —gives her unqualified 
endorsement to Philipsborn's 
Spring and Summer Styles. 
She says: 
“Philipsborn’s 33rd Anni 

Philips s 33rd Ann | 


Style and Shopping Guide. 

its wondrous display of the very 
newest, smartest and loveliest 
fashions of the season, excels t 

all. Itisthe finest ever issued by 
that famous establishment.” 


The magnificent 312-page, color- 
illustrated Anniversary Edition is 
now ready. 

Send for your free copy today. 





3,000 bargains in stylish, high quality wearing apparel 


for every member 


1G ildings f 
ORDER SERVICE INTHE WO RiD— 


of the family! We guarantee our prices the lcwest in the world. 


We PREPAY Delivery on Everything - Everywhere! 


We don’t want our cus 


tomers to be put to the 


bother and trouble of figur- 
ing postage or express charges. We 
save you this money. That's why 
we spend over one million dollars an- 
nually to prepay delivery, We guarantee 


the lowest prices in the world—and on 
top of it pay all delivery charges to 
your door, 


Our Money-Back Guarantee 
The Most Liberal in America! 


Your money back instantly if 
and return 
charges as well. We refund every 
Ray 8 and we do it promptly and cheer- 


you are not pleased 


No other but you are the ju 


Our guarantee of lowest prices and bes 
values or money back is your guarantee 


of satisfaction, 


Remenber! Easter is Ear April bt 


Send Your Coupon TODA 


Don't deiay sending for this 4 be 
cause you will want plenty of time 
to choose and will ‘est to. to wen 


i 
Beet And tee Sead NOW! Pr 


PHILIPSBORNS ‘= 


“Younded 1890 


a 
OS ie 


Department - 161 ~ Chicago, III. | pace 


——<—$—$<$<—<——<Soo 1 DP TE: — 


cuns for Spring and Summer. 





¥ — 
Philipsborn’s, Dept. 161, Chicago, Ill. " 


Please send copy of Philipsborn's Style and Shopping | 
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WKIND OF emg goer ye 
A VALENTINE PARTY FOR FEB- 
RUARY 
. No other time of year lends itself more 
beautifully to the giving of parties than 
does the month of February, and on no 
day of the month can one give a prettier 
party than on St. Valentine’s day. _ 
With Dirty The color scheme for the Valentine 
Coal and Wood | party is, of course, red and — Invi- 
, tations may be written on hearts or on 
Turn Valve—Heat instantly correspondence cards with tiny hearts 
Shcow awag the otal centtie=teat® the ' or cupids pasted in one corner. 
ar igh prises Amentng Sow inven Ken, The rooms may be decorated to suit 
Co eae yor oll Ges Burner turns your MASsaagm |one’s taste with crepe paper bows, red 
Ry BS a p—9 hearts and cupids. There is really no 
y—~-tepegupher--w ake oe h economy in buying red paper and cutting 
fs these out, for they can be purchased ready 


Cheaper than Coal or @ a my ey 
"ApS S st as cheaply. 
Wood—3 Times the Heat Basccg |™"°s Jus ' 
_— oll beater. No wicks, he He no [eet A heart hunt is a good ice-breaker for 
waiting. A real gas burner, The Oliver Mamuummms |the party. Have candy hearts hidden 
makes ite own gae from 00% air and 0% in nooks and corners, behind bric a brac, 
curtains and in other odd places. Heart- 


coal oll (kerosene) the cheapestfueithere 4 
is. Gives three times heat ofcoalinstantly. “5%, 
or Furnace 
turning valve. Saves time, money, drudgery and heat shaped paper baskets, boxes or envelopes 
are given to each hunter in which to 


\e 









Heats and bakes better, quicker by simply 
100,000 in use. 


Use it In Your Stove 30 Days FREE | carry the hearts he finds. The one finding 
Sixteen models—one for every stove, heater or farnace, | the greatest number receives a heart- 
No more buliding fires—no more heavy coal tocarry and : 

lift—no more cold rooms in winter, Put the Oliver in | shaped prize such as a box of bonbons, 
jour stoves now — 90 days FREE. | a pin tray or cushion, a photograph frame, 

t ri a ce ron-ciad, Money- : d 

Back Guarantee protects you. Abs». |OF & blotter, pen wiper, needle book, or 
lutely safe, last a lifetime, | trinket box. 


i Write for FREE BOOK | Cupid's Dart will also prove very in- 
‘ | » fs ‘ > 4 ; > > i 
a By eS te stertctht Oise "Wet tap and on sting. A large white paper heart is 
.’ Aes foes car OVER we Fg a Ww oo a = red age for a 
oe seseu fin aT Bidg., St. ull’s eye; a bow and a cupid’s art are 
| also necessary for this game. Each per- 


Gorm ce high a0 $500 0 month— 623.00 8 } . 3 
AGENTS kerr fecal co-operation, Sil hike wi 'son in turn stands a certain distance from 
somos cove o*- | the target and shoots at the red heart. 


7 Piece JAPAN ECF -|A satin or paper heart with the motto, 


“Cupid’s dart has pierced my heart” 
ner Set 














may be awarded the person making the 
c best shot. 

It is always a good plan to serve re- 
freshments early, for there is nothing 
that so quickly takes away the stiffness 
and unnatural formality of a crowd as 
does a little food. Partners chosen for 
supper may remain together for the 
ot as games, or new ones may be assigned 
at various times, according to the wishes 
of the hostess. 










our special intro- 

ductory price of $2.49. Com- 

are with sets costing as 
h as $6.00. 

The Gpbtectoth is ne in- 
ches, closely woven. 
beautiful designs. It is povete 
sible—bdoth si of rich Copen- 
bagen ope. yy to 
ma bargain at our 
special price of $2.49. Rush 
your wie today. 

SEND NO MONEY. Jost name and 
postman only $2.49 and 
Satis jon 


few cents tage. tact 
tor FREK bulletin of oor bargains.” 


CROWN SALES COMPANY 
Dept. 127, 26 Hudson St., New York, MN. ¥. 


SAUSAGE TIME Is HERE A very pretty way to choose partners 
| FREE | wae Se “8 —~ + ee | is to attach a large white heart to the wall. 
than g ome- ic Po usage . . ” ; . 
BUTCHER tad ness bwemeaenaaae 41 on it a ane l oon, Rane ~ A girl 
CATALOG | *sage in the world if you use or woman, the names ing on t le reverse 
Lists cutiery,} Country Maid Pure Pork || side of the hearts. By the way, it will be 
choppers, tools, Sausage Seasoning wise to have this target fastened to a 
lard _ pandering large sheet of soft wood or heavy card- 
outfits, sausage| Generous 7-oz. trial package, enough be d = “ th . ll Ea. h 
equipment. Ev-| for 30 pounds of sausage, sent post- yard to prevent marring the wall. c 
erything for the| paid for 30 cents. gentleman is then given three chances 
oe ll - — op Boge one bry S |to pierce one of the pink hearts with an 
Z . G trial order the story o | “ . —— ug - 7) ” 
our prices. We| who made a fortune making pure §| @fTow, as in the game “Cupid's Dart. 
|can save you! pork sausage, Limited edition. If he succeeds the lady named on ‘the 
a hes ft GANEH, Biss, Gite. cages heart is his partner. In case he fails the 
| “all customers who bought our sau- . - ca : < , , 

house. Establisb-| sare stated it was the best they bad || Heart nearest his third arrow designates 
SENT FREE | ever eaten. We are well pleased his partner. ; : 
SE ' with it and glad to recommend it to J | For a large gathering a plate supper 1s 
ren See Seay “oo Miller Bros. || MOst easily managed and it can be ex- 
GRUENDLER MFG. CO. 936 N. Bdwy., St. Louis, Mo. er good both to look at and to eat. 
A very simple and inviting menu is this: 


GENTS: QUICK SALES! 300% PROFIT | Penny muffins, baked apples cupid style, 


© KLEAN-RITE MAGIC WASHING COM- | and chocolate hearts. Here are the neces- 
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ol Greates: diseovery out Washes clothes without euabing. 
Nothing equals it. Contains no tye, lime, acids, ete. Women simp | oe , — _ 
vin about it. Belle for 25¢: you make 18e. Quick repeater MIsTRIBU. sar) rec Ipe S > M fi 
NG SAMPLES FREE. Premium plan cets business. No experi — a ') > , 8: 
vane. Sygutem pian aoee Sasiness. No enps Twenty-Four Hour Penny Muffins: 


nee OF pital nee in 2 days. Wr 
BESTEVER PRODUCTS CO. i94IZ trvina Park Bivd.. CHICAGO At npon put to s mak one dry yeast cake 


_Special trial offer: your next | ; ‘ a cup of lukewarm water and 
KODAK FILMS- kodak film developed 5c—prints a h alf a o. ful I P tw > 
2c each. MOSER & GON, 2240 St. James Ave., Cincinnati | let stand about one hour, Pour two cup 
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for this complete set of guar- 
anteed semi-porcelain china. 
Absolutely Free. Noextra 
money to pay. Most startling 
offer ever 
made. Just 





AND GIRLS: you can have cameras, rifles, jew- 

elry, etc., absolutely free. Simply sell 40 packets of 
aranteed fresh en see* to your friends. Only 10 
or large . Sell out in =n hour; most people buy 16 
packets. Rush your order. Be first in your town. Our ten 


years is your guarantee of a square deal- 
40 packets of seed and remium list sent on rece’ 
of your name Get the set. Write today. 


The Barr Mfa.Orp. Box Gd Tyrone,Pa 


OF SMOKING MEAT 


By L. D. Johnson 


In a few minutes anyone can smoke 
a season’s supply of meat without 
bother or loss. The secret is in us- 
ing -Wright’s Smoke, which may be 
applied quickly, easily and cheaply 
with a brush or cloth. Wright’s 
Smoke is made of smoke from se- 
lected hickory and gives a delicious 
flavor. It saves 20 pounds in every 
100 by preventing shrinkage. If you 
want delicious smoked meat, at less 
cost and less trouble, get Wright’s 
Smoke from your druggist today— 
big bottle $1.25. To suger-cure meat, 
simply mix 27 pounds of salt with 
Wright’s Ham Pickle. This costs lit- 
tle and will cure a barrel of meat 
perfectly, without trouble or loss. 

Send your name to the E. H. Wright 
Co., 821 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., 
and you will receive, free and post- 
paid, a new $1 book, ‘‘Meat Produc- 
tion on the Farm,” which tells how to 
cure every kind of meat. This $1 
book is free to farmers only. Write 
for it today. 


Dress Making Lessons FREE 


pee ee 8 nee Ee. aE. 
Earn / Cat and Mail te 

$45.00 to $100. 00.2 Week J Franklin Institete 

seme ~*~ > pheeeed Dept. N-647 


us ‘sample lessons in the sub- 

waleta iris hinwerts. f “Jock bere checked: 

= — : / 0 Dress Making 

siearn 

Millinery by wah] / C) Millinery 
eet <<. ‘wow J — 
Pric --* = 
echo Make = i788 
You Can Save - $27.12 / Address 
pi RR A 


———————— 
RPATENT FRO TBOTson 
i id for free 
Palaht dhtgeais 27 Eemception’* Fs igned and wiseoned 
LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
Originators of the form ‘‘Evidence of Conception’’ 
427 Ouray Building Washington. D. C. | 


HEMSTITCHING AND PICOTING 
Attachment, works on allsewing machines, 


i dj : i .00 with instructions. 
easily adjusted Price $2 A, ve nest 4 


Ladies Co., S-Box 
UE EEE an nS 
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fuls of hot water over two tablespoonfuls 
of melted lard, half a cupful of sugar and 
one teas oonful of salt. Let cool to luke- 
wafm, then stir in two well beaten eggs 
and the yeast. 

Add as much flour as you can stir and 
knead in smoothly. Set in a quite cool 
place to rise. In the evening knead down 
the dough, and in the morning mold it 
into tiny round rolls, putting three rolls 
in each muffin tin. Set again in a cool 
place and let rise until noon. Bake in 
quick oven from fifteen to twenty min- 


— WI mae Latte ft 
. - : : Osh . 
utes. This will make about thirty-six Ny Ni Hi |= |: arf may iil 
penny hates AAI AL Re wi 
| ~~ Yh su, “fy | 
Y 


When serving ata party place a bit of Za 4) He ny My = u 


butter on top of each muffin. It “2 : SN hi 1) ir er 
Baked Apples, Cupid Style: Punch the 5 [Davee + Si ‘ mn i fi Ht i ee 
ers SS = im 
aN Huh 








cores from large red apples, place in a 
buttered baking dish and fill the centers : SE SSC . ais 
with raisins and chopped nuts. Put a > S Mi ; 
heaping tablespoonful of sugar and a 
little butter on the top of each apple. 
Sprinkle with a quarter of a pound of 
little red hot candies or cinnamon drops 
for every twelve apples, and pour one 
cupful of water in the pan. Bake in a 
moderate oven for one hour, basting 
apples frequently with the surrounding 
liquid. The red hots give a delicious flavor 
and prevent the apples from losing their 
attractive red color. 
Apples, Cupid Style 

Serve with unsweetened whipped cream. 

It requires about one pint of cream for 


each twelve apples. Glue the boot of a ; 

red paper cupid to a tooth pick and place o Kee N 

one in the top of each apple to serve. IL. 

They are very pretty served on a lace ; 

doily as this makes them look like valen- 

tmes. See the photograph on page 136. : 
Chocolate Hearts require three cupfuls ) r en wh Ou | 


powdered sugar; three squares of melted 
chocolate; three egg whites, unbeaten; The attractive home keeps the young 











three cupfuls of corn flakes, chopped fine;| folks in the fold. Make them proud of } 
one teaspoonful of vanilla, and half aj home and they will not want to leave it. 
teaspoonful of salt. Let the children feel that you care; invite 


Mix into a thick paste. Spread pastry 
flour on molding board, aaa aan onto| their friends to visit with them, and have a 


this and roll out, being careful not to} home so attractive that they will like to | 

knead flour into the = Cut = —_— come, and stay awhile. 

heart-sha cutter, place ina butte 

pan and oe in a moderate oven from h You omg —_ young ae 4 pride i in their . 

fifteen to twenty minutes, or until a hard ome by ressing up’ the living room 

crust forms on top. This recipe will make with a Davenport Bed. Many thousands : 

forty-eight medium sized hearts. of fine homes have them. By day, as 
If you do not have a heart-shaped) handsome a davenport as one could wish ; 


biscuit cutter, soak the paper from an : 
empty. half pound baking poaee can, for; by night, a good size bed—roomy, 
punch a few air holes in the bottom of it resilient, restful. 


and press the cutting edge into heart Hundreds of styles are made; there is 
shape with thumbs and fore fingers. a Davenport Bed to harmonize in design and 


For after supper, all kinds of games are 
in order. Put two red paper hearts which color, with your living room, library or 
have been cut into a number of irregular den. Velour, mohair, tapestry or leather 


pieces into an envelope and distribute upholstery, c cane- back, overstuffed, period 
oneenvelope toeach man. At a signal, he types—the selection is almost uniinuend. 
and his partner begin putting the pieces Chaise ana rockere can be had to match. 


together to form the two hearts. The : 
couple first getting the piecés together Go to the furniture store that shows a 


in oe correct order — the contest and variety; ood furniture stores do. Ask 
each receives some little prize. them to show you how mattress and bed- 
The game of Post Office is a good and ding are contained within the Davenport 
lively one. Each player takes the name po 
of some town, then the one standing Bed. Have them demonstrate how easily 


states he is sending a valentine to such| jt is converted, aired and moved about. 








and such a town; the one named for that Our brochure shows 
photographs of sixty- 
—_ gets Ae whirls —- = = six styles. Write for it; it is free. Mention 
a = ry age po a Anye — failing to your furniture store’s name if you wish. 
respond when his town is mentioned DAVENPORT BED MAKERS 
must pay a forfeit. toes doit OF AMERICA 
Provide players wit paper doilies, - ee P 
cupids, hearts, arrows, colored drawing 916 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 
paper, scissors and paste, and let them . 








NIGHT 


a SERVES BY DAY AND 








originate valentines. Give prizes for the 
best and the homeliest. 

The game of progressive hearts is * 
ways entertaining. Prizes of candy i 
heart-shaped boxes or valentines one 
appropriate for the women. 
<a 


Copyright 1923 Davenport Bed Makers of America 
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Gray 
Haired 
People 


—learn my story! 
I can't tell it in this small adver- 
tisement, so I ask you to send for the 
special patented Free Trial package 
which contains a trial bottle of my 
Restorer. and full explanation and di- 
rections for making convincing test on 
one lock of hair 
When youlearn how I perfected my Restorer 
to oa bey k the original color to my own gray 
hair, what perfect results it assures, how easy is 
———. you Ww realize what my offer means to 
arey haired people 
y Hair Color ioe storer isa clear,colorlesajiquid,clean 
as woe No sediment to make your hair sticky and 
stringy, nothing to wash or rub off. Restored color per- 
fectly natural inalllights, no danger of streaking or dis- 
coloration. Resultsjust as satisfactory when used on 
taded, bleached or streakish, discolored dyed hair. 
Mall coupon today for Free Trial package and learn 
mywonderfulstory and whatit meansto you, 
If possibie, enclose alock of your hairinietter 


prwa:Please print your name and address 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
75B Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X 
shows color of hair Black dark brown 









medium brown auburn (dark red) light brown 
light auburn(light red). . bionde . 

Ps ccc acces ecccusessceecesoescecs 

Bs oon cdceccoecescecess GOs cc ckccacccccccs 


























America’s Foremost Wall Papers 
A NATIONAL REPUTATION 

Thus old rehable Wall Paper house announces to its frends that 

the 1923-24 catalogue now ready showing all the newest demgns. 

Write today for your copy—you will save 50%. Independent 

Wall Papers are exclunve and cannot be purchased elsewhere. 


FACTORY-TO-YOU PRICES 


4c, Se, Ge, Fe, Be, Se, 1c, wp to IS 


Tyr Independent guarantee protects you. Over 450.000 satushed 


ae aemers 
‘ Window Shades—Se n:tae—Brushee— Tools 
Paints and Vernishee—at Factory Prices. 


es WALL P. PAPER co. 


A World's Largest Erachusive Wall Pen ba Mail Onde House. 2d 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOK 
OF OVER 100 ACTUAL SAMDLES 






















This fashionable Ox 
Blood Red Persian 
Ivory NECKLACE, 
30 inches long, these 
4 lovely Gold plated RINGS 
and this handsome Gold 
plated, stone-set PENDANT 
and CHAIN will ALL be 
Given FREE by us to any- 
one selling only 12 cards of 
our fast-selling Rosedale 
Dress Fasteners at 10c. per 
ecard and  returnin the 
$1.20to us. Order today. 

8. £. DALE MFG. CO., 










SS 
Providence, R. |. 


DOLLARS '* WEAVING 
HOME, WORK FOR YOU Move! sx 
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from old clothes, old ° eat 
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“Redtime Story / 
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LITTLE MISTER COON 

The usual smile on Bobby’s face was 
all clouded over with a frown when he 
clambered up on Great-Grandpa’s lap 
after supper. For he was not able to for- 
get the reprimand from Mother which 
his tousled hair and grimy hands had 
brought forth, nor the journey he had had 
to make to the wash basin before he could 
eat his supper. But the pout lessened a 
wee bit as he settled himself comfortably 
and said: “Tell me a story, Grandpa, a 
’tirely new one. ‘Bout when you were a 
little boy like me.” , 

“Well, let’s see. Do you remember 
when we went to the park last summer and 
saw the animals?” 

“Oh, yes, Grandpa, elephants, old brown 
bears, and 

“That’s the time. do you re- 
member that Fae i Bae Bh ray 
up in the crotch of a dead tree that we 
thought was sleeping? Then we noticed 
that it was watching every movement we 
made with its sharp little eyes. 

“U-u-mm-huh! He had a wire fence all 
around the old dead tree, "way up high. 
And he had a big, big tail.” 

“That’s the fellow. His name was 
Master Raccoon, same’s yours is Master 
Robert, but just as you are ‘Bobby,’ so he 
is just ‘coon.’ That is his nickname, you 
see. When I was a little boy the w 
were full of coons. Every hollow tree, 
almost, had a nest of them. They ran 
wild.” 

“Did you ever see many of them, Grand- 
a?” 

“Lots of them. But I’m going to tell 
you about the first one I ever saw all by 
myself.” 

“‘Where?” 

“Out in the woods, Sonny-boy. I was 
gathering nuts. I was tired, dreadfully 
tired. I had been trapping, picking up 
and hulling nuts nearly all day. I dropped 
down on the dry grass to rest a bit. I 
guess I went to sleep, Son. Leastways 
the first thing I knew my eyes pop 
open to see right before them, coming 
down a fallen tree trunk, the prettiest little 
animal I had ever seen.” 

“It had shining fur, a funny face, with 
pointed ears, a black band stretched down 
to its nose. The fur on its body was a 
brownish-gray, and glistened, it was so 
smooth and soft. Its tail was big and 
bushy, all ringed round with black stripes.” 

“Oh, it was a coon, wasn’t it, Grand- 
pa? 

“Yes, Son. A real live coon. I didn’t 
know it ‘then, but learned later that it 
must have been a young coon, a daring 
little boy coon perhaps, or it would never 
have ventured out in broad daylight. 
Coons had lots of enemies in the woods 
then. They learned to snooze in their 
nests in the daytime and go out exploring 
and searching for their food at night.” 

“Did anything catch that little boy 
coon?” 

“Not that I know of, Bobby. He was 
creeping along the log when I saw him. I 
was as still as a mouse and I guess he 
thought I was just a log too. He dropped 
softly to the ground from the log. His 
green eyes were alert and watchful. With 
the black bands of fur around them it 
looked as if he had on. big horn-rimmed 
spectacles, just like the ones Daddy wears 
when he reads.” 

“What was he going to do? 

“That’s what | was wondering. He 
turned his head on one side, listening to 
the croaking of the frogs in the reeds at 
the edge of the stream. Then he stealthily |\, 
moved forward, but the frogs heard the 
rustle of the leaves, and ‘kerplunk, ker- 
plunk,’ they were hidden in the soft mud.” 

“What did the little coon do?” 
“He just walked right out in that water, 
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10 Cents 


worth of common 
kerosene or coal oil 
will keep this Sun- 
ray lamp or lantern 
in operation for 30 
hours. Produces 
300 candle power of 














the purest, whitest and 
best light known an 
science. Ray to 


safe; 15 Days’ Triake 


As a ab introduc 
ry otter, will gi 
al | 300 Candle Power 
mray Lantern FREE 
br 


the first purch: ~ 
a Sunray Lam 


Lights up the oie like a search light 
rite today full information and agency 
proposition. 





KNIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 2512 Chicago, ili. 
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neighbor praise the Patd- 
A. the wonderfu! illustraced 
news — Kn a omg ~ at Wash- 


ington, for people . This paper 

is the Ford of the the lad of has haifa 
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im White's Weather Prophet fore- 

By casts the weather Stone Weather 
. hours in advance. Not a 
toy but a scientifically const ructe! 
instrument working automatics!! 
Handsome, reliable and everiasting 


wm Ideal Present 
Hansel ands by the SF ~~ 


“of Hansel $4 00 
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DAVID WHITE, Dept. 26, na Water R. Water 8t., Miiwankeo, Wis 














ast we | A made introducing new style guaran- 
for =. women _ children. 


53 tS styles 24 24 colors all cree rience 
capital YOUR PAY Y DAILY 

IN’ ADVANCE, Easy to sell—just show 
bollect= and write orders. We deliver sod 
llect—Satisfied customers and repeat or- 
meen permanent business and regulst 
tea outfit furnished—all colors 
neluding finest silks, lisk 
besides. 
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P sketch or model of 


war is invention for 
examination. Write for FREE ook and ac iview 


J.L. Jackson & Co., 421 Ouray an Wash.. 
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eyes, and keeping his pointed ears erect, 
listening. But all the time he must have 
been feeling around in the mud with his 
little black, hand-like paws. Feeling and 
groping around, for suddenly he flung a 
frog on the bank. Then another, and 
another, and finally a craw-dad from the 
sandy bar, before he waded in.” 

“What did he do with the frogs and 
things?” 

“Dressed them, something like your 
mother dresses a chicken. Stripped off 
the skin. Then what do you think he did, 
Sonny?” 

“What?” 

“Picked up those pieces of juicy frog- 
legs, one by one, took them to the stream, 
and swished them around in the water, 
up and down, up and down.” 

“What did he do it for?” 

“To wash them. A coon is arways clean. 
Washes his little black face. Smooths his 
silky fur. Cleans his bushy tail and keeps 
its fur shining. And always, always 
washes what he eats. So little Mister 
Coon washed every bite, and I think he 
was hungry, too. He didn’t leave one 
morsel.” 

And Bobby and Grandpa rocked and 
rocked, both deep in thought. Finally 
Bobby said: 

“That’s a good story, Grandpa. Now 
I must go and see Mother. I ’spect she is 
lonesome out in the kitchen all by herself.” 

And Grandpa nodded wisely to him- 
self several times before settling back in 
his chair for his before-bedtime nap.— 
B. L. S. 


CANNING BEEF FOR SUMMER USE 


I have just finished canning our summer 
supply of beef, and am proud, indeed, of 
it. 

We buy our beef by the quarter or 
butcher an animal ourselves. One can 
buy it much cheaper by the quarter than 
by the pound, and when we must have 
fire anyway it can be done without extra 
expense in that line. It is necessary only 
to re-heat it when one wishes to use 
it, thus saving fuel and heat in summer. 

Make an open rack of lath or narrow 
boards for the bottom of the clothes 
boiler, as the cans will break if they touch 
the bottom. The boiler will hold fourteen 
quart cans. 

Clean cans and lids well and have them 
dry; use new rubbers. When ready to fill 
cans cut the meat off the bone into pieces 
suitable for serving at the table; pack 
them into the can, filling up to the neck. 
Add one teaspoonful of salt to each quart, 
put on rubber and the lid, place the wire 
over the lid but do not press down the 
wire spring. If you use screw-top jars, 
screw the lids down loosely. 

Put the cans on the rack in the boiler 
so they will not touch one another, and 
pour in cold water up to the necks of the 
jars. Boil for four hours, counting from 
the time it begins to boil. Have a kettle 
of boiling water ready to replace what 
has boiled away. Keep the boiler lid 
on tightly to keep the steam in. It will 
be necessary to open every hour to refill 
with water; should this check the boiling, 
allow a few minutes extra at the end. 

Do not trim the tallow off the meat 
for this rises to the top of the can and 
when cold helps to seal it. If the meat 
is not very fat it is well to put a piece of 
tallow in each can. Do not add water to 
the jars for boiling extracts the liquid 
from the meat. 

When the time is up lift the cans out 
press down the spring or screw the lid 
down as the case may be, and see that 
they are sealed. Set away where no cold 
draft will strike them, until cold. 

Use soft water in your boiler if you 
have it, as the lime will gather on the 
cans if hard water is used. A cloth 
moistened with vinegar 1s good to remove 

this deposit.—Mrs. M. K. 
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Civilized people discover how to 


The early savage removed clean teeth without harsh scouring 


grime by harsh scouring 


“Wash”—Don’t Scour Teeth 


—Warns Modern Science Ay 





EN 
Your hands are soiled—do you clean them by scrap- @) 
ing with sand alone? Savages used to do so. But : oo , 
civilization substituted soap. Then cleansing came IW 
more quickly, more thoroughly, and without hurt. s)\ } 
As the early savage cleaned his hands, you today pS) 
can take a gritty, soapless dentifrice and scrape clean ‘Be 
the delicate enamel of yourteeth. How much simpler i 


—and safer—is the civilized method. we 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH 
THE RIGHT WAY 


**Washes” and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 









Children use Colgate’s willingly and 
regularly because of its pleasing fla- 
vor. Colgate’s cleans teeth thorough- 
ly—no safe dentifrice does more. A 
Lance tube cost 25c—why pay more? 







y CLEANS 
/ TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


| Washes and Polishes 


| 







If your wisdom teeth 
could talk, they'd say 
“Use Colgate’s” 







Soanish Stocking Yarn 


Radiant Iceland cue Heavy Sweates 
t 
Radiant Warned i Astrakan Lote You 
Won | Hen One and Two Ounce Balls, Ready for the Needle, No Winding — aoe 


Send for FREE Color Card and Leaflets of Latest Styles with Knitting Instructions 
Quality Yarns. Widest Variety. Reasonable Prices 


BEACON WORSTED CO., Dept. N, 112-114 East 1oth Street, New York 











FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS | 


hotce of al! STANDARD MAKES, 
WOOD, ROYAL, SILENT L. C. 
H, Self-starting REMINGTON, ete, 
he Famous ** Young Process."" 

ood asnew. Lowest cash prices. 

yments or *entals with special pur- 

hase privilege. Largest stock ta U. %. 


You can complete 


igh School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. 

and thirty-six other described 
Free Bull 


is 
tical courses are in our 
rite for special prices and terms etin. Send for it TODAY. 
TY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dest. 11-289 Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 
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No. 1511. Slenderizing lines for the stout or full | the stout woman as it is easy to put on and is neat No. 1302—Neat House Dress. A good-looking 
figure An excellent style is shown here that will | and smart-looking. For serviceable wear serge or | and practical style for a house or morning dress is 


tend to take away that annoying appearance of | 
roundness. Size 36 requires 34 yards of 40-inch | taste 
material with 1% yards 21-inch contrasting 

No. 1438-—-Two Material Dress. The square, 


collarless neckline gives a youthful effect and the — ———S—SS 


combination of materials is very smart for after- 


Size 36 requires 354 yards 40-inch material. 


A NEW SERVICE 


| tricotine may be selected and trimmed to suit the | illustrated. Gingham, pereale and chambray are 
Cut in sizes 36 to 56 inches bust measure. | suitable materials. Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 


inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 35% yards 
of 36-inch material with \4-yard contrasting. 

No. 1358—Slip-On Dress. That interest still 

~ | surrounds the straight, one-piece dress and narrow 

silhouette is evidenced by this extremely smart and 


noon and street wear. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, | ve ll Mp . : 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires | | 4 , : . | | youthful model of a serge or a heavy crepe. t 
21; wards of 36-inch light material with 234 yards| || Would you like help in choosing || | ji "sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 42 and 44 inches bus' 
of 36-inch dark material | becoming styles and patterns _for | | measure. Size 36 requires 296 yerds of 36-inch 

No. 1164—Cute Suit for the Small Boy.| || yourself and your children? Then || | material. Transfer Pattern No. 608, in yellow 


Straight trousers that button over a sailor waist | write to ANNE ASHCROPT, 


9» 

4, 6 and. 8 years Size 4 requires 15% yards of 
36-inch material with 5°¢ yards of braid. , 

No. 1287—Pretty Little Frock with Matching 

Bloomers. This cunning little dress of tan cham- 


Des Moines, Iowa, and she will 
answer your questions about colors, 
materials, trimmings, and even about 


only. 12 cents extra. F 
‘o. 1303—Slenderizing Undergarment. 7T!)'s 


woman who wishes her outer garments to set 
smoothly. Cut in sizes 36 to 50 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 74-yard of 36-inch material. 

No. 1200—Smart Overblouse. This is very 


lend a smart air to this little suit Cut in sizes 2, : : Co ) . 
| fashion editor of Successful Farming, || tight-fitting corset cover will be a splendid aid to the 
| 
| 


bray, bound in brown bias tape, is the easiest sort 
of a garment to make. Cut in sizes 2, to 8 years. 
Size 4 requires 244 yards of 36-inch material. 


making over garments. Inclose a || easy to make because the entire garment is all in 
two-cent stamp with your letter. 


| | one piece. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 144 yards of 36-inch 














No. 1256—Smart Daytime Frock. The one- 


material with *4-yard of binding. 








piece dress shown is especially recommended for! ——— = 





Write your pame and address 
How to Order Patterns plainly on any piece of paper. 
Enclose 12 cents in stamps or coins (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern ordered. 
Send your order to Pattern Department, Successful Farming. Our patterns 
are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion designers of New York City. 
Every pattern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to fit perfectly. 


® 4 Containing all the new models 
Spring Book of Fashions ¢ositiag a! ibe nem, mai 
It contains pattern styles for the whole family and money can be saved by referring 
to it in selecting the spring wardrobe. In addition to over 300 styles, there are 
pages of embroidery designs, styles worn by movie stars and dressmaking lessons 
to help the beginner. The price is 10 cents per copy. Address your order to 
Pattern Department, Successful Farming. 
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FREE SS: 










Recent 


Before you spend a penny for dry goods of 
wearing apparel, get the great Chicago Mail 
Order Bargain Catalog. 300 pages, 5,000 
amazing bargains—the world’s lowest 
prices—made possible because of our large #M 
volume—and gives you the benefit of the J 
saving. No need for you to pay profiteer- JiR 
ing prices when this great direct merchan- 
dising plan gives you true, practical co-operation#iim 
by doubling the buying power of your money. Be 
sure to get thebig Bargain Catalog. FREE. Send 
coupon, post card or letter—today. 






PREPAY 
ALL 


DELIVERY 
CHARGES 


Additional 
Savings for You 




















Money-Back Guarantee 


You run no risk buying from the Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany. Every articleis sold to you on a positive understand- Send 
ing that if the goods don’t please you, you are to return 


them and we’ll refund your money! Also, we guarantee 
: that Style for Style and Quality Coupon for 


<m@@ for Quality, our Prices are the 
» 3 Lowest in America. | og 


Curtain Scrim Send for the Great Chicago Mail Order Bargain Style 


gi talog. The World’s Best Styles at the World’s Lowest 
in 10-Yard Lengths Catalog. The World's Best Styles at the World's how 


337R9739—Ten yards of lovely Bluee Prices. More than 5,000 Positively Un 

bird pattern scrim, in a good quality, ains—the very pick of the latest Frene models and 
=s ee ee e best American styles in wearing apparel for 
prices elsewhere. It is 24 inches wide men, women and children. Also amazing bar 

and comes in a pretty Bluebird pattern gains in shoes and dry goods, 

on a White ground. Real $1.29 value 



































10 yards, only 97c! Ri 
337R9739. Price, 10 yards, 97c. Delivered Free. Send fi or I ft Today! xy By 
> Apron Gingham Gives every one of your dollars a ot F 
tomatch this valuein ApronGingham. had before. Don’t spend \"4 Mel oe 
Comes in Blue check in a good durable one penny for clothes un- o» Company 
SS Worth Width about 26inches. Justthething til you have received 
. for aprons, coveralis and durable your Free Copy of 
lengths CHICAGO, ILL. 
Catalog. Send the 
Order No, 337R9125. 10 yards at es moe me, me once, f Abcsistely * 
TODAY. hi for every ber 
of nf comity at. only Se profit on the dollar. 





337R9125—We challenge the world bigger buying power than it ever 
uality that will give long service. 

Dept. 337 € 
oa a Soldinl0yard this great style 50th St. and indiana Ave, 
only, $1.09. Delivered Free. A a a Any — 8 

> Delivered Free. No postage to pay. 


337 R8029—A matchless bar- 
gain in a standard grade of all- 
a silk taffeta that proves its tex- 
ture in its rustle and shows ite 
beautyin theglisten and lustreof 
& its exceptionallyfine finish. This 

is absolutely the biggest bargain 
in taffetasilk inthe whole United 

States! Comes in Black, Copen- 











Name 





































rie 


Chicago tail Order Co. 


bots eh a 337 Chicago, Hlinois 
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Rheumatism / 











— 
° —Se 
by breaking up congestion 


Most aches of rheumatism arise 
from congestion. Apply Sloan's. 
Don’t rub, It penetrates to the 
sore spot, starting the blood cir- 
culating. This reduces painful 
congestion-—the inflammation 
vanishes. Sloan's has been re- 
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INSURE YOUR TEETH 


The wealthy who wear pearls have 
their gems insured. You have two strings | 
of pearls in your mouth that are more 
valuable than any string of pearls with | 
which you could adorn your neck; there- | 
fore, you ought to carry teeth insurance. | 

If you were to go to an insurance | 
agent and ask, “What will it cost al 
to take insurance on my teeth?” he | 
would probably reply, “Well, what do 
you consider your teeth worth?’ 

Some years ago my dentist told me 
that I ought to watch one~ particular 
tooth of mine pretty carefully. I told 
him I'd have it pulled when it was gone— 
that would be cheaper than having it 
filled. 

“You don’t seem to place much value 
on a tooth,” he said. “Do you know that 
in a law suit last month a man got $500 
for the loss of one tooth in an accident 
in a railroad wreck! That’s what the 
court valued a tooth at, and here you 
are content to have it pulled for a 
dollar because filling will cost you seven 
dollars.” 

I saw the point and had him"fill the 
tooth, and believe me, I’ve had my teeth 
taken care of ever since. If every tooth 





lieving rheun natic aches for forty 
years. It is truly “the World's 
Liniment.”’ 
35c, 70c and $1.40, 

Try Sloan's on sprained, 
bruised muscles, on aching backs 
and neuralgia, Try it on that 
“cold in the chest.’’ 


Sloan's Liniment-kills pain! 

















Faiecd Hands 


Chapped hands, or face, or lips? 
Brisk winter winds will roughen 
the skin and lips. Apply a little 


**Vaseline’*® Camphor Ice to the 
irritated parts. It will penetrate, 
soften and heal. 

It comes in convenient tubes and tin 
boxes — for sale at drug and general 
stores. 

CHESEBROUCH MANUPACTURING CO. 


Consolidated 


Besse Serest New York 


Vaseline 


US. Pat. 


CAMPHOR ICE 


Every “Vaseline” product is recom- 
mended everywhere because of its abso- 
lute purity and effectiveness. 

















We pay $7 a Day 








255 5-G Is taking orders for guaranteed hosiery 
EJ for men, women, children. All styles, 
colors, in« luding fi nest line silk hose. 
Guaranteed To Give 
Satisfaction or New Hose Free 


Often take orders for dozen pairs in 
one f ly. Repeat orders make 
you steady income. Devote spare 
time or full time. It will pay any 


man or woman to handle this 
guaranteed line. No experience 
necessary. Get started at once 
Best season of the year. Write 


for samples. 
Thomas" Mfg. Co. H-5271 Dayton, Ohio 


Ts WONDER MONEY MAKERS 

MENDE = mend leaks Instantly te tn utensi!s. pet 
water bags.ete Insert and ahtee., 10c@ 25 

8 package postpaid AGENTS W ANTED. 

ollette Mtg.Go..SasvwAmsterdam.N. Y. 


~— 





At all drug stores, leight, not counting the four wisdom 


| Pearls of great price, surely. 


is worth $500—and I wouldn’t part with 
one for that—then your string of twenty- 


teeth, ought to carry $14,000 insurance. 


You do not need to go to an insurance 
agent for that insurance. You stand less 
chance of having them knocked out by 
accident than destroyed by decay or 
disease. 

Carry your own teeth insurance by 





taking proper care of them so that they 
cannot decay. Get the poison out of 
| your blood and pyorrhea, that dread 
disease of the mouth, will not destroy 
|the teeth. If pyorrhea has already got 
a foothold the cleansing of the blood 
stream may yet save what you have left. 
Drink plenty of milk, eat coarse breads 
sometimes rather than always the refined 
white bread. Give your teeth exercise; 
it’s good for them. 

Everyday cleanliness of the teeth is 
a mighty important factor in tooth in- 
surance. The teeth are made of a large 
percent of lime substance. Decaying 
food goes thru the process of fermentation 
and produces an acid that destroys the 


Use Musterole 


When you are wakened 
in the dead of night by that 
warning, croupy cough, 
Ret up and get the jar of 

usterole. 

Rub the clean, white oint- 
ment gently over the child’s 
throat and chest, and then 
go back to bed. 

Musterole penetrates the 

with a warming tingle 
and goes right to the seat 
of trouble. 

Will not blister like the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster and it is 
mot messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
Musterole takes the kink out ofstiff 
necks, makes sore throats well, 
stops croupy coughs and colds. 


Sold by druggists ev in jars 
and tubes, 35c-and 6Sc: hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





RELIEF FOR YOUR « 
TROUBLE ZONE 4 


~lhe 70se 
10 throat 


‘ 


a 





lime of the teeth if it gets a chance. 
It is not done rapidly but the process of 
destruction goes on slowly in the hidden 
parts. The first thing you know a tooth 
breaks in, or an ache begins. Brush your 
teeth after every meal if you can, and 
especially after the evening meal. It is 
not polite to pick your teeth at the table 
or in the presence of others, but pick 
them after every meal, then brush them 
and rinse the mouth out by flushing 
water between the teeth. A good brush 
a good tooth powder or paste and eterna 
vigilance are the insurance you can carry 
on a $14,000 set of teeth. 

Teach these great truths to the children. 
They can save their teeth by cleanliness 
and they can develop good, strong teeth 
for their grown-up days thru drinking 
milk and eating coarse breads and vege- 
tables. Above all other things place 
milk and cleanliness.—a. 8. 


FOR CREAKY DOORS 

When @ door creaks—and we have 
known doors to creak in the same house 
for years—apply a little oil with a small 
paint brush to the hinges. If a door latch 
catches or refuses to act, apply a little oil 
directly about the latch. In nine cases 
out of ten this will fix it, but sometimes a 
spring is broken inside the lock and if that 
is the case, a new spring must be inserted. 
This is not a very difficult job even for a 
mere woman. 


Candle 
Power er 





















to $100 a Week 
Blakes | og this wonderful sew 
lamp. Gives soft, brilliant light; 
restful to eyes; ideal illumination. 
Burns Kerosene or 
Clean, odorless, economical. Bors 
6% air, 4% fuel. Absolutely safe. 
Lights with match. 100 times 
brighter than wick lamps. Patented. 
Greatest improvement of age. Tabdie 
lamps, hanging lamps, lanterns. 
Work all or spare time. You simply 
teke orders. We deliver by Perce 
Post and do collecting, Com 
missions = same day you teke 
orders. © experience necesss'y. 
pane started at once. Big sesso 
won. Write coter for catelog 








Ss it eon epeatell @ 
THE AKRON “LAMP co. 
Ofer - 222 Lamp Bidg., Akros, 0. 










aes aah Tait 
se only piect 
, -— Hy 10 cents each. 











Cearn To Dan To Dance—Be >—Be Socially P Popular 


Easily accomplished by my simple correspondence coure. 





Small Fee. Write for circular and Fecommendatic? > 
e 


\MARY STODDARD McNETT, Sic’ Sifumwe.tows 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


“T wish I had a baby brother to wheel 
in my go-cart, mamma,”’ said small Elsie. 
“My dolls are always getting broken 
when it tips over.” 

Terence O’Flannigan had been hired to 
assist the station master. As the train 
arrived he called out, “Change here for 
Limerickgalwayandmayo!”’ 

The station master went for him. 
“Haven’t I told you,” he cried, “to sin 
out the stations clearly and distinctly’ 
Remember now—sing ’em out!” 

“T will, sir,” said Terence. And when 
the next train came in, the passengers were 
very much astonished to hear him sing: 

“Sweet dreamland faces 
Passing to and fro, 
Change here for Limerick, 
Galway and Mayo.”—Exch. 
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One of 24 different styles of 
° Smith & Barnes and Strohber lostruments 


Quality Pianos for 38 Years 


Smith & Barnes 





pera 






































e . e 
Player Pianos, Grand and Upright Pianos 
‘ | ‘HE first Smith & Barnes pianos, produced over 38 years ago, may today ‘] 
ies be found still in use, cherished with the unmatched pride of a beautiful 
instrument that has brought the joy of music for several generations. Now over 
180,000 homes have chosen the Smith & Barnes for the superior qualities that 
iS have made it the delight of nationally-known pianists and famous masters. Two 
| great factories are today producing the highest type of piano known. Whynothave |= 
No man can keep all his conceit and dignity in this beautiful instrument in your home? Experience the joy of having the composi- a] 
the presence of the woman who gave him his first re tions of the great masters—played on 
— ee J. Ne The Strohber an instrument that responds master- 
PUZZLING FRUITS, FLOWERS, Diminutive fully—scintillating and brilliant, or soft es 
AND PLANTS | B4l The smallest com- and restrained in delicate pianissimo. 
> ’ > plete upright piano o —_ 
is eee made. Ideal for Smith, Barnes & Strohber ~ |# 
r £8 2 [3] lodges or missions. Company, Manufacturers 
S, ae OF ee Se. fj icton request. 1872 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago |jg] 
In this puzzle there are ten names of | 
VUCCEEEEUEEEEEETTLLTTCTCETTULTTELELLETETEEL ETOP EU PRPPPROTPEPEEEPORTEOTOOTEOOT TEAC TILIA ATT UtTTOCOOOOORRPRRERY || TTUTRETTTTORPRELTORTE AT PL CE WERE TPORRL HOROOOEETSGNUTULETTICUCIOTT EENSCRCESER! 





familiar fruits, flowers and plants. They 


| 
| 3 

are spelled out by proceeding from ng Dept..211—1872 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
I 


letter to the adjoining letter. Please send me, free, postpaid, your book of “Favorite 
~ Songs”, with words and music, without obligation on 








Roy Simpson, negro laborer, was put- 
ting in his first day with a construction 


my part 32-PAGE 
oO O _ssoNG BOOK 

















gang whose foreman was known for getting iene Spe eames Fleece F mark in equere Such eet theeaenen anit 
the maximum amount of labor out of his | 3#®° i ; you wish usto sot our s2-page book of 
men. Simpson was’ helping in the task of | Zeianc. soos cntatogs with th Favorite Songs”. 60 songs 
nen, Simpson wa: ping as | Epiano. free song book. with words and music, 
moving the right-of-way, and all day |= 
| long he carried heavy timbers and ties un- EN 
til at the close of the day he was complete- | = 
ly tired out. Came quitting time. Before |= 
he went he approached the boss and said: | 24ééress. 
pon el AL eA ALLL A abe ALA AAA A Le an anneal adh AbdiAcannibAbaininnnnnincnssieese 4 











“Mister, you sure you got me down on 


the payroll?” ' 20¢c a Day Pays for this Tapestry Sofa 


The foreman looked over the list of 


> ” he Choice of flowered T or beautiful helpful Larkin Book of Better Homes. All 
names he held. “*Y os, he —_> fins ally, Velour. Also Chair and Rocker to match. A on easy-monthly payments. Furnish one 
“here you are—Simpson—Roy impson. thousand other attractive Furnishings for room or the whole home this convenient way 


the home pictured and described in our big, which gives for the following offers 


1 To 4 Years To Pay 


O Furnishings 

oO bomohenie Player Pianos 

0) Symphonic Pianos 

0) Symphonola Phonogaaphs 
(Check offer and Mail ad Today) 


at once for our money-saving F -to- 
pak 5 pL te prices on these sttractive Fi ions 
Instruments. 


that’s right, isn’t it?” 

“Yaas suh, boss,” said the negro, ‘‘dass 
right. I thought mebbe you had me down 
as Samson.” 





“They say people with opposite char- 
, acteristics make the happiest marriages.” 

“Yes; that’s why I’m cohion for a girl 
with money.” 


Get Our Low Prices 


Hurry this ad—check offer—wi full name 
and address TODAY for big FREE Book. 


Lath tt Co tue. 


Desk FSF-223, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hall Park is a G0 INTO BUSINES: oto sodoner SONGS Hikes Hallads, —_ Sp ad 
Hundreds “of 


A bootblack in City Hs pret thao tt, sew, System 
aYaT. ’ « ‘ rereati co 7 rh. pec: ‘andy ‘ory’’ in your community. e fu _ ove h beauti -y a 
sociable chap, and conversation is nevi thing, Mon «yma Sg eS ere be at etal eaered ye Ry ann 
table. : W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, NW. J. plays and entertainment books. Big catalogee free. 
“You are a foreigner?” he was asked. *. S. DENISON & CO. So. Wabash, CHICAGO 


“Not foreigner,” he answered. “‘Ameri- | Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in Successful 
can from de other side.” Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest concern. 


Answer to January Puzzle. 
Duck, donkey, dog, cow, cat, horse, 
sheep, swan, hog, mule, goat, pigeon, Ox, 
hen. 
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% Easy fo Play 


Easy fo Pay 
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e Saxophoneis the easiest 
apet wind instruments to 







= = hour, and ina 

inacan taket the place of a Saxo- 

phone for home entertainment, 
church, lodge, schooland orchestra 
dance music. You may june Band 
or Orchestra in 90 dave you wieh.or orenaies 
a neigh phood Be Sesitios ces a nice, a 
fae Ask for booklet, **How to Organize a Band.” 


Famous Buescher-Grand Cornet 


With a Roescher-Grand own a Cornet to 
that with which the greatest cornetists of America 
we Buescher Saro- 
° order 
Free Trial os other foctrument without 
ng in advance, and it six days in your own 
, without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay 
for it on easy payments tosuit your convenience, 
Send today for Free Book, mentioning instrument In 
which you are interested. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band & Orchestra Instruments 
| _285 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


















GET THIS WONDERFUL RING. If Y 
Can Tell it From a Genuine Send It Back 
These amazing, beaut!ful CORODITh diamonds tively match 
genuine diamon dg inexery way—eams biazin an dazaling 
relgsing tervilio asideastol ditectcoenparioon. Liferhoes: 
ac of direct compar . etimee 
need allt tosee any diff. Prove thisyoureslf. 
Wear a Corodite Diamond 7 Days Free 
Meke thia test. You risk nothing. Weare ne C and 
ide by i on tng came Sneer for 7 days. ou 
docan tel ee os ip fe oe 3 zoe won't be 
eo nny. rats . ee e 
tinted here is all you pay. SiS instalments. Kemember, 
So. tes alone bave the same as genuine stones. 
No. 1~Ladies’ Solitaire 14K Gold 8. Ring ,. ... $2.86 
a Beer peter MAG PY 3 
O- ents ass ex nm Gypsy = {~~ . 
Ne. 4—Ladies’ Hand i Besket Setting. plat, Gnlsh $3.96 
Ne. S—Ladies’ Tiflany Bridal Blossom Engraved. . « 54 
Caratelze gems. atiful mounungs of most modern gesign. 
Choice of gold or latest white platinum finish. Un jualified 
year guarantee. Handsome art-leather case free with each ring, 
NO Keep your money right at home. Just 
send name, address and number of | 
|wanted size as shown by slip of paper. fitting end to 
around finger jot, Your ring will come by return mail. When 
ring arrives sitamount shown above with itman. If 
decide not to keep ring after 7 days’ wear, send it back 
your money be immedistely ret today 


E. RICHWINE CO, 
ee 

















s. flllnois 





Send for free bird book, *‘Canaries 
for Pleasure and Profit.’ Gives val- 
uable information about breeding, 
training, rearing, feeding, care and 
full description of canaries, Written 
by an expert. Sent free together 
with samples of West's Quality Bird 
Foods on receipt of 10 cents stamps to cover 
malling costa. 

MAGNESIA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Department 54 Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mfr's of West's Quality Bird Foods 


Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination. 
Booklet free. Highest references, 


Bestresults. Promptness assured. 
Watson E. Coleman. Patent Lawyer. 624 F.St.. Washington.D.C, 











Successful Farming advertisements may be |? 


on. They point the way to square deals | * 
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HOW I MADE OVER MY BEDROOM 


In summer and fall most farm girls 
have a little pocket money from the sale 
of their garden products. en is the time 
to make their bedrooms pretty and cozy. 
Perhaps some girls would like to know 
how I made over my own room, so I will 
just pass it along. 

My room was on the north side of the 
house, so I calcimined the room yellow 
to make a sunny effect. The bed was 
enameled white, and the dresser, too, 
was given a fresh coat of white enamel. 
I varnished and polished the floor care- 
fully until “I could see my face on it.” 
On the floor I placed several small rag 
carpets. I chose these because they can 
be taken up when the floor is swept and 
cleaned; also they are sanitary and can 
be washed easily. 

By nailing some strong boards together 
I made a window seat. This I carefully 
padded and covered with denim. I then 
covered it with a cretonne which harmo- 
nized with the color of the room. On my 
pretty comfortable window seat I placed 
two plump, puffy couch pillows. the 
corner by the radiator I put a box (not 
too large). This I also covered with the 
same kind of cretonne. In another corner 
I placed a small white table. I made cre~ 
tonne covers for the table and the dresser. 
On my table I have a book or two, a good 
magazine and my school work. I also 
have my workbox and a vase of flowers 
on the table. 

If I want to have ‘ea in my room winter 
afternoons I put things on the table away 
in the closet and take off the cretonne 
cover. I put a little white luncheon cloth 
on the table and draw it up to the window 
seat. 

I now have a very pretty room at al- 
most no expense.—D. O. 





PRIZE CONTEST ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 


To the farm girl of any age below 
twenty years, who, during the 
coming six months, writes us the 
best account of how she has re- 
decorated and rearranged her own 
room with a small outlay of money, 
Successful Farming will award a 
wrize of $10. The other prizes will 
~ $7.50, $5, $2.50 and $2. 

Conditions of this contest, which 
will close September 1, are simple. 
You need not write us until you 
have done the work. Tell us then, 
ina letter of from 500 to 1,000 
words, what your room was like in 
the beginning, what you did to it, 
and t it is like now. Put ina 
list of expenditures. If you earned 
the money yourself, so much the 
better; tell us how you did it. 

If you can send pictures of your 
room “before and after” it is de- 
sirable to do so, but it is not re- 
quired. 

Write your story in ink on only 
one side of the paper and send it 
to the Home Department Editor. 
Letters may be sent in at any time 
before September 1, but none will 
be answered until the award is an- 
nounced. Helpful suggestions will 
be found in these columns from 
time to time, and you are free to 
consult anyone you wish to—your 
mother, your county home demon- 
stration agent, your teacher or 
club leader or anyone else. What 
we want more than anything else 
is attractive rooms for our Success- 
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tof, your favorite instrument. It also telis 
about our wonderful inventior ‘Auto- 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR 


Here's your opportunity to try, 
at our expense, the biggest collar bargain 
on the market. 

Linene Reversible Collars are made so that they 
can be reversed when soiled. Both sides are alike, of fina 
cotton cloth with stylish, starched finish, They are 
flexible, comfortable, and always smooth around the 
meck. You save money because these Reversible Collars 
Cost less than laundry, and because by reversing them 
when soiled, you get two clean surfaces. Try them once 
and you will never wear any other kind of collar, 


Don't = our word for it, Prove it yourself, at our ex 
se, 
ame Be he a De Without obligation to 
SPECIAL OFFER 2: <==" 
: free sample as illus- 
trated, if you will send but 2 cents for postage and stata 
your size, Write for sample today. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
DEPT. Q BOSTON, MASS, 





f- A eee cman 
Men Wanted) 
ee a 
4 ee a 
fit furnished. Werk all time or aparetime. ‘Bis 
earnings. uick. 








Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 66 LAKESIDE BLDG. CHICAGO 


IDEAL FOR CHILDREN AND INFANTS 
deal because it is soft, flexibleand con- 
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FEBRUARY MUSIC OFFERINGS 


This is the season of the year when | 
most of our readers have time for music. 
If you desire anything in the line of | 
study books or exercises for any par-| 
ticular style rye od yo may need to build 


up, we will be glad to supply information 


concerning them. 


Hello aaa - Bratton. (d-e). 
A splendid booster song for community 
ingiag or for use in oy 3 public s irited 
meeting. It says “Some folks keep knock- 
ing, push them away and shout ‘Hello 
Prosperity, our friend of Old Lang Syne’.” 
It has a rousing good accompaniment and 
a second chorus, to which you could 
easily write words to fit the needs of 

your own a. 

Night, by Berlin. (d-e). A ve dg 
popular song with a tuneful mel It 
tells of the feeling we all have for rom ‘own 
home and loved ones as night draws on. 
A great success wherever it is played. 

My Little Home on the Hill, by Sweet. 
(ed). This ballad song will appeal to all. 
An exceptionally good lyric and melody 
combined make this a song of which one 
never tires. 

Keep on Building Castles in the Air, 
by Wenrich. (e-f). Both words and music 
to this song are very cheery. The words 
give us the message to keep aiming high 
and good luck’s sure to find us building 
castles in the air. 

Rose Dreams, by Stasny. (c-f). 
pretty reverie song, with rolled an 
and chimes used carefully to bring on 
the effects of morning, evening and night. 

When It’s Sunset in Stweden, by Black. 
d-d). A tuneful popular song sure to 
be well liked. 


Instrumental 

Novelette —- by La Roche 
Grade 4. A very Dright and 1 
piano solo. The melody brought ou he 
crossing hands is exceptionally g 
This piece will please both teacher and 
pupil. 
Clow Worm, by De Lancye, Grade 4. 
An airy caprice with a great deal of 
staccato work. Quite a showy number. 

Rose Fay, by Heins, Grade 3. An at- 
tractive mazurka for the less advanced 
student. Don’t think from this descrip- 
tion that it sounds simple; it is a very 
lively solo. 

ophone and Pian 

Aloha Oe, 1 well to Thee, by Queen Lil. 
We are wondering how many saxophone 
players we have among our readers. This 
popular haunting melody, with which 
we are all familiar, makes a very good 
saxophone solo. This edition we are offer- 
ing you is arranged for C Melody, E flat 
\lto or B flat Tenor Saxophone with 
Piano Accompaniment. 





Address all orders for musie to Successful 
Farming 
NOVEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
(Which expires February 28th.) 
Vocal 
Christmas Song Book, 35 cents. 
Christmas Songs of Many Nations, 30 cents. 
Twenty Little Songs, 55 cents. 
Santa Claus is Coming, 30 cents. 
Dawn < Christmas Day, 30 cents, 
Say It With Flowers, 30 cents. 
Instrumental 
Kitten On the Keys, 40 cents. 
Adeste Fidelis, 15 cents. 
Chorus of Angels, 15 cents. 
Violin and Piano 
Tannhauser March, 15 cents. 
FEBRUARY MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires May 31, 1923.) 
ocal 
Hello Prosperity, 40 cents. 
Night, 30 cents. 
My Little Home on the Hill, 30 cents. 
Keep on Building Castles, 30 cents. 
Rose Dreams, 30 cents. 
When It’s Sunset in Sweden, 15 cents. 
Instrumental 
Novelette Picturesque, 40 cents. 
Glow Worm, 15 cents. 
Rose Fay, 15 cents. 
Saxophone and Piano 
Aloha O¢ce, Sesounll to Thee, 15 cents. | 
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Your Choice | 


Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar, 
Banjo or Banjo Mandolin, 


Tenor Banjo or Cornet, 
Banjo Ukulele 


FREE 


Actually given away, absolutely free. Last year we 
gave away thousands of high-grade musical instruments 
on this sensational offer, now repeated for YOUR benefit. 


We have the most wonderful new system of teaching NOTE music by mail. 
Take your choice of any of these magnificent instruments absolutely free and 
learn to play by this easy to learn method. Can have youplaying standard note 
music in 4lessons. A very small charge for lessons—just a few cents a week— 
your only expense. Your success guaranteed. Pay nothingif you fail to learn; 
you take no risk. Complete outfit free with every instrument. Don’t wait a 
minute, but mail the coupon NOW. 


To Advertise Our Copyrighted Course 


Our plan is $2.00 monthly for lessons. No charge for instrument. Ukulele and 
banjo ukulele given free with 20 lessons at 50c alesson. Tenor banjoand Hawaiian 
Guitar given free with 32 lessons at 50c a lesson; Violin, mandolin, guitar, banjo 
mandolin, and banjo guitargivenfree with 56 lessons, 43) 6c a lesson. Lessons are 
mailed one each week. Fill out the coupon and enclose $2. OO or, we will send in- 
strument and complete outfit subject to examination at express office C. O. D. 
$2.00 for first month’s lessons, and you will get an instrument you will be proud 
to own. At end of one week if you are not delighted with instrument and lessons, 
send outfit back and we will refund your money. 














Do not delay, but mail the coupon 
today, before it is too late. Be sure 
to state whether you want a free 
Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Ukulele, 
Hawaiian Guitar, Banjo Mandolin, 
Tenor Banjo. We guarantee any 
of these instruments positively 
worth $20 or more. For Cornet, 
Piano and Organ and further infor- 
mation, write for booklet. 


Free Instrument Coupon 


Slingerland’s Correspondence School 
of Music 


Department 209 1815 Orchard Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me one.............6.+4-: .free. 
(Name of Instrument) 
© Plan No. I. I am enclosing $2.00 for first 
4 s lessons. 
[} Plan No. 2, send outfit and lesson C. O. D 
$2 2 .00; but if I am not satisfied at end of one a 8 














trial, I by return Pill —-3" my $2. -* ~ to os SLINGERLAND’S 

e ed to me or, lw 2.00 x th it 

jewons are paid for. © mA “AS | CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
FERED « doce 6c choses ces neeeescess cbeeeubaen Dept. 209 1815 Orchard St., 
Beats. ccccnuscdscncededs ce St Soe Chicago, Illinois 

Pe 








White Light 


Beats Gas or Electric 


Get Yours FREE 


We want one user in each locality 








Universities 

aarsat on thaben comaeiciaee 4 be cetera 
as rou tt way you may get your own 

lamps. BURNS 50 HOURS on ONE it cost the ‘Ar to write 
IN common kerosene. No for 10-DAY FREE TRIAL OF- 

odor, smoke or noise; no pumping leacn how to get one FREE, 

tos ° te; won't xplods. 
Won DAL. Guaranteed. TwicesnELicie Make Money 


ON MALF.. THE Ot 


Try It 1 10 Nights FREE Spare or Full Time 


Prove for yourself without risk that this remark- No previous experience necessary. Many spare 
able white light has noequal. Ifnotentirelysat- | time “Sine ce tees $50 rn fall time =anpe 
isfied, return it at our expense. $1000REWARD — NO Fe ecient abd makes 
will be given to anyone who shows us an oil GIVEN 1 


Seuples cont for ten dege’ trial and 
become a distributor 





lamp equal in every way to this new Aladdin. | when you ad 


THE MANTLE LAMP COMPARY, 230 Aladdin Bldg...Chicego, Illinois —Lergest Coo! Ou tents Lom Howse in tbe Werig 
1 PHILADELPHIA; 


ALSO WAREROOMS A ORE ; MONTREAL; WINNIPEG; LONDON, ENGLAND 














Successful Farming advertisements may be relied on. They point the way to square deals 
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An old-time farmhouse is charming when clematis and rambler roses 
frame the porch entrance, U hile h ydrangea 
appropriately fills a corner. 








The modern farm house is incomplete without an attractive en. 
trance drive, and a well-planned arrangement 
of shrubbery and vines 


DRESSING UP THE FARM HOME 


WHE logical time 

for planning the 

planting of one’s 
home yard is not in 
June, when one looks 
enviously at the vine- 
draped porches and the 
flowering bushes in the 
corners of the neighbor’s 
yard Neither is it in 
May, when the press of 
spring work is great. 

The present is a re- 
markably good time to 
think of the house and 
lawn as a whole, and to 
decide definitely just 
what vou need to order 
for each particular bald 
spot on your place. 

It will be best to 
think of your home as 
it looks from each side. 
First from the road in 
front: does it look bare 
and uncared-for? The 
chances are it needs 
some planting around 
the foundation of the 
porch to break that 
hard, straight line. 

It is a good plan to 
combine two or three 
kinds of shrubs in this 
embankment, for a va- 
riation in the height of 
the greenery is desirable. 
A broken sky-line is 
always more pleasing 
to look at than a straight 
unbroken line. When 
Nature plants a grove 
or fills a roadside corner 
with sumac she inva- 
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Wouldn’t you like to step through this most alluring arch and up the hedge- 
bordered path to the farmhouse door? In summer the white 
framework is almost hidden with leafy vines. 








riably achieves the most 
artistic effect because 
there is nothing stilted 
about her planning. The 
little picture in the lower 
right hand corner illus- 
trates how a combina- 
tion of dogwood, hy- 
drangea and flowering 
currant may be used 
very nicely. The baby 
rambler rose, climbing 
on a simple trellis makes 
an excellent filler for a 
corner. 

More pretentious than 
the others on this page 
yet in reality very sim- 

ly constructed is the 
litt 2 arbor over the gate 
shown in the center 
photograph. Whether 
grapevines, wild cu- 
cumber or flowering 
bean covers it in sum- 
mer, it is bound to be 
an inviting spot to 
loiter. 

The modern farm 
home is considered as 
incomplete without 
planting as it would be 
withouta bathroom. Ve 
need not tell how t 
expenditure of a few 
dollars on shrubs |! 
time and again added 


hundreds of dollars to 


the selling price of th 
farm. Our argument is 
for better livmg in a 
more beautiful setting, 
and that setting is pro- 
vided thru planting. 











The planting of low-growing shrubbery to break the hard lines 
of a foundation without entirely concealing it 
should be a general practice. 
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The 50-Year-Old ORIGINAL 
Stark D 








* ® 
elicious 
Tree Honored by Monument 
B I ] Tree Bore, at Over 50 Years, Crops 
Vv owa. That Amazed Horticulturists! 
On August 15th, the State of Iowa officially dedicated a 
splendid monument (photo below) in honor of the 
ORIGINAL Stark Delicious TREE, still thriving and 
bearing crops of big apples when over 50 years cld, 
though it has withstood 40 below zero weather that years 
agokilled all the other varieties of old appletrees in this lowaorchara 
Horticulturists and Scientists from all over America and Canada 
attended the Dedication. One was Professor C. I. Lewis, Editor 
American Fruit Grower a 
(Chicago) former Chief of O: regon 
Experiment Station whosaid:“ It 
is not uncommon to find Stark 
Delicious yielding as high as 
pack es per acre, 
where the older varicties of 
apples often do not yield 
more than 200 Boxes per an 
acre.” J€SSt cms ae eve 
This event now placed high in ae way 
the annals of lowa’s history is 
causing thousands to plant Stark 
Delicious trees in home and com- 
mercial orchards during this year. 
Sales this early (this ad is being put 
into type early in December), indicate 
a record-smashing demand for our ORIG- 
INAL TREE Strain of Stark Delicious trees, 
IF you are desirous of of planting 2 home or com- 


anes orchard of ORI Strain of 
k Delicious trees, you must ACT QUICK. 


<Sold ONLY by 


an Stark Delicious ae 


“My Apples from ORIGINAL TREE Strain 
Stark Delicious Sold for $5.00 _ A 


wholesale this year (1922) when fanc ce Mcintoal sold for $5.00 per 
barrell”, writes Dudley Palmer, Ulster N.Y. Mr. Palmer also 
got $34.50 PER BARREL for ‘his “show size” Stark Delicious 

in 1922. Just a few years ago this man planted ORIGINA LZ 
TREE Strain of Stark Delicious trees despite the protest “9 j 
his father, who was prejudiced in favor of old-time varie- 
. ties. His son now is getting $5.00 per bu. for his Stark 
C.P.CLOSE _ Delicious when some of his neighbors are thankful to get 


































































U.S $3.00 PER BARREL for Baldwins. 
P : THE ORIGINAL TREE Strain of Stark Delicious trees are the 
omologist trees that have helped growers SUCCEED in growing big & wove, of 
, , fancy priced Stark Delicious in 44 out of 43 states in the This 


. . 4 strain is obtainable only from 2s. There are “‘Delicioustrees”’ thas don’t 
Gres do so well. Some of them have been almost — a, to their planters. 
ORIGI? L Why not FIND OUT WHY these trees bought from Stark Bro’s per- 
TDETL nd fo orm so extraordinarily? A # not WRITE A FREE COPY OF 1% 
wer uC ‘P RIZE FRUITS” BO" aff JUST SEND NAME and ADDRESS ON CO 
the Star l- PON. You will, then, k «arn too, about— 


=" Stark’s Golden Delicic 
verywhere Stark S G:oiden Velicious 
sale 12 $ “My 250 Stark’s Golden Delicious Beat 
of the i Everything In My 50 Acre Orchard” 
- “They are frostproof!", declares S. Hahn, Coffeyville, 
KANSAS. “I wish ALL my trees were Stark’s Golden 
Delicious. I call them ‘everbearers’ because they 
: in the spring.”’ (Note—the frost may kill the Ist and 
i still, the 3rd will bear an abundanceof golden fruit.) 
nds, you've GOT TO HURRY IN YOUR OR- 


DEF vant to plant any Stark’s Golden Delicious this 
year ec. lst, OUR SALES OF STARK’S GOLDEN 


DELICIOUS ARE '300 PER CENT GREATER THAN o ? 
THE Y WEREA YEAR AGO—and wesoia out last year. _ y 
SEND PON for a FREE COPY of the 1923, ° vf 
o-Das “Prize Fruits” Catalog. 4 y ¢ 
. aK Vegetable (i ED S of 
: \2\. & Flower « 4 


Proved TRUE TO NAME When 
All Others Failed! Texas Balhsan lity 


true to nar und failed, @mtil I got vour Stark Seed last year. Your o*.° S, of 
Mn sure hed the Am cutting 12 tons cabbage per acre.”’— o SS y. OF rg 
Milton Dav. Gleneoa, NEW MEXICO. oe Fe Ve , 
.,~ ,QOUFON «nd get « FREE COPY of our 1923 64-Page a $ 2 


“Address Box 226 


STARK BRO’S" 
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Model 
No. 11 
Capacity 
500 litres 
; (1135 lbs.) 
a VM of milk per 
ur. 


Free ¢ 
Trial 


Your choice of any of these three models. 
NO MONEY DOWN—FREE TRIAL—SMALL 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS~—DUTY FREE. This 


wonderful Belgium Melotte Separator has been 
picked by a jury of thousands of farmers — 
picked by da iry experts throughout the workd 
to be the “king” of all separators ever manu- 
factured. It has broken all records for Efficiency 
ot Skimming, Ease of Turning, Convenience of 
Operation and Durability, Send coupon below 


for Big Free Book. 


CESSFUL FARMING Fo. 1993 





Imported{Separato: 
elf-Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte is the only single-bearing-bowl separator ever mad 
This patent Bow! hangs from one frictionless ball bearing and spins like « 
top. It is se/f-balancing. It skims as perfectly after 15 years use as wh: 
new. Positively cannot ever get out of balance—cannot vibrate and th 
cause cross currents which waste cream by remixing with milk. Send coupon 
below today. Get the Free Book that tells about this great Melotte, 





Atterlria 


















We will send an Imported Belgium Melotte Cream 
Separator direct to your farm on a 30 day's abso- 
lutely Free Trial. Use it just as ifit were your own 
machine, Put it to every possible test. Compare it 
with any or all others. The Melotte is easy to keep 
clean and sanitary because it has only one-half the 
tinware of other separators. Turne so easily that 
bow! spins 25 minutes after you stop cranking un- 
less brake is applied. No other separator has or 
meeds a brake. After you have tried it 30 days and 
a3 know it is the separator you want to buy, pay 

50 down and balance in small monthly payments. 








Model 


Capacity 
325 litres 
(740 Ibs.) 
of _ per 


Model 
No. 6 
Capacity 
275 litres 
(625 lbs.) 





The Melotte Separator, #7. B Babson, U. S. Mer. 
2643 West 19th Street, Dept. 2512 Chicago, IIL 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Piha poy cost to me or obligation in any way, please 
nd me the Melotte catalog which tells the full story of 
tt = won derful set arat: x and M. Jules Melotte, its in- 
ventor and hundreds of letters from American farmers. 
Name peeee cocccccccccoceccc]cees. seceesooecooccce 
ABBIOOG. . . . « sccccccccccccccccceccccccccccccceccscooocceses 


Prat GES. «ccceccececccoseccecoss BOOED. sccccccecsccess 







of milk 
per hour 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full descripe 
tion of this wonderful cream separator. 
Don’t buy any separator until you have 
found out all you can about the Melotte 
and details of our 15-year guarantee. Don’t 
wait—be sure to mail coupon TODAY! 


MELOTTE SEPARATOR, & & iA22: 


19th Street and Marshall Boulevard, Dept.2512 Chicago, Illinois 
2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
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